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kn'niire in Its Irealraei: </ l;.c enr 1 ^ 
~. r = v js-,xc 1 nincliloix „. ^'leiridivkLiiL'i 
a. lists, nristsrful in ar- wing a vakalw- 
s^athesis ol" i'ncr <.n^, detailed in its 
account cf thel: r>. public exhibitions. 
It Tills a gap, for there is no one book 
which, in plain language and at a 
reasonable price ? tells the whole story 
of how the various groups of French 
painters came to sort themselves out 
and join together under the banner of 
Impressionism. 

There exist biographies, memoirs, 
reminiscences, letters of almost all the 
artists herein mentioned; there are 
several Art Series devoted to reproduc- 
tions of the most famous names, many 
with brief biographical, and critical, 
comment or introduction; there are 
hooks of illustrations covering the 
movement as a whole; there is John 
Rewald's standard work; yet in spite 
of the ever-increasing world Interest in 
their work there has been one surprising 
omission. This book $ we trusf 5 wiii 
rectify that omission. 

The authors are convinced that, in 
this uncertain world, to live with a 
reproduction of a sane ? happy impres- 
sionist picture, or even to 50 an«' l'«of. 
al an original work, is c&Utn iwhi, 
"an experience tending to 13001 1." '" k. 
record with onftamn' 'he in ^ <tt\' 
notable oitphnim^ .w h •- u< > 
research inl*"> M fr.< ". ,J m.jii* «, lf '.'".'*. 

jelorcuce to Uben vims to Ifv huiw mu 1 

garden where Bert lie Moissui 1ivo5 mm 
painted, and their study of her Idlers 
in the original The links discovered 
are many aid fascinating and are here 
united to give 11s the absorbing story of 
those great painters who have so en- 
riched the world by translating their 
discoveries about light into the perman- 
ency of their magical canvases. 
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PREFACE 



Many books have been published on the Impressionist 
painters. There are books of reproductions of work 
by individual painters with brief biographical and 
critical comment or introduction. There are serious critical 
studies of this work. There are biographies, memoirs, remin- 
iscences and letters of almost all the painters. There are 
books of illustrations covering the movement as a whole, also 
with critical introduction. There is one book, John Rewald's 
History of Impressionism, superbly illustrated and documented, 
which deals in the fullest possible detail with and will remain 
the standard work on the movement. 

The book trade, in short, reflects accurately the growing 
fascination of Impressionist painting for all sorts and conditions 
of men — a fascination which can be seen from opposite poles 
in sale rooms where the pictures are fetching record prices and 
in galleries where every exhibition of an Impressionist painter 
ensures an overfull house. 

Yet in spite of this increasing world interest in the Impres- 
sionist painters we do not know of any book which in reason- 
able compass and at a reasonable price tells the story of these 
men — what they were like, how they came together, what and 
how they painted — in plain language. 

This surprising omission we have tried to rectify here. It has 
been a difficult task. Not without reason have writers shied 
from it. The subject is enormous, the borderline between 
biography and art appreciation is slender, the story of the 
exhibitions could easily degenerate into a form of giant cata- 
logue. We have done what we can as best we can and we have 
enjoyed doing it. We love Impressionist paintings and we 
honour the men who made them. 

If what has been written satisfies the natural curiosity of 
some readers, directs others to such a great book as Mr 
Rewald's or, even more important, leads a few to study the 
paintings themselves, then with all its faults the book will 
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have been worthwhile. For one certainty in an uncertain 
world is that to live with or even to look at an Impressionist 
picture is an experience tending to good. They are happy, 
sane pictures. Never were they needed more than now. 
Unlike so many experiences which hark back to the past they 
need not remind one nostalgically of a lost world. The 
lesson of the Impressionists is above all that the means of beauty, 
peace, joy are within the grasp of any man at any age. 



As usual we have many — some now happily firm friends — 
to thank during the past nine years. Our main debt, as so 
often, is to M. Roland de Margerie, so prodigal with suggestions 
and assistance, so generous with his own collection. With 
him we gladly couple that most hospitable of hostesses and 
most stimulating directrice of an artistic salon, Mme de Margerie. 

One of the most notable of our pilgrimages, under the 
enthusiastic guidance of M. Valery, was to the house and 
garden where Berthe Morisot lived and painted. There Mme 
Ernest Rouart made us free of the magnificent collection of 
her mother's paintings and letters and, not less fascinating, 
of her memories of her mother and friends stretching down the 
years. 

Not far away was another welcome port of call, the gracious 
house of our friend and helper over a number of years, the 
Baroness de Goldschmidt-Rothschild, where are housed the 
famous collection of canvases and documents of the painters. 
In yet another quarter we spent quiet, happy hours with 
the charming Mme Joly-Segalen where again documentary 
riches were spread generously before us. But perhaps the 
greatest of our benefits has been the warm friendship with the 
Baron de Heeckeren whose knowledge of nineteenth-century 
France was put at our disposal in incomparable evening after 
evening of rich conversation and whose wide acquaintance in 
Parisian artistic circles supplied so many gaps in knowledge. 

In the libraries and galleries we have received much highly 
appreciated help : by M. Jean Adhemar of the Biblioth£que 
Nationale, M. Bernard Dorival of the Musee d'Art Moderne, 
M. Germain Bazain of the Louvre, Mme Marie Dornoy and 
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M. Francois Chapon of the Bibliotheque Jacques Doucet and 
the Director of the Bibliotheque d' Art et d' Archeologie. And 
of dealers and collectors who have assisted us we would specially 
wish to name M. Henri Matarasso who put his remarkable 
collection at our disposal and M. Jean Loize whose generous 
help has been given so freely. 

Note on Illustrations. As it would not be practicable to illus- 
trate the work of every Impressionist adequately, we have 
confined our illustrations to portraits. For permission to 
reproduce these illustrations we gratefully thank Mme Ch. 
Buhrle-Schalk, the Kolnisches Stadtmuseum, Cologne, and 
the Louvre. 
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PROLOGUE 



The forest of Saint-Germain-en-Laye, 1 1 a.m. February 
23, 1870. A secluded glade. Seven top-hatted, frock- 
coated men. 

A last attempt at conciliation: will M. Duranty apologize for 
certain derogatory remarks on the work of M. Manet in the 
Paris-Journal of February 19? No. Will M. Manet apologize 
for slapping the face of M. Duranty in the Cafe Guerbois on 
the evening of February 19? No. 

Two men remove hats, gloves, coats and stand in white silk 
shirts. They are offered a choice of swords, make their selec- 
tion and turn to face each other, swords pointing to the grass. 
The taller, though of no more than medium height, has 
springy light brown hair, beard and moustache; he is some- 
thing of a dandy and affects an Olympian impassiveness. 
This is the thirty-eight-year-old Edouard Manet, painter and 
man of the world. The shorter man wears a thick square 
beard; his dark hair, thinning on top, grows into a curl above 
each ear. He is thirty-seven, impetuous, choleric. This is 
Louis Edmond Duranty, journalist, novelist, critic of art, 
controversialist. 

The seconds inspect the swords, give their final words of 
advice, withdraw. Standing on the side of Manet are Emile 
Zola and Henri Vigneau. Standing on the side of Duranty 
are Eugene Schnerb and Paul Lafargue. Zola has made a 
name as realist critic and is in the way of making a greater 
one as realistic novelist; the three others are writers who 
earn a living as sub-editors of the daily newspaper Paris- 
Journal. 

The signal is given by the seventh man, the duel begins. 
And ends. Neither man has any idea how to use a sword. 
Manet wields his like a paintbrush, Duranty like a quill pen. 
C I had only one fear,' said Manet afterwards, c and this was, 
of running him through above the head. I was so accommo- 
dating!' His fear is unnecessary. He and Duranty throw 
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themselves at each other with such unscientific violence that 
both swords buckle. In the ensuing melee, each man trying 
to disentangle his weapon, a tiny red stain appears on the right- 
hand side of Duranty 3 s shirt. 

C A hit, a palpable hit!' The claim of Manet's seconds is 
conceded, honour is satisfied, the duel is over. The opponents 
shake hands, don clothes, raise hats, separate with a cheery cry 
of c Au Guerbois ce soir!' 



The Cafe Guerbois, 19 Avenue de Clichy, the same evening. 
The little room is jammed with men, the windows run with 
steam, the air is difficult to breathe. Glimpsed through the 
tobacco smoke is Manet in the place of honour at an oblong 
marble-topped table. He is relating, to the sound of roars of 
laughter, his occupation twenty-four hours earlier, a search for 
a pair of boots which would be really comfortable to fight in. 
The search took him most of the evening and only ended in a 
small shop in the Passage Jouffroy. Style and comfort do not 
go together. He displays the boots with a grimace. 

Duranty comes in, cheered to the echo and struggles to the 
centre table. More cheers as he and Manet shake hands and 
kiss. Manet produces the boots: take them, he urges; a tan- 
gible sign of our renewed friendship. Duranty tries the boots 
but cannot get his feet into them. He shrugs his shoulders 
with a grin. More cheers and handshakes. The two men 
are sketched together, a poet hastily composes — assisted by 
many suggestions — a triolet: 

" Manet-Duranty sont deux gas 
Qui font une admirable paire: 
Aux poncifs, Us font des dig&ts, 
Manet-Duranty sont deux gas. 
VInstitut qui les vitupke 
Les meprise autant que Degas. 
Farce quHlsfont des bees de gaz. 
Manet-Duranty sont deux gas 
Qui font une admirable paire" 

Howls of delighted laughter. The poem is declaimed afresh 
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to a new arrival, declaimed with a certain hesitance. The 
newcomer has no need to push his way through the throng, 
way is made for him. A chair is at once vacated next to 
Manet. The two men sit together. They form a strong 
contrast. The wasp-waisted, square-shouldered Manet is 
dressed, as always, in the latest fashion. The old but good 
tweed suit of the man beside him, sloping over round shoulders 
and bagging about thin legs, suggests that the latest fashion 
may not be the last word. 

The newcomer looks quizzically at Manet, at Duranty, at 

. the uproarious bystanders. He speaks in a thin, precise voice. 

He does not say much but the few words sting. The poet 

with his play on the name of Degas has judged the feeling of the 

gathering. 

Pressing round the table stand the critics: the languid Ar- 
mand Sylvestre, the handsome poet Zacharie Astruc, Castag- 
nary, the tubby little Zola with strong southern fire in his voice. 
Everyone talks. The noise deafens. Unanimous enthusiasm, 
thinks the stranger with his eyes on the crowded centre table. 
But in a corner almost hidden by the throng is another table. 
Enthusiasm there too, but not for the duellists. A lively, 
bearded young man, unusually tall, seems to act as go-between, 
settling at neither table but made welcome at both. 

There are four men at this corner table. One talks. He is 
in his fortieth year, heavily built, wears long curly black beard 
and disordered hair. His eyes, black, lustrous, heavy-lidded, 
and his aquiline nose declare his race. So do his florid 
gestures. 

Two listen. Both are young, dark, bearded, serious. They 
smoke pipes. The bigger of the two smokes his pipe to the 
bitter end, using every shred of tobacco. He is broad- 
shouldered, broad-faced, with bright brown eyes and olive 
skin. Wiry hair springs stiffly from a square forehead. The 
smaller is the better looking. He has fine eyes and wavy hair. 
He has a remote air. He watches the uproar with disdain. 

The fourth does not listen — or not much. Young too, he is 
thin with a thatch of brown hair, dreamy eyes with a twinkle, a 
suspicion of moustache, a fringe of beard. He talks Parisian 
argot and laughs at the slightest opportunity. With a burnt 
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match he is scribbling irreverent sketches of the day's heroes on 
the marble slab in front of him. 



The evening wears on, the crowd draws off a little, the two 
tables come within sight of each other, the conversation moves 
from glorification of Manet and Duranty and abuse of the 
Institute to the future of painting. More noise. Discord. 
The landscape painters at the corner table are at odds with the 
figure painters at the main table. 

Talk, talk, talk. Some banter, much heat, no agreement. 
The argument is interrupted by a man who enters awkwardly, 
a tall, thin man who shoots suspicious glances from bent head. 
He is ageless, this man, the top of his head almost bald, bushy 
black hair overhanging his ears, a saturnine face darkened by a 
southern sun. His eyes burn. He pushes roughly past the 
centre table to the group of landscapists. He shakes hands all 
round, formally, gingerly, as though another man's touch 
disturbs him. He makes to sit down then, as if recollecting 
something, turns and goes up to Manet, nodding offhandedly 
to those about the centre table. Facing Manet he goes 
deliberately through the pantomime of adjusting his dress. 
He unbuttons his tattered black overcoat, a coat turned green 
with age. He unbuttons his faded blue jacket and white linen 
waistcoat, both spattered heavily with spots and splashes of 
paint. He hitches trousers out of which he has long since 
grown, tightens the dirty sash of brilliant red which supports 
them, rebuttons everything carefully, then ceremoniously raises 
a battered black hat. He says in an exaggerated Provengal 
accent and with excessive humility 'I won't offer you my hand, 
M. Manet. I haven't washed for a week.' 

He goes back to the corner where he perches, as if ready for 
instant flight. The talk picks up where it has left off, on the 
obligation of the modern painter to use modern men and women 
at work and play as his only models. The newcomer listens 
for a few moments, his scowl growing blacker. Then he jumps 
to his feet with a snarled The common man! A Paris 
novelty! 5 He blunders out, muttering 'Like a bunch of lousy 
lawyers. Tailor's dummies!' 
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c Dangerous demonstrations!' exclaims Duranty disapprov- 
ingly. 

The argument restarts. Imperceptibly it moves to ways 
and means. Unanimity at last. Landscape or figure, the 
story is the same. How can the man live who tries to paint 
what he sees and not what the academicians and picture-buying 
public want him to see? Unanimity: all clamour for the right 
to show their work. Why should the reactionary Salon be 
the sole method of display? Why should good painters be 
insulted, go hungry, because the Salon jury decides that their 
work does not conform to the rules laid down by the Institut? 



Night after night, week by week the same questions had been 
asked without answer, the men had walked home in twos and 
threes debating endlessly. But this night of February 23, 
1870 ends in another topic, a topic making mock of all that has 
gone before. 

Was it the talk of the duel, the sight of naked swords, 
Duranty 's proudly worn bandage? Or could Paris rumours 
no longer be side-stepped? 

The remarks grew anxious, bitter. France, it seemed, cared 
nothing for the man who wielded a paintbrush, but let him 
exchange brush for rifle . . . ! 

Unwillingly the word is spoken, the word that has been 
hovering in a dozen brains, on the tip of a dozen tongues. 

War. 
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THE SENIORS 

Chapter One 

MANET 

/ 

^^riDOUARD manet was born in Paris, in what is now Rue 
l-H Bonaparte, on January 23, 1832. He came of bourgeois 
/■—/stock. JSis_£ather was a well-placed civil servant, principal 
private secretaxy ^to th e Keeper of the Seals. His mother, a 
Fournier, was daughter of one of Napoleon's diplomatic agents 
. in Sweden. Edouard Jiaxr^S^meveaJihl boyhood; he was sent 
s$p a respectable private school inJ Etue Vaugirard directed by a 
Canon Poiloup; at home he was surrounded by luxury in in- 
different taste and was made much of by a mother who doted on 
the pretty auburn-haired child. His father seems to have been 
a reserved man, devoted to his work; he was kind if a little 
severe — a counterpoise to his wife's uninhibited affection — but 
does not appear to have gained the full confidence of his three 
sons — Edouard, Eugene and Gustave. 

WhenJiawas ten Edouard moved to the College Rollin close 
^q the Pantheon. After he had studied there desultorily for 
three dFtbnjryears an intervention rippled the somnolence of 
his upbringing and pointed to a future which neither he nor his 
parents had contemplated. TheJVfajxethorne, like so many in 
France, paid more than lip service tothe arts*; it was well^ 
stocked with pictures of the kind then regarded as both good and 
valuable, words synonymous to the mass of the bourgeois... 
Mme Manet was musical, and her children saw no doubt with 
glee a succession of young women attempt the unrewarding 
task of teaching them to sing and to play the pianoforte. In 
the offing was another and more lasting influence. Mme 
Manet's brother Edouard Fournier took a special interest in 
the child who had been named after him; he was tolerably well 
known as a collector of paintings and objetsd'art; he thought 
he detected in his favourite nephew a similar tendency and 
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hastened to encourage it. He adyjs ed the boy to visit the 
galleries regularly and to studysadi&the sawthere,and persuaded 
him to join the special dra^vingcourse at the College Rollin. 

It may well be — for the youn^douard was a sybarite — that 
he seized on his uncle's recommendation as a fine excuse for 
gliding through the purgatory of school rather less painfully 
than he had feared. If so he reckoned without his daemon 
and without Antonin Proust. He i^ydthe class*- There he 
fSund Proust, a boy of his own a^T^SOornetalent and even 
more determination — a determination which soon fastened on 
the furtherance of his friend's greatly superior gift. 

The two boys spent much of their middle teens in the picture 
galleries- Visits to the Louvre predominated. At first both 
studied and tried to copy the old masters. Then Edouard 
discovered something which was to draw him back week after 
week, the Spanish pictures "in the gallery set up by Louis- 
Philippe. In Goya and Velasquez he found a richness of 
colour that delighted him and an exciting dramatic note utterly 
absent in the work of his countrymen. In Goya he observed a 
further novelty, a striving after psychological truth which ran 
into the cruel. In almost all the Spaniards he sen^ed^ajgre-^ 
.occupation with deformation and death. ^JT~~ "^^^" 

This too appealed strongly, though whether to the natural 
morbidity of the adolescent or to a more deeply-based part of 
his nature he did not enquire. He was not the kind of boy to 
bother his head about whys and wherefores,- he simply re- 
sponded to what he saw; fascinated, he stared, noted, copied. 
/in the college drawing class he found the work surprisingly 
congenial and carried it over into his other classes, covering his 
text-books with sketches. He and Proust began to read the 
critics, especially the radical ones like Baudelaire, on the bi- 
annual Salon and other fashionable shows. Tpaey made up 
their minds to become painters. " ^— ■ 

This dpcd^n waS Tgg aided by^ .'ManelP^hen he could be 
inducgtr lu LUke it seiiously — ^wTtETSisfavour. He ha d pros- 
pered in the years since Edouard's birtt uJie had been made a 
judge. Ha pres sed the boy to study law, a profession offering 
good financial rewards- and iJuTwhldi lrr^ee^ld use influence to 
push a son forward. 
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The familiar struggle spread over months, with Mme Manet 
veering between loyalty and inclination and trying to keep the 
peace. Th e deadlock was b roken by a strange and indeed 
inexplicable~compromise; Edouard a greed— rh e may even have 
urged this third course in preference to law~-to^mtoTlle 
na¥y: — " — " ^ "~ 

The solution was not so simple as it sounded. For the past 
five years Edouard had done as little work in school (he did not 
consider drawing as work) as he could manage. He had 
managed only too well, having charm as well as rich parents. 
The result was soon apparent; hp failed to pass-ihe entrance 
examination tojhe-^ar^ 

T ^fejkrfgw as not con sidered by anyone a s final. Edouard 
was noj n^ that h e should 

ocQipy his time until the nextannual examination by practical 
stud v^a sea voya g e Knr marri consented, possibly even with 
enthusiasm. In December 1 848 he sailed for South America in 
the iTT^fWlTGuadeloupe. 

Any youtBPSTnoSalgia he may have felt for the sea did not 
survive many days afloat. B y the time the ship reached Rio 
de j2Lp£*$€TlS&h3c^^ certain emo- 

tion. He spent every possible moment thereafter sketching 
f mrottriy^ He had innumerable subjects and came home with 
sheet after sheet of paper covered with these consolatory 
scribbles. 

•Ro^Jr in P^ric it] jfa e first half of 1849 he kept his feelings to 
himself; b^J^d^gK^^^releaving to take the July examina- 
tion; he stuck to his word, knowing well enough what the result 
w^hH H, P^ failed once "w ™<* the discussions at home 
recommenced. At last — perhaps through sheer weariness — 
M. -^taSiet'gave way. His^on was entered at the studio of 
Thomas Couture in what is now^e'Victor-Masse. 

The choice bfTTISKta^-was significant. Couture was the 
reactionary of reactionaries. He was the most favoured pro- 
fessor at the Ecole des Beaux- Arts, of which his studio was a 
kind ofextension for students looking for more than the rota of 
lectuj?6slit the Ecole. He was devoted to classical principles in 
painting and a few years earlier had made his name with the 
collectors and the art-conscious public with his much-belauded 
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Salon success Roman Orgy. The title sufficiently describes the 
picture. 

Edouard did not object to his father's choice; on the con- 
trary, he agreed wholeheartedly with M. Manet that if he took 
up a career in painting he should take it up in style — that is to 
say, enter a studio which was socially correct and run by the 
man best fitted to teach him to be successfu l. Couture claim ed 
that^fce-ale»eJai£w4^^ work which 

would be acce pted b y the Salon jury, hung visibly during the 
exhibition, co^^^IESISSL^TnnfsSfy by the critics and bought 
for a hands ome sumJb ^a-eolfefftor. He assured parents that if 
their sons had the necessary talent and application and followed 
his instructions, they would in the course of time gain social 
distinction as well as filled pockets — medals, a ribbon across 
the chest and perhaps even the final honour of a seat in the 
Academy. Couture was not overburdened with modesty yet 
his claim was probably reasonable. More than any man 
then painting he knew the tricks of the trade and how to use 
them. He was a master of the pseudo-grandeur loved by the 
new generation of bourgeois who were taking over the role of 
patrons of the arts. Perhaps even more important, he believed 
with a cold passion in what he did. Had it not been for a 
streak of malice in his nature which impelled him to denigrate 
every teacher and painter but himself, Couture would have 
made his studio a necessity to every young would-be painter. 
As it was, he drove some away and frightened others off. 

He^Jdjiot frighten Edoua i^iJ^Lnet who joined him with 
entfm^^ in 1850. 

In theerrnfa^'^^^ ought to hav e been Couture's prize 

pupiL _He a PP e ^ ^Q^ evegliaaSxxient laid down by his 
^^^ZIBE^^JH^^^^^m^t all in the mood of an 
innovator. He intended to enjoy himself painting, as he 
intended to enjoy every other use of his time. This taken as 
read, his attitude to painting did not differ a hair's breadth 
from Couture's; he saw it as a chosen career in which the man 
with the brains to learn the rules and the talent to apnly them 
would obtain rewards as practical and obvious as in <my other 
walk of life— as in his father's pursuit of the Law, for example. 
He saw himself in years to come, the famous Manet with an 
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entree to the most recherche society. Nor was this merely the 
pipe dream of a romantic youngster, J^^jjvasdevj^J^ 
qpaddff-j*kkol ^ his master's tn cksjmdj^ 
wasypjupj^^ to be in favour of an easy 

ascent to fame and fortune, with Couture proudly assisting. 

An extraordinary twist of fate ruled otherwise. The young 
Man et qui ckly became the most outstanding student GoSture 
hadjsiiii^^ thctidhlegmanner he and.. his 

ma ster ex pected. Antonin Proust, who soon^SinecTliis old 
schooT1^^3^rthe stujEoj was a wit ngss-and has been the 
recorder of t^ifeat4^perIlaps the classic example of Man pro- 
poses, GodZ2!i25§esr ProustJoot iced two t hings and noticed 
them right away. First, in talent hi ^friend stood h ead and 
should ers above al l other students; hedrew and painted with 
an ease^anH a style m?M-iHU3,sna1 in a youth still under twenty. 
But, cancelling this co iiuu ait dijagi4)Qsition, he also stood head 
and shoulders above all DLheis iir hk^Slsal to accept what he 
saw as the unnaturahelemeiiF5PGQutee ? s tuition. 

It was an imHersfond^ain&j n th e studio that one learned 
above all to acquuxJhfLgranrl manner,. Manet did not dispute 
this — he appeared-4e--^ ^ clc omc -4t s ==axntil he saw the models 
preparing to assume the kind of pose Couture insisted on as 
essential to the grand manner. Tlhenjtespite himself he pf5^ 
tested. 

' On Mondays/ says Proust, c the jay the pose was established 
for the enti re week, M anet almost always had a row with the 
modelsr^STsoon asthey stood up on the platform they used 
autontSttcally to strike some fatuous attitude. 9 

Manet could not endure this pantomime. ' "Why the devil 
can't you be yourself!" he would shout. "Is that how you 
stand when you're at the greengrocer's waiting to buy a bunch 
of tadishes?" ' 

His sarcasms were wasted; he could not influence models to 
whom the unnatural pose had become second nature. Finally 
he got to work on a new model, a man named Donato. 'Every- 
thing went splendidly for a time/ reported Proust. 'But it 
wasn't long before Donato, getting together with the older 
models, was assuming heroic poses with the best of them, 
sticking out his chest and knitting his muscles into bulges/ 
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Manet could not accept the inevitable. The struggle went 
on. Norjnally-4B^^ and priding himself 

on preservingjfee4*»f^^ all the rage, he 

lost his temper-wh en - fa ced w ith thislogical manifestation of 
the successftilflcfc-ef CnTitrirftJbe4igtrpledged himself to follow. 
Had he been a Monet he would have walked out of the studio. 
But it seems never to have occurred to Manet that he could do 
such a thing. He wanted to learn how to become a successful 
painter; he believed, rightly, that no one in Paris could better 
teach him that than Couture; his attendance at the Couture 
studio was therefore a foregone conclusion. Sojigj^is^ed 
there happily enough ! conl£3ili^^ deliberate 

attemptstt) m i dei iiJU J i F TEr Souture teachi ng. Hejdi^Bat^ee 
it likethat— imag magon wg £r^ point— but such 

Almgjme ^ssed befo rehis%h^^ came 

to Coutur^^ by then one of the 

greaFmen of contemporary painting; he spent little time with 
his pupils, not only his vanity but his common sense assuring 
him that his instructions were being followed. Even when the 
clash came it was unremarkable, for Couture was so strongly 
placed that he could afford to dismiss lightly any sign of revolt 
by a single pupil. s He could do without Manet; he judged, 
correctly, that Manet did not think he could do without him. 

Manet had by this time exerted his charm on another new 
model, a man named Gilbert. One day he persuaded him to 
pose himself naturally on the platform and, even more revolu- 
tionary, to wear his everyday clothes instead of stripping or 
wrapping himself in the customary classical robes. At that 
moment Couture walked in. 

The story is taken up by* Proust. 'When Couture saw that 
the model was wearing modern clothes he burst out angrily: 
"Do I pay Gilbert to pose with his clothes on? Whose idiotic 
idea is this?" 

c "Mine," said Manet. 

' "Yours!" exclaimed Couture in surprise; and continued 
with a pitying "If you go on in this way you're heading straight 
towards being the Daumier of your day." ' 

Gilbert removed his clothes obediently and resumed the 
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usual heroic pose. Manet said nothing until alone with 
Proust. Then: c Daumier! I might do worse! 5 

This was the obvious reply of the rebuked; he could say no 
less to the first of his worshippers. Yet there was no sign then 
or later that he would be content to be a Daumier. Daumier 
might be described as famous but he could as well be called 
notorious. Daumier was not received in the best society. 
The young Manet aimed higher, but how high he did not dream. 
To digManet who worked day by day, year by year in the 
Coutoe-S^ was height enough 

.. ambitio us p^Hrar^-Gg^^inly the aim sounded reason- 
able andnlTpriaBd-himself on the exercise of calm reason. 
That perhaps is why he avoided definition or even conscious 
thought of a further demand he made, a demand which was to 
transform painting. 



At jLh£tJLjj3ae-^Pr a " 3 1 p am tkag* w as firm ly -un4 er ^ e heel of 

the Acad emy of Fine Arts (p arLofthe TnstiM) which nominated 
the ^professors aF^he TEcole des Beaux-Arts who t urned out 
conformist were 

raise'ff^a^niiFThe tyrannyT^They consisted mostly of the 
young and impecunious who had neither the talent nor the 
power to break the academic stranglehold; they were to be 
found muttering fiercely but ineffectually through their beards 
at the painters' cafes. Most of them could not, a very few 
would not attempt the Salon. j$J1 knew that although in 
principle any painter could submit his work to the Salon jury, 
if he could not attach to his canvas a note that he was the pupil 
of some respected painter he would either be rejected or, on 
the rare occasion when admitted, would have his work hung 
so high on the walls that neither critic nor possible purchaser 
would see it. All knew, besides, that without a showing at the 
Salon their chances of good sales and of making a name were 
negligible. 

There were also dissident critics. These, like the dissident 
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painters, were successfully muzzled; they could seldom get a 
hearing in any influential journal. But one stood out, and a 
year or two before Manet entered Couture's studio ended his 
review of the 1845 Salon with a notable paragraph. 'Every- 
body/ Baudelaire wrote, 'paints better and better, a fact 
which strikes one as desolating — for invention, ideas, tempera- 
ment haven't moved a step forward. No one has caught a 
breath of tomorrow's wind even though the heroism of modern 
life surrounds and beckons to us . . . The painter, the true 
painter, will be the man who extracts from present-day life its 
epic side and makes us see and understand, by the use of line 
and colour, how great and poetic we are in our cravats and our 
polished top boots. May the true seekers find the power to 
give us next year the singular joy of celebrating the arrival of 
the new? 

The Frenchman who cried despairingly 'Who will deliver 
me from the Greeks and Romans?' saw his people — one of the 
most talented on earth — transfixed by the spectacle of classical 
achievement. Backward Russia could produce its Gogol; 
France, at once the most advanced and the most reactionary 
nation in art, could reply only with a Hugo. And of all the 
arts in France the fine arts bore the classical banner longest 
and most defiantly. Baudelaire's stirring call went unheard. 
So did the writer's prayer for the following year. His long 
critique on the 1846 Salon, dedicated significantly 'to the 
Bourgeois', ended in much the same way. He summed up the 
exhibition as 'turbulence, chaos of styles and colours, discords 
of tones, frightful trivialities, prosaic gestures and attitudes, 
false nobility, conventions of every kind' and returned to the 
charge with a final section on The Heroism of Modern Life. 
'Many people,' he said, 'attribute the decadence of painting 
to the decline in manners. This preconception of the studios 
which has penetrated to the public is a bad advertisement for 
artists. They have interested themselves interminably in re- 
presenting the past; it is easier to do and provides the lazy with 
a fine excuse. It is true that the great tradition has been lost 
$nd that a new one has not b een found. But what was this 
gr eat tra3J5 on if" not tne idealisation of limes pasi : - .*■ — 

Ti Leyery cenffifT^ j^ hav e h^ d t\ 
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we must inevitably have ours. This is a rule of life. All 
beauties contain, like all imaginable phenomena, something 
of the eternal and something transitory — of the particular and 
of the absolute. Absolute and eternal beauty does not exist 
or, to be exact, is only an abstraction skimmed from the general 
surface of diverse beauties. The special element of each 
beauty comes from the passions, and we have our special 
passions and also have our special beauty ... As for the outer 
man of the modern hero . . . has it not its own charm and 
beauty, this so greatly berated clothing of ours? Is it not the 
clothing essential to our time, suffering and bearing on our 
thin and black shoulders the symbol of a perpetual mourning? 
Note that the black clothes and frockcoat not only express a 
political beauty, the expression of universal equality, but a 
poetical one, the expression of the public spirit . • . 

'As for the people, the colourists ought not to protest too 
much; the fact that it is more difficult only makes the task the 
more glorious. The great colourists know how to make colour 
out of black clothes, white tie and grey background. And 
to return to the principal and essential question, whether we 
possess a special beauty springing from new passions, I notice 
that most artists who have grappled with modern subjects 
content themselves with public and official subjects, our 
victories and political heroism. They do them with a bad 
grace, perhaps because they are ordered to by the government 
which pays them. However there are private subjects which 
are heroic in quite another way; the spectacle of elegant life 
and of the thousands of floating lives which circulate in the 
underworld of a great city . . . Parisian life is rich in poetic 
and marvellous subjects. The marvellous envelops us and 
we draw it in with the air but we do not see it . . . The means 
and the motifs of painting are equally abundant and varied, 
but there is a new element, the modern beauty. The heroes 
of the Iliad can't hold a candle to you, O Vautrin, O Rastignac, 
O Birotteau — and you, O Fontanares, who have never dared 
to recount to the public your sorrows under the tight-fitting 
and formal garb that we all wear — and you O Honore de 
Balzac, the most heroic, most unusual, most romantic and 
poetic of all the people you have drawn from your breast!' 
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This long appeal to the modern painter first gained Baude - 

notice^ ' l'Jie painte r contigggdto turn out his 

glossy ? comp etent, would-be heroic tel^oF'SSmrTimes, 
^vesting&^nrwith as mu<!irgr3iie k^^ squeeze out 

of a " medEaJScal process guaranteed to^Tttnrinto^he Salon, 
in to t ie fa vou r a ble A6tiC 6 O f th6 TO1 ^^^ and so 

Into the public eye . Couture, whose Roman OigTwas to be 
attacked by Baudelaire the next year, seemed to have won the 
battle; exemplifying conformism he went from strength to 
strength and was chosen by M. Manet and approved by 
Edouard Manet himself as the obvious teacher. 

Yet Baudelaire's words had struck a chord in an unexpected 
place; in the heart of the enemy's camp, the studio of Couture 
himself. His championship of the cravat and top boots as 
epic subjects for the serious painter was echoed, however 
unconsciously, by the student who tried to pose the model 
Gilbert naturally and in his everyday clothes. And when the 
y oung Mane t dismissed as 'absolute rot* Diderot's maxim 
c When aTnation dresses in a col^^ had 

bg^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^s^wlffi Baude- 
laire against the whole weight of academic opinion. J An 
^arBstThe told Roust, 'must mJavFwitE^ pa int 

what is in front of Mm 9 . ~~ ~~~~^ 

Tjfej%)oI^lts h e did because he could not see modern dress as 
Q ommonp lace. He possessecTa pleasing 31^^ he 

wasToliarry thfmighout life. It was no lie. But all men have 
their vanities and he had his. One vanitv 1 observable fro m a 
fa irly tender ag;e 1 was pride in h is clothes sense. By the time 
he had reached his twenties he had no difficulty in believing 
that he could stand as one of Baudelaire's modern heroes as he 
strolled the boulevards perfectly turned out. And, to carry 
the thought a logical stage further, he had no difficulty in 
imagining a modern painter wishing to make a study of him as 
representative of this modern hero. Men could talk and write 
as much as they pleased about decadence in dress and manners, 
he found such pessimism unacceptable and even absurd. He 
had no wish to argue the point; all he wanted wa s to lead an 
easy life and to be himself; if he wished to paint a man in 
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modern dress. _a man like himself, because he fou nd him 
beautiful, why not? 

HeTxaH^chosenTan unlucky age to pose this reasonable re- 
quest. In the 1850's one might as well ask for the moon as 
ask, however charmingly, to be allowed to be oneself. Not 
that way were reputations made in the world of painting. 
All the successful men were successful in proportion to the 
degree in which they were able firmly to suppress originality 
and to give the public what it wanted. The young M anet 
wanted earnestly, e ven desperately, to be a successmTpSnfer. 
He made no secref oFit, he""wa§' at w ays talking about it -with 
that frankness which endeared him to almost everyone. He 
also had to be himself. The irreconcilables were to go far 
towards wrecking his life; they were to sour a naturally sunny 
nature. 

He did not, of course, talk about being himself as he talked 
about being successful; that kind of self-analysis was not 
practised then. He was not in any case an introspective 
man. |Vhat he did was to try to naturalize the pose of mod els 
and to make remarks to Proust which, had he ever though t to 
^analyse them, would have laid the future bare. He m ade one . 
after another, all, it seems, without suspecting where they would 
lead him. Soon after the incident with Gilbert he and Proust 
happened to be looking at a pretentious historical group of 
bygone ages painted by one of the conventional painters of his 
day. Manet exclaimed 'How the devil can you paint a man 
when you've only his hunting licence to go by?' and went on to 
define his simple rule. 'There's only one way to go ab out it. 
Take a good look, then put down what you s ee, right away. 
JXyon ^got it. fine. If you haven't, begin agamT 

This was a commonsense and extremely rare attitude to 
painting. Of all the thousands of painters in Paris only one 
other man was talking in this vein. Gustave Courbet was fast 
making himself a hero to all the dissatisfied by announcing 
Taint what you see' and demanding that painters should take 
the common man and woman as their models and acknowledge 
the facts of politics and economics which had changed France 
out of all recognition in two generations. Yet Courbet, for all 
his revolutionary words, was conditioned by his early ties with 
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the romantics of the i830 9 s; he painted, as he spoke, with 
immense gusto and the rococo element would obtrude however 
consciously democratic the subject. Like Baudelaire, he was a 
man of his time; he could only point the way; he could not 
cut clear of his past. 

This was to be left to Manet. Yet in these early '50's none 
could have suspected it; not even the devoted friend and cer- 
tainly not Manet himself. Unlike Baudelaire and Courbet he 
made no attempt to propagate outside the studio. Nor did he 
attempt to lead any rebellion, open or otherwise, inside it. 
He simply stayed there. 

i8to. i8»u, 1852, 1853, 1854, 1855: the years passed and he 
was still studying ^ unde ^ outu re. He had become very popu - 
lar in the studio. His obvious gift could have aroused much 
en\ R[ISranother man, buThFsoTpT alffl y 'W^^TwiS X he did, 
. had ^^^ ^^^^d^TOdTumom'^ ^ splashed Is money 
about so 'i^^y^SiBt&^y^^e^^^ affection and pride. 
Hfc"lH15nrT^ o f a s p eci a l k in d. 'He 

walked ^^^^Z^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ looseness 
and ease in his gait which lent him a distinctive kind of elegance. 
However much he overdid the part, exaggerating his slouch 
and putting on the drawling accent of the young Parisian, 
he never quite managed to be truly vulgar.' 

This was the Manet of twenty-three, cock of the w alk in 
Couture's studio and wry vyell aware of it. The appTeciation 
of other men was meat and drink to him and he would never 
willingly remove himself from it. His declared aim, m ade 
^gaiTi ^fl again, was to enjoy life in the most conventio nal of 
fq^ioiig, to makethemost of a gay Paris in the way a weJU Uto-do 
jKQling man with good looks and easy manners could so e asily 
jdo. ., And his ambition in his chosen career was all of a p iece 

with this. HqJau^fld^tgMeBJQy M^paMflg^iidJa^dQy the 

jresults of it. He had a vista of fashionable salons openin g to 
him J nf m^rlakj rihhnn^ Academy seat and all the rest o f the 
joys of the painter who had arrived. , And in this year of r 8^« 
tt ie year of the World's Fair in Paris and of t he great Inter- 
national Exhibition of painting, the truly outstanding event — 
CcuuEh£t!H.s pecially built Pavilion du Ri alisme—Mt him unmoved. 
In many of the canvases in his private exhibition Courbet 
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professed to improve on the theory — which he had taken over 
from his friend Proudhon — that art must mirror its age. He 
preferred to think of himself as heading a revolution and gloried 
in his exclusion from the government-sponsored exhibition. 

Manet heard about this defiant gesture, talked about it as 
all painters did, and no doubt studied the work, but more 
because this was the thing for young men to do than because he 
saw any affinity. Had Courbet been the Goya of his age young 
Manet's eyes might have been opened. As it was, he would 
have been horrified had anyone described him as the born 
realistic painter; the whole principle of realism in art, which was 
becoming a conversational must in the young painters' cafes, 
would have struck him as a suicidal turning away from the one 
sure source of fame and a pleasant life. 

In this same year he was give n what from a distance appears 
3*ra, positive command from fate to read the future. He pain ted 
^picture in the studio as far removed from the th eatrical effect 

^criticized it harshly. The response of the students was to 
crowd round Manet, shower him with congratulations and 
bedeck with flowers the easel on which the picture stood. All 
Couture'sLenvy spat out into an angry 'M^JGdend^if you have 
anv pretensions to being the head of a new school o f painting, 
kindly go somewhere else to set it up/ 

Hint could scarcely be broader. ,M«l6t did, JlQt take It 
He had no wish to set up a s jin innovator and to incur the 
^"^ which hfi wdl knpw innovators alwa ys brought on th em- 
selves. He saw himself as strictly practical in painting as in 
Ele and unfortunate that Couture could not grasp the obvio us. 
Somehow he patched matters up.with the envious master. He 
remained in the studio. Not for almost another year, when he 

f W | H ■■ mul l ■« ■ ■ ■ ■«. r . ., i . ,i . .,„ *A lmm m -J«~mmm r ~i»~.~m--~. 

had well passed his twenty-fourth birth day, did he leave; and 
then, after six years with Cou t ure, only because he felt that he 
had no more to learn from him. 
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His actions after leaving the studio were precisely what his 
father and Couture would have approved ; they were the con- 
ventional actions of every monied young man eager to take the 
safe and sure road to eminence. It was only too true that he 
had no more to learn from Couture- Those six yejpis left their 

mark. Manet, who a bsorbed ihfc. work of oth^r men with 

unhappy ease, topfe^r^tudio in Rue Lavoisier with an other 
e x=student f Count Albert de Balleroy, a young man of good 
family and infinitesimal talent, and at once beg^n r to paint 
pictures which had all the slickness of a Couture* cailva s and * 
not a littleo f its insincerity. He worked from time to time at 
the so^cdk d^AcadAnie Suisse, on the Quai des Orfevres, 
where Pere Suisse, theec-model, provided models for making 
studies from the nude at all hours. He spent some wee kends at 
Fontainebleau studying rustic characters. He^^conHnued to 
visitti^^^^^^aSSng and copying themastCT^^ 
*tJ H .fasdna^^ gallery of 

Louis-Phi^ with after his fall in 1848 

but many typical paintings remained, Velasquez, Goya and 
Murillo being fairly well represented, and these took up most of 
Manet's attention. 

lojma mLaLcame^the second obligatory st age. H^made hist - 
GrandJ Iour. In those days the would-be successful painter 
spent his months touring the famous foreign galleries, in Italy 
especially. It was as much the thing to do as St-Moritz is 
now de rigueur for a certain society in the winter. Manet had 
a weakness for aping the fast-vanishing aristocrat. He had 
already visited Germany and Italy with his parents. He 
now set off unaccompanied on the famous round. The Grand 
Tour was for him a double necessity, nourishing the painter 
whilst polishing his manners and bestowing the sophisticated 
air of the travelled man. He did the job of the aristocratic 
painter thoroughly and in the highest spirits: The Hague, 
Amsterdam, Munich, Dresden, Vienna, Florence, Rome, 
Venice. 

He is easy to imagine as he strolls the fashionable streets and 
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orders his expensive drink at whatever cafe was then reputed to 
be the thing. c In country and town he always wore a coat or 
jacket cut in at the waist/ said Proust, 'with light-coloured 
trousers and an unusually tall wide-brimmed hat.' He wore 
the hat well back on his head showing plenty of the light, wavy 
hair, he swung a cane nonchalantly between yellow-gloved 
fingers, a flower filled his buttonhole and between lips twisted 
ironically jutted a large and costly cigar. He had grown a 
blond beard. Bright eyes, set a little closely, sparkled on each 
side of a strong nose. He was like a thousand others. 

But there was a difference. None could present a more 
resolutely bored front to the world than he. He followed 
routine precisely until he reached the picture galleries. Then, 
instead of the cursory appraisal, came hour after hour of close 
examination, keen eyes roaming, staring, analysing, quick 
fingers sketching. Qne side of Manet dema nded the life of the 
leisured tourist; the other insisted "that he track down ev ery 
t echnical secret which would make him a be tter painter and 
more assured success. Nor was this mere calculation; that, in 
his eyes, would have betrayed a deplorable commercialism. 
He was truly and vitally interested because he loved painting 
as^^^T ^ he wished to g^^e^^ - 

In Holland he did more than play the patrician and train 
the painter; he took up a curious friendship of long standing. 
His affairs of the heart were already, and were to remain, those 
of every young man of his temperament and circumstance in 
the Paris of the '50's and '6o's. He met at Tortoni's, the Cafe 
Riche or other favoured centres of the smart set many demi- 
mondaines. They served him as model and as companion, 
they also took his mind off uncongenial aspects of himself. 

Yet he was closely tied to the respectable however much he 
acted the slightly dissolute man about town. When he h ad 
come back years earlier from his trip to Ri o he found at home 
a.^ m usic teacher a Dutch girl Suzanne LeenfiorT UnHke her 
predecessors she showed grit; she hung on anxTwas eventually 
accepted as one of the family. .She„and Edouard — two years 
Jkg rjunior — fell in love. At the beginning of 185 2 Suzanne 
gave birth to a chil d. The identrtyof^T^ not 

revealed — nor, for that matter, was that of the mother, 
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officially. Suzanne stood as the boy's godmother and Manet 
as his godfather. She took the child back to Holland, and 
there, four years later, Manet looked them up. He had not 
forgotten them and was not to forget though at this moment he 
was not prepared or able, or she was unwilling in the circum - 
s tances (the truth is not known) 9 to go further than occasional 
meetings. """"*"" 

n^^ mjarig^ he took up the roun d of work and pleasure and 
thsji^t^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^5SL ei1 who in 
very different ways were to have a considerable effect on his 
future. ^^^^"^^^^TOS^^^^^^gST'tte^ champion 
nf rnl^iif, ftf fe romanticjm aginatij gii, 6Tac5SiS7wliose wo rk 
Man^hadi^mx^ ^ Louvre. He and Proust paid 

a visit of homage to the great man who had just been elected a 
member of the Institut and of the Salon jury. They were 
received with a certain coolness which discouraged them from 
repeating the visit. The coolness, however, seems to have been 
no more than the normal, rather frigid maimer of Delacroix; 
he did not forget his visitors. 

Th^&ec end mee ti ng was in tlMg JL ouvre where Manet beca me 
frien dly with a y o ung painter he had often seen the re indus- 
triou sly copying. TThis painter was Fanti n Ealour7a man of 
marexuii&^ substanHaTtalent TaSHn /was" at once 

charmed by thZ^leputiir*anct pleasant-spoken Manet and, 
being disposed towards hero-worship, soon convinced himself 
that this new friend was out of the ordinary run of men and of 
painters. This conviction was to give Manet much pleasure 
and perhaps even more embarrassment. 

, So far Manet had not considered himself sufficiently advanced 
ta attempt the Salon which was h eld in alternate years. Never- 
theless all his hopesw^^ No comparable shop 
window for the painter existed. At the Salon he stood a 
chance, if his picture was well hung and praised by one or two 
prominent critics, that the work would be sought by thousands 
of people, among them the collectors of the day. A high- 
priced sale would probably follow and — of more moment to 
Manet — the beginnings of a Parisian reputation with its com- 
missions to make portraits of notable people, its invitations 
from society hostesses anxious to seize the latest celebrity for her 
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soirees, and leading to honours of a more tangible kind from the 
Institute Apart from the Salon a painter could find — and 
that with difficulty — only the windows of one or two dealers as 
a means of showing his work to the public. The cachet of 
choice by jury was lost, as was the ready-made crowd and 
critic of the Salon. 

N aturally Manet plumped for the Salon . In 1858 he paint ed 
bis first serious picture Le Buveur d' Absinthe and subndtte Jlt 
t o the Salon jury the next Spring. D elacroix voted for it. 
<ii^^^^E^^^^Si^i^^ypj3£an. anti-realist cam- 
paign— voted against it — liejcesij^f^^ Couture. 

T &s blow shocked Man et back into conformism. During 

^ mm ■■""■""""J WSMMawiwa..^^ --,.,,- ^ mm "w,.^ O 

the next eighte^ DLm ont hs he p ain t ed a series of canvases feature 
i ng the small boy who looked af ter his materials, cleaning 
brashes, scr aping palettes and gene rally making himself useful. 
TKeTftacl?^ and it was 

to MuriUo that he turned; his V enfant aux cerises, IS enfant an 
chien and U enfant a Vepee had all the charm and the sentimental- 
ity of the Spaniard though painted more broadly and in vivid 
colours. 

The paintings done or on the way to completion, a tragedy 
made Manet unwilling to continue work on them or, for a time, 
even to use them. All those who had met Manet — except the 
few critical spirits who thought him a shade vulgar — were at 
one in commending his mild manner, a manner at times giving 
the impression that he was not sure of himself. T ^he impression 
w asjoot false: he was uncertain of two things, his po sition in 
so rietyand the right approach to his work; Jie wanted froth 
worlds , the social world he yearned to conquer and the worl d 
as the painter saw it. Th ese apart, he imposed on himself an 
impassibility which could convey often enough a gentleness of 
disposition he did not really possess. Though easygoing by 
nature he was capable of fits of frightening anger. 

The capacity for anger was rarely visible in these days of 
his early twenties. There was rarely cause for it. He led a 
pleasant life as he thought of pleasure; no one said him nay 
except the Salon jury and a certain family named Brunet. 
For the rejection at the Salon was followed a few months later 
by another cruel cut. He obtained his first co mmission, to 
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paint the portrait of a Mme Brunet. T his great moment in 
the life of a painter excited him. He worked |iard r determined 
to, do well. , Mme Brunet was not beautiful, was not even 
pretty, and he did not try to make her so. E£J3^dntfidbher as 
he saw her. Her family, shocked by what the y considered 
cr udity; refusejjbTacce pT^ P a Y a sou - 

T hZc^sIremsimtd in hSntudib t a j&en Mnmtrgninder of the 
fate of the man w ho tries to tell the truth . He had to endure, 
helplessly, the knowledge that he was being spoken of in 
Parisian drawing rooms as an unpolished painter — a double 
agony to him, eager to get on and eager to be accepted as the 
glass of fashion. 

Tliesejrebuffs— the one a direct and public blow to his far 
fr om negffjible vanit y^ the other a shattering private stroke 
3^a^LsF^^5$t^o"wanted to paint honestly— made him less 
fhan geniX ^lebrooded when alone— which he tried not to 
be more than could be helped. Someone had to pay, this 
being the law of his nature and quite beyond his control. The 
one who paid was one who perhaps of all living people loved 
him most unselfishly. The little studio urchin— his model 
throughout 1859 — worshipped his handsome and generous 
master. He would do anything for his god; anything, except 
be tidy. The child — he was not yet in his teens — came from 
the warren of streets round about the Gare St Lazare, only a 
few minutes' walk from the studio; he knew less than nothing 
of cleanliness except the cleaning of Manet's brushes and 
palette. One day early in i860 Manet, in a specially bad 
humour — perhaps he had been left to himself too long — came 
into the studio unexpectedly and found it filthy. He was a 
neat and tidy man; he was an ambitious man rebuffed. The 
scapegoat offered himself for the sacrifice. He fell on the child. 
Rage suddenly overcame him; he shouted, abused, told the 
Doy never to show his face in the studio again. 
THffewent out, his cheerful self once more. When he returned 
to the studio late that night he found the boy hanging from a 
rope he had tied to a beam of the studio roof. 

The life of a studio rat — as they were often called — was not 



iield of much account in those days. There was little or no 
publicity. Manet left the studio at once, moved to one in 
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the Rue de la Victoire, could not settle there— it was still too 
close to the scene — and moved again, further north to the 
Rue, de Douai on the borders of Montmartre and Batignolles 

painting. H e may have thought for a time that he had 
exorcised his devil but few men and certainly not Manet could 
ever wholly recover from such a shock. He was doubly un- 
fortunate. His lively conscience suffered. Still worse, that in 
him which had respoSaeariso the morbidity of the Spanish 
painters flourished on the horrible aspect of the tragedy. Jgc 
was never again able to control firmly let alone suppress jh is 
inihfgMiv elementiJ ime ^ftf r ti me it asas-t o rise up in his w ork 
.gklgmgiEJ^th, Mood^disaMer- # m 

y\t ftx tf- ne seemed to h ave won the fight, for it was in this 
t^ w fitnHm t hat he painted the pictures which were to bring 
hi m for the first time to public notice. 

"One of these ^ctuxes^ Portrait de M et Mme Auguste Manet, was 
a study of his parents which might almost have been painted 
by Couture. The second Le Guitarrero witnessed yet again to 
his preoccupation with the Spanish masters, this time Goya 
and Velasquez. The third, La Musique aux Tuileries, celebrated 
amongst other matters two new acquaintanceships of moment, 
with Baudelaire and with the Commandant Lejosne. He had 
been introduced to the latter by Fantin and at the well-known 
weekly soiries he met representatives of the Commandant's 
radical tastes, young musicians devoted to Wagner (whose 
work was regarded with horror by the French public), young 
painters rebelling against the academic treadmill, young poets 
pledged to destroy the false romanticism lingering on from the 
>3o's, young politicians muttering darkly of the destruction of 
Imperialism. 

Whether Manet was entirely at ease in this milieu may be 
doubted; he had to balance the rather awkward company of 
rebels against the social eminence of their host and one or two 
of his guests. But the most celebrated of those who dropped in 
from time to time at the Avenue Trudaine Thursday evenings 
seems to have given him nothing but pleasure. Baudelaire, 
more than ten years his senior, was by this time a man of note m 
intellectual circles though still scarcely known by the public; as 
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art critic he had gone from strength to strength and as poet he 
had earned himself a martyr's crown by the proscription of Les 
Fleurs du Mai three years earlier. But though hailed by the 
rebels as fellow spirit, Baudelaire's rebellion was against other 
gods; he had moved far from his enthusiasm of '48. For the 
school of realists which was taking nebulous shape in the 
Brasserie des Martyrs, Courbet's headquarters, he by this 
time had only scorn: its aim was shortsighted, he said, and 
its members vulgar. 

This attitude reassured Manet who did not then suspect in 
his new friend and patron what would have disturbed him even 
more than approval of realism — Baudelaire's contempt for the 
human race and wish to raise 'universal hostility 5 against 
himself. For some years the popularity-loving Manet was 
spared the embarrassing knowledge. He saw Baudelaire as a 
distinguished literary figure, a man with aristocratic con- 
nections, a dandy, an admirer or at least an approver of his 
own work and its trend. He was, in brief, a man whom in 
every respect it would be well to cultivate; a man, too, to whom 
favours could be paid — for Baudelaire was already in the toils 
of creditors and Manet was generous with his loans and gifts. 

On Baudelaire's side he found Manet charming, helpful, 
admiring, talented. He was to tell Manet's mother that he 
found it difficult 'not to admire his character as much as his 
talents' but this was as much kindness as strict truth. He 
found, as he came to know Manet better, that he had 'brilliant 
if light faculties' and that though c he will never manage com- 
pletely to fill the gaps in his temperament, he has a temperament 
and that's the important thing'. A Baudelaire could not ad- 
mire without reservations a man who sought public favour 
above everything else but he could like a kind man and, per- 
haps above all, be immensely intrigued by the conflict — and 
not least by Manet's apparent ignorance of it — between the 
painter who scorned convention and the man who sought its 
rewards. A lover of Delacroix such as Baudelaire could not be 
expected to appreciate Manet's embryonic modernity. He did 
see and respond enthusiastically to Manet's combination of 
talent and temperament however antipathetic the result was 
likely to be to him. At a time when the critic might search all 
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Paris in vain for a painter who looked like striking out for him- 
self, Manet appeared to the poet's experienced eye as an im- 
portant phenomenon. Whether Baudelaire was good for 
Manet is another matter. He and his new companion were at 
one in their love of the dramatic in art. But it did not end 
there; there are ways and ways of painting dramatic canvases. 
By that time the poet was far gone in sombre pessimism. When 
he praised the painter's temperament he was praising the side 
of Manet that the boy's suicide had so recently stirred; his 
preference significantly was for the Spanish work of his new 
friend. 

Baudelaire's full impact on the unsure Manet with his 
secret battle took time to show itself, but his influence was 
immediate. Manet's study of the fashionable crowd sup- 
posedly listening to the Sunday band in the Tuileries garden 
was not an auspicious beginning to the friendship — or, what 
would be nearer the truth, to the relationship between accepted 
critic and fledgling painter. In this picture Manet was at last 
able to carry out his long-felt wish at Couture's; here was a 
bevy of people in modern clothes and extremely unheroic 
attitudes, occupying themselves in a fashion as prosaic and as 
up-to-date as could be imagined. It is difficult to realize 
today the unobviousness, the daring of such a subject then. 
Manet was the first man with the courage to tackle it. He did 
not do it in the spirit of Baudelaire's call to the contemporary 
painter to demonstrate 'how great and poetic we are in our 
cravats and polished top boots' but in the letter. Baudelaire 
hoped for a painter to prove that a man's soul could shine as 
nobly out of a modern setting as an antique one.^ Manet 
painted his c rowd literally; true to life they m ight be, inspiring 
S^were^noir ~ 



The picture was either not finished in time fo r the 1861 
Salon or Manet had doubts ^Bo^m^^t^^ghe fa cts are 
notclear. He submitted the family portrait and the study of a 
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Spanish guitar pla yer. 3 goth were accepted. The acceptance 
of the first was a foregone'coELciusion ; Couture must have been 
delighted with it. The acceptance of the second by an excep- 
tionally retrograde jury was a surprise. Perhaps they were so 
much reassured by the orthodoxy of the first submission as not 
to examine the second too closely. Or they took the view of 
the public and many critics, that a modern figure was accept- 
able if dressed in unfamiliar garments. They, like so many 
who praised it, overlooked the fact that the garments, though 
strange to them, were modern to the Spaniard who wore them. 
It was a strictly realistic picture; probably the first ever to have 
slipped into that august assembly of dishonest nonentities. It 
was also, though no one seemed to realize it, a kind of French 
version of Goya. In it could be read the whole story of Manet 
as painter, but nobody chose to see it. 

On the contrary; its acceptance was not the end of the won- 
der. At first both pictures had been treated as newcomers to 
the Salon usually were treated; they were hung so high as to 
be almost unnoticeable. Then Theophile Gautier, who had 
taken the trouble to peer upward, wrote a glowing criticism 
beginning 'Caramba! Here, for a change, is a guitar player 
who hasn't stepped straight out of the Opera ComiqueP 
Gautier was a travelled man; he knew Spain; his reputation 
was high. Other critics followed him. Delacroix put in a 
word. The hanging committee changed their minds; they 
rehung the picture so that all could see it. XhfiJ^XMffi^ 
commcntjQQntin^^d; thfipictur e was awarded wh at was known 
as an honourable mendor^hichjcam 

So ,liF^ r w aie'oF fwenty-rune and without serious st ruggle 
Ma net seemed to have put his foot firmly on the ladder of the 
kind of fame he sought. "™ --— ~ — 

KS5r™came an embarrassing interlude. Courbet's f ol- 
l owers from the Brasserie des Mar tyrs made a point of visiting 
th$ Salon*. They went to jeer at the academic paintings hung 
by the score. This time their jeering stopped when they 
reached the Manet guitarist. In the depth of a forest of dead 
wood sprouted this canvas which exemplified all the realistic 
qualities they used to argue about so pugnaciously over the 
cafe tables — truthful observation, strength of handling, freedom 
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from sentimentality, fearless use of bright colour. They made 
enquiries about Manet. Fantin, often seen at the Brasserie, 
could tell them. Excitement grew. Here was a young 
painter with all the attributes needed by a leader of the modern 
school. They went in a body to Manet's studio to pay their 
respects. 

praise is always sweet and Manet was no man to turn it 
^^I]EEzSiSIEi^SoSI^ffiSi^olirtisy. He was 
so charming that they came again, bringing with them the 
young critics who acted as their spokesmen in the press. Thus 
Manet met Edmond Duranty, reputedly the son of Prosper 
Merimee, who had first put the gospel of realism into print, 
following Courbet' s Pavilion du Realism at the World Fair with 
a short-lived journal called Le Realism. Manet met Zacharie 
Astruc, poet, sculptor and critic, handsome, loyal, patient, 
the perfect model. He met Champfleury who, writing osten- 
sibly on Courbet, had forecast the coming in French painting 
of c a great and noble Velasquez, a scoffing and satirical Goya', 
a cap which Manet would scarcely forbear to place on his own 
head. Champfleury had already published in novel form a 
slightly satirical account of the Brasserie schools— realism was 
only one of many— but he remained loyal to Courbet and to 
the general principle of realism. Another congratulatory visi- 
tor was Castagnary, perhaps the staunchest of all the realist 
critics. A man of very different nature, though coming with a 
similar purpose, was the Parnassian leader, Theodore de Ban- 
ville, who saw in the new movement in painting an echo and 
support for his poetic school. 

Behin d Manet' s genuine gratification at this unexpected and 
widespread tribute i rbm supporters"^ a m odern school in 

had just' reached the first rung ot a respectable, lucrative and 
fashionable career, these visits from the wild young men of the 
Paris art world threatened danger as much as they gave 
pleasure. But he masked his feelings so well— or it maybe 
that his pleasure only gave way to alarm after they had left— 
that his visitors went away convinced that in him they had 
found a leader young enough, charming enough and talented 
enough to lead the painting of his country out of the slough into 
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which it had fallen. It was true that what these men thought 
was, for the moment, neither here nor there; they had mouths, 
they had pens, they had brushes, but they had little or no power. 
Nevertheless they made a noise; they were known and detested 
if not feared. If MaPfiLJKCMO^^ them in the 

m ind of the officialdom which controlledtto^tunes of th e 
paa^tern rFiSice he was a lost man. ^ ~~~ 

He moved cai rtij^^ new circle of ad - 

m irers as dis creetly as he could. A bove all he^ dused— as 
tactfoUyaTp^ Brasserie. 

He had no wish to follow them in any sense of t he word, least 
of all in the physical sense, jo the Brasserie. H e was soon to 
tell Zola, one of his most enthusiastic champions, that he 
'revelled in society life and took exquisite pleasure in the 
glitter and elegance of evening parties 5 . He might equally 
well have said, since his life illustrated it so amply, that he 
revelled in the morning and late afternoon stroll along the 
boulevards and the drink and chat and stare from one of the 
smart cafes, enjoying the well-dressed women and conscious of 
his own immaculateness. 

This penchant for society, which he was to acknowledge 
freely as well as demonstrate almost hourly, was true enough. 
But it was not the whole truth. I^J^kodisj^^ 
'h e was never happy unless active 3 was exact and ominous. 
H ft 1nvpr| th^ 'glitter and elegance 3 for themselves . He also 
sojjgi^^ m every 

minute "oflfl g d ay, fe e l i n g 1 s uf e-only. be fore his easel or in the 
midst of company. But he drew the line at the Brasserie in 
Montmartre which was both unfashionable and a threat to his 
career. It was bad enough, gossip in Paris being what it was, 
to have known hotheads visiting his studio and hailing him as a 
kind of rebel leader. For him to attend what was widely 
known as the rebel headquarters could be to commit profes- 
sional suicide. 

Fortunately he had a sort of excuse. Courbet, the raison 
d?Hreo£ the Brasserie gatherings, had not relished this attempted 
crowning of a new king before the old one was dead, when, in 
fact, he had never felt more life or power. Not that Courbet 
was an ungenerous man; caught in the right mood, no one 
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surpassed him in- generous gesture. But Manet had made no 
effort to bow before the throne or even to attend the court; he 
had kept aloof. Champfleury's prophecy of the future Franco- 
Spanish genius also struck Courbet as queer taste in a professed 
disciple. He therefore, slightly peeved, let fall one or two 
caustic comments on the borrowings from Velasquez plainly 
visible in the Guitarrero, borrowings both blatant and unsuc- 
cessful. Manet never sought to disguise his sources; he bor- 
rowed fr eel y in lay-out, subject and, to a point, styl e from 

various mas tog,^ Buthe chose to interpret Courbet's remarks 

as a reflection which would prevent him from joining what was 
in essence a Courbet school. Underlining his intentions, he 
moved house again, taking a studio well inside the Batignolles 
quarter, the quarter of retired army men and high respecta- 
bility. 

I t_was then that he fi rst met Degas, met him copying at the 
Louvre as he had first seen Fantlh. Degas" was~lT painter but 
T5 s importance to Manet restedHEbr sorne"tm^^ on 

hi s social qualifications, which were more disti nguished than 
h is own, and on his wit . No hintof the future appearaitcrmar, 
disturb or excite what slowly became a curious friendship; 
curious because they appeared to have so little in common 
except a love of good talk and good living — though even this 
last was interpreted by each very differently. 

Manet had to wait two years for another bite at the cherry 
since the next Salon was not held until 1863. The acquaint- 
anceship between Baudelaire and himself grew slowly. In 
1862 Manet made a portrait of Jeanne Duval, Baudelaire's 
mistress. Baudelaire watched the painter at work on this 
and other pictures. He appreciated Manet's ardour — 'he flung 
himself at the blank canvas in a passion of eagerness as if he 
had never painted before 5 was Mallarme's description some 
years later and it held good then. He also believed that he was 
developing well. As always, he was particularly struck by 
his Spanish pictures. A Spanish ballet company was per- 
forming in Paris then and Manet took the opportunity to per- 
suade them to pose in his studio. The resulting canvases — 
which included a portrait in Spanish costume of a new model 
Victorine Meurend — were spoken of very highly by Baudelaire 
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that year as a kind of confirmation of Champfleury's prophecy. 
'At the forthcoming Salon/ he wrote in a well-known journal, 
'we shall be seeing a number of his canvases, some so deeply 
imbued with a Spanish spirit that one might almost believe that 
the genius of Spain had fled to France.' 

Manet worked hard; played hard too, though careful always 
to create an impression of dignified leisure. His father died in 
the autumn of 1862 and Edouard, left a comparatively rich 
man and with the last restraint withdrawn, was free to spend 
his money as he pleased. Victorine Meurend was one of these 
ways. For the rest he was a shade freer with his money than 
before; and as he was self-indulgent not to say absurdly lavish 
in his use of it, he was kept busy in his supposedly spare time 
by the sheer effort of spending gracefully. It cannot be said 
t hat this mon ey project ed him in to the salons of the Boulevard 
SaiirtjG^^ "heeded to gain an 

entri e^ there, try thoug h one might. And Manet did try; it 
was one of his heart's desires. *~*~~ - ~™ - — 

FoTlEe" moment he coSSoted himself by forming a little 
coterie of his own; he, began to make a point of sitting at a 
certain table at a certain hour of the evening at the Cafe de 
Bade. He made it understood that he was at home there. 
Friends and admirers began to turn up — Degas, Fantin, Proust 
in the lead — to exchange witty remarks, to discuss painting, 
women, food, wine, clothes. It became a kind of conservative 
Brasserie. 

It may be that Baudelaire's high praise led to Manet's next 
exhi bition; though whether his friend' s words encouraged him 
to pro pose or the gallery to accept cannot be sa id. At any rate 
an e xhibition of fourteen canvases was sEownat the fasKionable 
GaloS^ ^ little m ore than a 

month before^SFT863 Salon. Manet no doiJErEoped that 
favourable comment would smooth his way with the Salon 
jury and influence visitors to seek out his pictures accepted by 
the jury. 

The idea was sound, but Manet did not reckon, and could 
never bring himself to reckon with that intangible something in 
himself which was to prove inimical to jury and public. He 
did not shpw only his Spanish pictures, one of which had a. 
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quatrain by Baudelaire attached, at Martinet's; he showed 
La Musique aux Tuileries for the first time; and it was the recep- 
tion given to this picture which provided a hint, if he had been 
able or ready to take one, of the ordeal ahead. 

Even t he Spanish pictu res did not escape criticism; their 
bright ^^^^^^^^^^HS^SE^press as 'a caricature of 
e o lo ur'ii — JB ^Tuileries con cert pleased no one and offended 
many. One irate visitor threatened trrtake matters into his 
own hands' if the picture were not removed. Paul Mantz, 
one of the most powerful critics of the day, wrote in the Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts: 'This art may be very straightforward but it 
certainly is not healthy'. He followed with an ominous 'We 
shall not be taking it on ourselves to plead the cause of M. 
Manet before the Salon jury'. 

According to Proust, Manet had foreseen criticism. The 
setting of his main submission to the Salon that year was a 
glade by the Seine at Gennevilliers, north-west of the city. He 
and Proust were sitting there one August afternoon the previous 
year when some girl bathers scrambled out of the river before 
them. Watching them, Manet said, 'Apparently I am ex- 
pected to turn out a nude. All right, I'll do them one, with 
people like that as models. Of course they'll pull it to pieces, 
but they can say what they like.' 

Bold words: and no doubt when Manet first conceived his 
idea for what was to be Le Dejeuner sur VHerbe his immediate 
instinct, to paint the modern girl after bathing, obliterated that 
secondary instinct, to make work that would be popular. It 
was the Couture studio and its models all over again. Filled 
with his usual enthusiasm he dashed at the canvas. As so 
often he did not bother to invent either lay-out or subject; he 
took the lay-out straight from an engraving of Raphael's 
Judgment of Paris; the subject he took from a picture in the 
Louvre, Giorgione's Concert champitre in which, illustrating a 
Greek myth, Giorgione had painted two nude women in the 
company of two musicians in clothes of the Renaissance. 
Manet did very differently. His theme wa ^start1iTi^1y^uft»to- 
dat^wfH%4aJact, j)nth™$lx*^^ wtsftTrrnf himself 

and Projost4ir1±rrT^^ with the 

two girl batfiBy-^h^ Jiad seen there. One ofllhfL^ irls was 
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nud%4Jww5th£r^^ men were dressed in modern 

;lothes.^~-ft^m^ realistic. 

This was one of three pictures submitted by Manet to the 
Salon ; the other two were Spanish figures, though the models 
arere French. Th e J^^^ ^^^^^j^r^^^ ^ 

T^isti^^ of reactionary 

fever it rejected no fewer than four thousand works. ^ The 
affair became something of a scandal. Louis Napoleon inter- 
vened and, after looking at some of the rejected works, decided 
that a special exhibiti6 nortE^"sh ould be held if the artists 
wished. Irrthis way the famous Salon des Refuses came into 
being, opening in the midS^^y two weeks after the official 
Salon. 

~ ^MfosTc^ including M anet, welcomed this 

c hance to show their work. TEey believed "that t he occasion, 
uni que in the history of art, would dra w vast crowds. They 
were right. The Salon attendanc es fell markedly after the 
e xhibition of the rejectedjoegnj^^ 

were quick to print jokes about Salon exhibitors planning to be 
rejected next year so that their work would be seen by the 
multitude. 

T he joy of the reject ed did not last long. They drew the 
crow3s7tliey also drewWelaughter. The thousands"oT people 
whoTston^ oad brtfay-came-tcrsee the latest 

sensation, not of serious art but of something which, rejected 
by the jury, must be comical. And they found all comical; 
they came to scoff and scoff they did; the building almost 
rocked with laughter as groups moved from picture to picture, 
pointing, grimacing, doubled up. And of all the paintings in 
the exhibition Manet's Le Dejeuner (listed under the title Le 
Bain) attracted the broadest grins and loudest laughs. 

In vain did the serious visitors — and there were many — 
attempt to regard this and other paintings with an open mind. 
In vain did the defenders of the rejected artists talk and write. 
The public was not to be done out of its joke. It was beneath 
the dignity of the conservative critics to adopt this line of 
attack. For the most part they treated the exhibits with 
hostile caution. The critique on Manet's chief painting which 
appeared in the Gazette de France is a fair example of the tone 
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taken. 'Monsieur Manet/ said the article, 'possesses all the 
qualities necessary to ensure unanimous rejection by every 
earthly jury. His figures stand out like cardboard, with 
unrelieved and uncompromising harshness. His work has all 
the bitterness of those green fruits destined never to ripen. 
His acid colouring pierces the eye like the blade of a saw.' 

For the defence, Astruc proved himself most courageous. 
His championship ex!<^S^^*TEe'lengths of writing and pub- 
lishing a daily journal for the period of the show. His remarks 
on Manet illustrate the extent to which he had already placed 
his faith in the painter as the leader of the modern school. 
'Manet!' he wrote enthusiastically. 'One of the greatest art- 
istic figures of this age!' And he followed this hardy declara- 
tion with an analysis of his new hero's talent. It had, he said, 
a decisive, a curt side that startled at first sight, but to counter- 
act this was the matter-of-fact Manet, sober, forceful, honest. 
This, he claimed, reflected the painter's two-sided disposition 
which was at once exalted and reserved though always highly 
sensitive to impressions. He summed up; Manet was 'the 
brilliance, the inspiration, the pungent flavour and th e great 
jj prprise' of the Safon Hies R efuses." 

jThis was poor consola tion to a Manet who dared not show 
^^^^L^^^^^^ Db- € y can sa Y what they l ike' he had 
Tjo asted toProust when begi nning work on Le Dijeuner some 
ni ge months earlier. T his wg^artempprary flourish. Im- 
petuous by nature, he meant it only in the first flush of an idea, 
when he thought of nothing but being himself as painter, of 
painting what he saw and — even more to the point — what he 
chose to see, refusing to be overawed by obvious signs of what 
would happen to the man who dared to be true to himself. 
Refusing, in fact, to see these signs; his shortage of imagination 
did not stop short with the painter. It is possible, though 
unlikely, that he might have accepted with comparative calm 
adverse criticisms from the men he most wanted to please. 
Tor public ridicule he was not prepar ed. It horrified him. 
He determined^to^ofit by it. „ No more wouHTT ^ovrEis 
unhappy temperament to rush in to his destruction. ~*~"""~^ 
HftenSaa~not yet acknowledged that there were forces in him 
and outside him which he could not control. The strength of 
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his inner compulsion towards honesty of vision was to declare 
itself later. The outside effect of this honesty was always out 
of his reach. Astruc was only the mouthpiece of a considerable 
cluster of young men, painters, poets, critics, novelists — the 
avant garde in short. Two young men not long up in the 
great city from Aix-en-Provence, Emile Zola and Paul Cezanne, 
went many times to the Salon des Refuses and paused most 
often before the work of Manet. The one, realistic journalist 
soon to become realistic novelist, found Manet's treatment of 
the nude and of modern dress inspiring, a clarion call to the 
truth he longed to preach. The other, the painter still to find 
himself, loved the oppositions and contrasts frankly stated in 
Manet's work; above all he relished with all the fiery relish 
of a passionate nature the vivid colours Manet dared to use. 
Louis Napoleon's widely quoted judgment, that the Manet 
bathing scene was 'immodest' — a crushing blow to Manet the 
social climber— merely brought contemptuous laughs from 
Qggarme^nd^Zola. No one heard these laughs. Nevertheless 
the two unknown young men \yere expressing in their emp hatic 
manner what a growing number b^the of 

. Bi ^^^^^m a A^^gr B Man et A s stock, tallen to nea r zero with 
those he wanted to please T was rising to new heights with those 
. whose admiration alarmed as much asltHa ttered him. 

Some indication of his unsought propulsion towards rebellious 
eminence was shown later that year. Delacroix died in the 
summer and Fantin at once yearned to show tangible signs of 
the adoration with which he was viewed by the advanced 
artists. He therefore painted the first of his Hommage groups 
for the following year's Salon — the Salon from then onwards 
becoming an annual occasion. He showed himself, palette in 
hand, before a portrait of the master surrounded by a collec- 
tion of men who represented fairly well those who had so re- 
cently expressed a belief in Manet as the eventual successor of 
Delacroix — Duranty, Baudelaire and Champfleury chief among 
them. Manet agreed to pose, perhaps because he could not 
resist the compliment, perhaps because he hoped that the name 
and reputation of Delacroix would make the gesture respect- 
able, perhaps because he was situated modestly in the back- 
ground. But there he was. 
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It may also be that he was preoccupied by another matter 
whilst the painting progressed. The death of his father had 
opened the way to the completion of his relationship with 
JSazanne Leenh off. Old M. Manet had successfully protested 
against the misalliance; he held the purse strings. Whether 
his son regarded marriage as no more than honourable 01 
whether he truly wanted it cannot be said. Probably the 
latter even though he took his time about coming to the point. 
He was not by temperament or inclination likely to prove a 
faithful husband; he did remain an admiring one. He told 
Baudelaire proudly before leaving fo r Holland in October 18 63 
^h aJLha was off to marrv a wom an 'beautiful to look on, a very 
fine musician and with a heart of gold'. Baudelaire, who had 
some cause to be cynical, protested, but not of course to Manet 
'So many treasures in a single female — fantastic, isn't it? 
However, Manet meant what he said; it was a rule of life witt 
him that his possessions should be above reproach, above com- 
petition too and Suzanne had from the beginning this burder 
thrust on her — a burden which, it seems, she carried withoul 
too much trouble. 



Back in Paris the couple made a determined entrance i ntc 
the social scene . Mme Auguste Manet had already inaugur- 
ated a Thursday soiree to which she managed to attract 2 
number of prominent members of the advanced artistic set; 
Baudelaire was at first one of the chief guests, Mme Manel 
praising him a shade too warmly for the interest he took in hei 
son and receiving the inevitable insincerities in return. The 
accentuation on these evenings was, however, mainly on music 
for which Mme Manet had a passion : Chabrier used to play hij 
own compositions, the guitarist Bosc sang to his own accom- 
paniment, and the arrival of Suzanne as daughter-in-law gave 
the company the chance of hearing Chopin well played. 

Of the painters, Degas was to be heard making satirical 
remarks on officialdom or any other human foible whid: 
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happened to be his particular bete noire of the moment, Alfred 
Stevens looked in whenever he was in Paris, Fantin was a 
regular visitor and brought with him at times an oddity in the 
form of a pupil of Corot, the man who had always refused to 
teach painting. Astruc represented both poetry and criticism 
and Duranty brought along the man who was to outrival all 
in championship of Manet as the painter of the day and of the 
future. 

Zola had found Le Dejeuner c a simple and sincere rendering 
of reality'. It gave him 'a conviction of strength and unity 5 . 
And this presented him with a focal point for the campaign he 
was longing to fight against humbug, false romanticism, the 
closed eye. He met Manet, 'loved him instinctively', and 
began to express himself publicly and forcefully whenever he 
could find a platform. He was of an altogether different 
mental calibre and took a certain pleasure in shock treatment; 
his intention was, he said, To force my opinions down my 
readers' throats'. The opinion which stood out a mile, after a 
meeting with Manet followed a prolonged study of his pictures 
in the company of Cezanne, was that in him realism possessed 
its obvious leader. From this conclusion was but a step to the 
belief that it was his, Zola's, duty as well as his chief hope of 
making himself a power in the world of criticism, to elevate 
Manet to his rightful position. He was from Manet's point 
of view a decidedly alarming chafnpion but was also un- 
questionably lively company. No party could dwindle into 
soporifics when the dark and plumpish Zola was acting the 
Napoleon he somewhat resembled. 

A good foil to his animated hammer blows of conversation 
was supplied by Charles Cros, one of the most versatile young 
men in a city where versatility had become almost a sine qua non 
in the requirements for social success. Cros, a woolly-haired 
fair-skinned boy, was poet, painter, musician, inventor and 
actor. And it was in this last role, mimicking the famous and 
not so famous, and reciting with appropriate gesture his own 
light verse, that he was welcomed by every hostess who did not 
confine herself to guests with proven aristocratic blood. And 
the Manet soirees were completed by the inevitable bevy of 
smart women who could fill every pause with art gossip. Of 
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these only the attractive rotund Mme Loubens need be men- 
tioned. 

In this scintillating little world which was silly, witty, amus- 
ing and fashionable in limited degree Manet was happy, as 
happy as when in his other world he threw himself into his 
work. ,He was proud of his wife, proud of the people thev kn ew. 
hopeful th at the fame of this weekly asse mbly wotM draw 
others 'S 3"Sye"^m&e en tree to salo ns whns^ lustr^ he coveted. 
He knew that the answer, if there were one, lay as much in his 
work as Tui~motheFs soire e s*-. His o fferings to the 1864 Salon 
were pictures calculated to please. ^El iev didplease. T he 
IgMfTll^ ^^^^^^T^^^^^^ offended few . There were 
some murmurs at the arte 

^paSsF'^^^^^^ mrmurs which Baudelaire... co ntested. It 
was true, as he said, that Manetjiad never been to Spain but 
h1i""T3aim^ seen a Spanish picture 

was mistaken. This stout defence, coupled with a personal, 
and apparently successful effort to get Manet's pictures and 
Fantin's Hommage a Delacroix well hung represented the poet's 
final gesture before leaving for his wretched stay in Brussels. 
Manet, however, ever sensitive to criticism, mut ilated the 

That summer he was on the coast of Normandy. He also 
sat for another group canvas by Fantin. For the 1865 Salon 
he painted another religious picture Christ aux outrages. This 
could have been a wise choice if he wished to appeal to the 
public and conservative critics, as he did. Unhappily his 
r eligious pictures were suffici entl y in the mQQd^o lELJSr^ccLtQ 
make the French spent RtorsJh el pro foundly uneasy^ Yet even 
if he had been able to paint a conventional Christ he would 
have nullified the effect of this entry by submitting Olympia. 
This picture had been painted mQTeJliz nubJX^^ 
a utumn of 1863, a few mon ths after the notorious Salon des 
^Refuses. It could be seen as a^ges t nre of defia nce c e-t he 
crowdTWho had mocked Le Dijmnez . It was based on Titian's 
Urbino Venus which Manet had copied in Florence during his 
tour of European galleries some years earlier, but nothing of 
Titian was left in Olympia but the lay-out. The story had 
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vanished. The goddess had been transformed into a modern 
young woman, the servant into a negress, the dog into a black 
cat. Dignity and poetry had gone the way of the myth; in 
their place was stark realism without much purpose but the 
wish of the painter to paint. 

It has been said that he submitted Olympia at the wish of 
Baudelaire but this remains unproven. Baudelaire was then 
out of the country and his correspondence makes no direct 
reference to such a wish. The picture was not one that the 
poet would be likely to regard with great enthusiasm; his 
admiration for Manet was based on work of a different nature. 
It may be that Manet was thinking of the model Victorine 
Meurend. Most probably the explanation is no more and no 
less than the existence in Manet of that which made him try to 
make the Couture models pose naturally and in ordinary 
clothes. 

Whatever the cause the picture was submitted and, sur- 
prisingly, accepted. The jury that year had decid ed to be 
J fflimt; a l most all thepainters later to be known ^s Impres- 
sionist had their work taken . 

** One of these painters, appearing in the Salon for the first 
time, innocently fired the first shot which was to become a 
bombardment. On the opening day when Ma net came into 
t he section containing his work (picturerwefe^lliing alpha- 
betic^^ on ^s 
adr3^ n ext to his 
own pictures two seascap^^ He at 
cJncejum^^ was a hoax planned by 
enemies. He flew into a rage, and stamped out with a 'What 
creature has done this? The only praise I get is for a canvas I 
haven't painted !' 

This soon became : c What is the idea? To tak e my name and 
win a success'whilstT m being thrown to the wolv es !' For not 

dI3yTi ai^^ ^^LS^^^^^ ^^ re ^ use< ^ to 

believe]'""mafle an au^^^^^^^^^^T'BuFManet became 
^^^^S^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ almost to ajaan 
fi>]l qt i Olympia. 'What is this yeltowl)^^ this 

wretched model picked up heaven knows where?' asked one. 
C A sort of female gorilla,' declared another. The crowd 
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gathers round M. Manet's sexy Olympia as it does round a 
body in the morgue. Art that has sunk so low is not worthy 
of our censure.' So a third. And a fourth: 'He succeeds in 
arousing a great deal of nasty sniggering from the people who 
throng before this shameless creature.' And a fifth: 'Peace to 
M. Manet! Public ridicule has done justice to his work.' 

Even from those who might have been expected to try to 
understand if not appreciate came incomprehension. Judith, 
daughter of the Gautier who had praised Manet so gustily a few 
years past, wrote, 'The exhibition has its clown, a painter who 
sticks out his tongue at the people.' Gautier himself to whom 
Baudelaire had dedicated Les Fleurs du Mai reacted with a 
'Many people think it is enough to laugh and move on. But 
this is an error; M. Manet is not dismissed so easily; he has a 
school, he has followers, even fanatical admirers; his influence 
is more far-reaching than one might think. He has had the 
distinction of being thought a menace. But the danger has 
now passed. Olympia cannot be explained from any point of 
view . . . except, we regret to say, a passion to catch the eye at 
any price.' 

From the very Brasserie where Manet had been praised and 
to which so many efforts had been made to lure him, now came 
the sound of retreat. Castagnary, one of his first defenders, 
complained of his 'absence of sincerity and conviction'. Cour- 
bet, who had himself been roughly treated at the Salon, regret- 
ful to agree with his foes, said, 'I'm not a member of the 
Institut but, honestly, painting is something more than mak- 
ing playing cards.' 

The crowd scarcely needed this weight of critical encourage- 
ment to howl down the picture. Their behaviour before it 
excelled all the horrors of the Salon des Refuses; and when, 
after a short time, the hanging committee, shocked by the 
scenes, moved Olympia to a position high on the wall, a large 
crowd remained day after day to crane its neck and shout with 
laughter, snigger, whisper, nudge. 
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One hundred years or so after the event the behaviour of the 
visitors to the Salon is as difficult to judge rationally as Manet 
found it at the time. This is possibly because, as so often, the 
attitude of a minority governs the reactions of the whole. 
For every one who laughed and scoffed before Olympia there 
were a hundred who regarded the picture with silent dismay 
and anger. And, thinking as they did, they had good reason. 
France had turned a social somersault in the preceding half 
century. The governors of fashion and behaviour, the church, 
the monarchy and court, had disappeared or retired into a 
tolerated nonentity. The bourgeoisie reigned and ruled; they 
and their bourgeois emperor were the patrons of the day. 
But though the manufacturers and merchants of the 5 6o's 
enjoyed their wealth and eminence and power and would not 
have relinquished it on any account, they looked back for 
guidance in matters of taste: they needed no advice about the 
way to make money but were at a loss how to spend it. They 
had risen in life more quickly than their education and, 
having risen, looked about them and found life in the midst 
of plenty strangely lacking in grace. 

It has been proved again and again that man cannot live 
by bread alone. The bourgeoisie of Louis Napoleon's day dis- 
covered this truth afresh. In their vulgar and uncouth fashion 
they panted for a reminder that the world was not wholly 
given over to materialism and ugliness and the everyday. 
They looked back for help. They could and did ape the man- 
ners and habits of the monied men before their time, the 
aristocrats, but however successfully they imitated they were 
conscious of the secondhand and the not too successful second- 
hand. A few bold spirits took the path of the eccentric; the 
dandy flourished. The majority languished in their unac- 
customed wealth, pretending to feel at ease in their mansions 
and country estates, loading their women with jewels, trying 
to order dinner in the select restaurant as though they were 
born to it. 

A similar sight can be seen today in New York, London, 
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Paris, any of the great cities. But the parvenu of Paris a hun- 
dred years ago had what he would have claimed as a sub- 
stantial advantage. Seeking uneasily for the stable and the 
dignified that time had not changed, seeking for something 
in which he could have faith, he found an answer. It was not 
so much an answer to the Frenchman as an instinct. Art was 
not wholly of this world, it was unaffected by time and mortal- 
ity, taste and fashion. To almost every one of these thousands 
of up and coming Frenchmen art stood for the beauty and 
nobility that — as each generation thinks — seemed to have 
vanished from their world. 

And of all the arts painting, in France, stood obvious and 
supreme. By looking at and, if one had the money, by owning 
pictures, a man could bring into his life a constant reminder 
of the graces which he thought of as lost, of heroisms that 
roused unselfish thoughts in him, aspirations to higher things, 
of a world beyond the mundane. Pictures soothed him, up- 
lifted, ennobled, by reminding him of the great days of times 
past, of men's dreams and hopes embodied in legend and 
history. 

His bewilderment and confusion, turning rapidly to anger 
when suddenly faced with a Manet can be understood. This 
painter insisted that he look at a group of men of his own time 
hanging round a bandstand — a sight which he could see for 
himself any Sunday he pleased just by strolling into the Tuileries 
gardens, and see it more pleasantly than the painter who had 
added insult to injury by placing in the centre of his picture a 
man whose uplifted coat-tails revealed a rear view of trouser 
seat. What was there of beauty or uplift of the spirit there? 

He had scarcely put the question when the same defiant 
painter showed him a naked girl, no goddess but a shameless 
Frenchwoman, sitting with two men in the too too ordinary 
clothes of the day. Where was the majestic, the legendary? 
How did it even make sense? Was it not a form of treachery 
to the whole conception of art? They expressed their opinion 
forcibly, unmistakably. 

Two years later the man Manet, unrepentant, thrusts before 
them a monstrosity, a wicked travesty of an old master, in 
which a prostitute is given pride of place, staring brassily at the 
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spectators out of the picture, filling the mind of the beholder 
with thoughts which could not be inspiring and could easily be 
unpleasant. Add to this the crudity of technique, the bold 
brush strokes and contours and the sharp colours, and the re- 
action of ninety-nine out of a hundred men who looked at a 
Manet of this type could only be one of disgust. Alarm too : 
for if such painters had their way the world would be robbed 
of one of its last bulwarks against the dreariness of the present 
and familiar; art would become as matter of fact as life itself. 

Nor was this all. The common man has plenty of common 
sense and not a little intuition; he knows falsity when he sees it 
even if he cannot always spot the true original at the first time 
of asking. His chief difficulty is to marshal his thoughts to the 
point of clear expression. When Louis Napoleon, the epitome 
of the common man elevated to an unsuited height, described 
a Manet as immodest he was expressing as best he could the 
reactions of all. He said immodest: what he was trying to 
indicate was the uneasiness he and everybody else felt before a 
Manet canvas. It had little or nothing to do with immodesty 
applied sexually. The real immodesty was the sight of a 
painter straddled between irreconcilables. Manet wanted to 
paint people and things as he saw them. He wanted to ex- 
press a love of action and drama which barely covered a lean- 
ing to morbid cruelty. And, reacting violently from the im- 
plications of this last, he threw off the Spanish mantle and tried 
to show himself entirely the typical Frenchman he could so often 
be, light, worshipping good taste, avoiding like the plague the 
slightest suspicion of unreserve. All this in a single canvas. 
No wonder the people cried out; their bewilderment was 
justified even if their expression of it was not. 

In one mood Manet might well have sympathized with 
much that was thought by onlookers who had a great deal in 
common with him. As a painter who, against every grain, 
was determined to 'be natural 5 he found the successive outcries, 
growing fiercer and louder, against his three great modern 
paintings a cruel mishandling of an artist who wanted only to 
produce honest work in a dishonest world. He cried bitterly 
to Baudelaire of his ill-treatment— 'all these slanders which cut 
down on me like hail'— and brought on himself a friendly 
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rebuke. Baudelaire knew Manet's tendency to run with the 
hare and hunt with the hounds, a tendency due, he believed, 
to a 'weak character' and to 'gaps in his temperament 3 . To 
him who had endured years of abuse, who had had to scurry 
from one mean lodging to another to escape creditors, and 
who in his whole writing career had made a profit of a meagre 
1400 francs, the outcries of this wealthy young painter were a 
little exaggerated* 'I wish that you could have seen my pic- 
tures, 3 Manet had written. 'All these jeers get on my nerves. 
It's plain that someone is in the wrong. 3 

Baudelaire replied frankly. 'I see/ he wrote, 'that I must 
speak to you again about yourself. I must try to show you 
what you're worth- What you demand is really stupid. 
"You're made a fool of; the jokes infuriate you; you're not done 
justice to, etc., etc. 3 ' — Do you think you're the first man to 
find himself in this position? Have you more genius than 
Chateaubriand, than Wagner? They were well and truly 
jeered at too. It didn't kill them. And to prevent your 
pride and vanity getting out of hand, let me remind you that 
these men, each in his own sphere, is a master in a world rich in 
talent whilst you are only the first in the decadence of your art. I 
hope you'll forgive me for treating you in this cavalier fashion. 
You know my friendly feelings for you. 3 

He added the impressions of the Belgian who had taken 
Manet's letter with him to Brussels. 'He says of you "He has 
some few defects, some weaknesses, a lack of steadiness, but he 
has irresistible charm." 3 

Ten days later, fearing that he had wounded him, Baudelaire 
asked a friend with a note 'You'll be able to know how to say 
all this cheerfully and without hurting' to repeat: 'When you 
see Manet, tell him that I have said this to you, that martyr- 
dom, big or little, that jeers, insults, injustice are excellent things 
and that he'll be ungrateful if he doesn't thank the injustice 
of it all. I know quite well that he'll have difficulty in accept- 
ing this idea; painters always expect immediate success; but 
truly Manet has such brilliant gifts and wears them so lightly 
that it would be unfortunate if he discouraged himself. 3 

Whether this sop to vanity was passed on is not known. 
Manet had received Baudelaire's 'terrible but salutary' letter 
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with mixed feelings. He no doubt knew that the poet, fervent 
admirer of Delacroix and detester of the bourgeois regime, 
could scarcely be wholehearted about his unequivocal render- 
ing of modern life; the praise of his Spanish pictures would tell 
even a moderately intelligent man all he needed to know about 
Baudelaire's response to the art of Manet. But in August he 
went off cheerfully enough to pay his first visit to the Spain he 
had rendered so often on canvas. 

Curiously, the most notable event in this Spanish trip was 
nothing to do with Spain; a meeting in Madrid with the Paris 
critic and journalist Theodore Diiret who at once fell under the 
Manet spell. For the rest the Spain of reality did not accord 
well with the Spain of fancy; to Manet only Velasquez came 
well out of this visit— cut to two weeks; he was 'the painter of 
painters'. 

Hp„ Tfitiimed to a Paris stricken with rhokra^JicLxailght it, 
but lightly; news which brough t from Baudelaire a The first 
Unes of youFletter gave^mralhock. There are only ten 
people in France — no, not even ten — of whom I could say as 
much/ But the compliment was marred for Manet by what 
followed; an attack on the Stevens brothers— two of them 
painters, the third a picture dealer — who had made a niche in 
Paris artistic circles and were welcome visitors to the Manet 
soirees just as the Manets were to the Stevens soirees. The cor- 
respondence with the poet — ailing and near collapse — ceased. 

When he was fit again Manet made a bull fight pictur e which 
outHnegTus enthu ratherembarrassing 

degree. He did not submit this to thejLf Mi^^ a 

study of tfie stage Vacteur RivUreen Hamlet and an appealing 
portrait of a boy Fifre which he painted in juxtaposed colours. 
But it is doubtful if this bold demonstration of modern tech- 
nique had much to do with his reception by the jury; remem- 
bering the scandal of Olympia the previous year the jury leaned 
over backwards in an effort to preserve the Salon from further 
scenes; Man et was rejected^ together with many of the young 
and promising painters who had begun to hail him as their 
master. 

This wholesale slaughter presented Zola with a heaven-sent 
opportunity to project himself into arFcrMcism and to belaud 
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his hero. He had just been appointed literary editor of 
the^ im.ponaM^MW^M^^nt"^We asked tcf beHallowed 
to review the Salon. His request was granted; He at once 
F ^nchedl ihl^^ jury sysfemTaiccus- 

ing the members of favouritism, and followed this with an 
entire a rticle in praise oFManet— ^^onlypalntefr admire.' 
He continued, c OurfetB5slaughed at M. Courbet; today we 
go into raptures over his work. We laugh at M. Manet; our 
sons will go into raptures over him/ ^He declared that 'Man ef s 
place in the Lou^ejsreserved, like that of Courbet/ 

TKe idea, InlTsu^^ pride 

of place to a painter not even to be seen in the Salon was a 
novelty and, to most readers of the paper, an unwelcome 
one. The editor was snowed under by letters protesting 
against the 'bungler' Manet, the Vulgar and grotesque 3 Manet 
being lauded in this way 'as the foremost painter of the day 5 , 
indignant that he should even be mentioned. , Zolq, promptly 
resigned and printed his articles as a pamphlet. jHededicated 
the.pampMet to 1^ had the honour 

dFrnTOtitag^^ on his work. 

Cje zanne's excite ment at this meetiag had_ajlQuble„ signifi- 
canceTTHFwa? a passionate, repressed young man, repressed 
as~paHHi5rand as man. He was searching desperately for his 
right road, for his 'sensation' as he was to call it. He had not 
been successful and, as he had somehow to rid himself of 
frustrated deep feelings, was in the midst of painting flamboy- 
ant pictures — morbidly sexual. When he saw Manet's work 
he at onc e responded to a painter who, he thought, hadach^veH 
^^^^^^^^^^^^TorTHfe was mistaken; with youthful 
enthusiasm he misinterpreted what he saw. Manet's colour- 
ing,, vivid and daring, and Manet's approach to sex had all the 
flavour of the South that Cezanne, Italian by origin, yearned 
to reproduce. The younger man failed to grasp that Manet's 
work showed all the signs of a painter who had fallen between 
two stools; serious and deep feeling himself, he could not ima- 
gine a light man making such pictures. 

So Cezanne joined the throng. His delight at being per- 
mitted to meet the master ind ica£i5!!w^ pos?IT55LlKat 
Manet held in the world of ynnthfiil pinners. The outcry 
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over Olympia, followed by his rejection the next year, set the seal 
on his martyrdom somewhat as the proscription of Les Fleurs du 
Mai had placed Baudelaire on a pinnacle in the eyes of talented 
but inarticulate young poets. Each year since the harsh tre at- 
ment of Le Dejeuner had se en TCTaneFTpIace as thej eadiiij^ 
rjaSB^^ canvassed: noth irigj^^ 

could arrest Jthgjjgscxnt of thf 1 csown The championship of 
Zola made sure of it. Manet's hop e of pleasin g the academi- 
cians and bep^iiling s ociet y hostesses gr ew dim: notoriety, not 
lame, seemed to be his portion. 

Tie did not accepiTthis fate then or later, though whilst his 
spleen was at its highest he tolerated talk of abandoning the 
Salon and finding another method of appealing to the public. 
Like a wise man he decided to try to enjoy the other side to 
the rebuffs he so bitterly resented, the adulation offered by a 
growing court. 



It was about this time — possibly soon after a twenty page 
article by Zola on theffrsldav of the ne w year. 1867 ^ explaining 
and extolling his work — that JVTanet gave u p his evening 
appearances at the Cafe de Bade!! tie moved to a small caft, 
theG^ r bois ? in t he AvenueTfle Qich^ 
close tJTliIi^^ seemed to him a more suitable, 

or at least tactful, headquarters for a reluctant leader of revolt 
than the fashionable Boulevard des Italiens where he was too 
well known in another character. The news spread. So 
many painters, poets, critics, printers, photographers, amateur 
collectors turned up on his appointed evening between five 
and seven that the cafe proprietor set aside two of his few 
tables for M. Manet and company. The tables occupied the 
entire corner of the small room. 

Although he had moved his flock from the Cafe de Bade and 
the smart area Manet did not abate one jot of his elegance, 
arriving in the humble cafe dressed to the nines. He pre- 
sented a curious contrast to the conscious bohemianism of some 
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and the almost rags of the few who never knew where to turn 
for the next franc. He no doubt considered his appearance 
suited to his position; he was clear god, every word and specially 
every witticism hung upon and repeated elsewhere. He had as 
lieutenants Degas, Duranty and Zola; the conversation re- 
volved round these three and the chairman. It was by no 
means confined to painting; other themes, varying from the 
place to get a good wine or grilled beefsteak to plain gossip had 
their place. &^Ufcr^e_most w part painting held the floor, 
especially its^ economics^ Manet wasjij&rid^^ his 

vanity was not ruffled ; he _gified_ thej^r^Lgss young painters, 
J23§l!!i£i many plans, always 

abortive, to show and sell their work. He described his 
method of working, gave technical advice, handed out the 
occasional loan with genial tact. In g eneral, though his 
mannerisms and clothes aroused some quiet smiles and asides, 
^^^^g^^^^g— ^ ^^_^^^ believed with the re st 

that he was the greatest painter of the day an d the hope of t he 
future. 



When he announced that he would not submit canvases to 
JjiFjEM^^oSjie". caused... a sensation. The hotheads had 
visions of a wholehearted leader and a monied one backing a 
rival exhibition to the Salon. It was the year of another 
World Fair. Gourbet decided to build his own exhibition hall 
as he had done at the Fair of twelve years earlier. Manet 
followed him; at great cost he had a wooden pavilion built on 
the edge of the fairgrounds close to the Pont d'Alma; there 
he showed some fifty pictures which included all his important 
works from Le Buveur d 9 Absinthe onwards. 

The hopes of those who saw this as a gesture of defiance 
must have sunk when they read his introduction to the cata- 
logue. *M. Manet has never intended to protest, 5 it said. 
'On the contrary, to his great surprise the protesting has been 
done against him. M. Manet has always recognized genuine 
talent however expressed; he has never presumed to attempt to 
destroy a long-established form of painting nor to create a 
new form.' 

This introduction — possibly written by Astrac — was attacked 
on every side. The academic painters saw it as a hypocritical 
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attempt to win a favourable viewing from visitors who did not 
know the truth. The avant-garde painters saw it as weak-kneed 
treachery with the same aim. Both were wrong. Manet 
meant what was said; it was his misfortune that the words, 
which fairly represented his thoughts, were at complete vari- 
ance with what his eye saw and his brush put on to canvas, 
and that he alone of all Paris did not appreciate the discre- 
pancy. 

IIe^seem&^taJia3ze placed great store on the^results of the 
exhibition; Cl aude Monet— whom he had at last decided to 
recognize as a person and had agreed to meet — told a friend: 
'Manet is in the most frightful state of nerves. 5 He suffered 
with reason; nobody liked his exhibits except a few of his most 
extreme admirers. Courbet, practically next door, would not 
even visit the show, saying that he 'understood nothing about 
his painting and had no wish to be unpleasant'. Monet could 
see no advance on earlier work. _Other young painte rs, under- 
standing nothing of Manet's oscill afaons betweelToTrthodoxy 
"axiTEite^^^^^re sli ghtly bewildered as well as a dmirjng; 
th ^ f e ky^hou^^Bsayso was tantamount^ a Bnd"of treason, 
th ^the still had f ar fog ^^ 

The critics, like the publ ic, afac m iinated^M flat , 

qglour "viEci r, they thought, gave almost all his pict ures the 
appearance a55 Te5ec^ dignity and 

s^-suflicrencv^^of a genuine still-life. This was, when the 
critics troubled to be serious; most of them succumbed not 
without pleasure to the mood of the public. This mood was 
described by the angry Proust who was an eyewitness. 'Feel- 
ing,' he wrote 'that it would be criminal to miss such a chance of 
amusement, husbands drove their wives and families to the Pont 
d'Alma, treating them and themselves to a fine laugh.' 

The chance was also taken by another section of the public. 
'Every "orthodox" painter in Paris turned up at the Manet 
exhibition. All were convulsed with laughter.' Finally : 'The 
papers followed their lead without exception.' 

In his indignation Proust exaggerated. There were some 
serious visitors and one or two serious though disapproving 
critics, the left wing Astruc, Duranty and Zola forming a tiny 
dissident group of admirers. But by and large the result of 
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the exhibition appeared a s a disaster :JvIanet was again pilloried ; 

and, having deliberately set MmselFaIonF!\a^^ 

show, the attendant publicity was even greater than the cruel 

farces of the Salons of 1863 and 1865. For comfort, he could 

only think wryly that the name of Manet was firmly established 

in Parisian memories. It was not a thought that gave him 

pleasure. 

But he reacted well. After the execution of Maximilian — a 
horrifying event which went far to undermine the position of 
Louis Napoleon — he painted the first of his versions of the 
Emperor of Mexico before the firing squad. This picture, 
which owed a great deal to Goya, can be seen as a business 
venture as well as a genuine expression of disgust; everyone was 
discussing the tragedy and a picture representing it might have 
drawn large crowds to the exhibition. The government for- 
bade it to be shown. 

JMore important from th e point of view of Impressionism was 
a pamBng ^ 

^^^^^^he ^^^^^^s^qcj dfrco ■ This idea, like 
so many of his subjects, was a borrowed one. At the Salon he 
Ka3 seen a similar view palntecTby a name new to him, Berthe 
Morisot. He was charmed by this picture which suggested an 
original and most attractive talent. He tried to buy it when, 
later, it was placed with a dealer. He asked Fantin about the 
painter. Fantin, always a mine of social information and an 
inveterate gossip, told him that he had met Berthe Morisot in 
the Louvre the previous year where he had been struck by her 
appearance and the seriousness of approach to her work. He 
had made some enquiries. She was one of three daughters of a 
family of a fairly highly placed civil servant, a bourgeois 
family rather like Manet's. Two of these girls, Berthe and 
Edma, had studied painting before they were out of their teens 
and, inclining towards landscape, had fixed on Corot as their 
god. Unlike others who inclined this way, they had actually 
met the master, had been encouraged by him — a very rare 
honour — and had studied under a master approved by him. 

The result of Manet's enquiry was seen during the course of 
his exhibition when Mme Loubens came to visit Mme Morisot 
who, with a nice humour, passed on the news to Berthe then on 
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holiday from the family home at Passy. 'She told us she had 
spent the evening at the Manets, that there was a good deal of 
talk about you and that Fantin had expressed admiration of 
your beauty, declaring that he had never seen such a ravishing 
creature ... So it is emotion which keeps his hat on his head ! 
His friend Manet apparently told him that he ought to have 
proposed to you but he said he had always heard that you had 
no wish to get married. There was less talk about your paint- 
ing than your person, it seems, but Manet did speak of his 
offer to a dealer for something you had done which delighted 
him. 9 

With Manet the man he was, the matter was not likely to be 
left there for long. Possibly curiosity kept him from too much 
grieving about his exhibition which, Mme Morisot reported, 
was losing him 150 francs a day quite apart from the cost of the 
temporary building. Whatever the cause, he went off in good 
spirits to Boulogne and Trouville for the summer and, on his 
return, made a portrait of Zola for the next year's Salon, and 
took steps to see that Berthe and her mother be invited to his 
mother's Thursday soirees. 

The portrait of Zola went well — it showed Manet swinging 
to the latest Paris interest, fanned by the Fair, in oriental art — 
as did the acquaintance with the Morisots. Berthe Morisot 
and Manet were mutually impressed, both in person and in 
admiration for their respective forms of painting. Manet 
characteristically could not wait to paint her. He begged for 
sittings, and in the next year, 1868, she gladly obliged, ac- 
companied by her mother. 

The news that MaU£i in te n ded to mbrr"'t work tcr the Salon 
came as a cold douche to his young followe rs. Yet no alterna- 
ttv(Tme^^ pictures appearedTlmd this 

f act^ffi^^ there 

.seem less unheroic . For he was admitted, as were most of the 
a vant-garde painters, by a jury as unsevere as tEe^ur y of the 
-pieyicms_ two years h ad been severe. , His work was praised 
mildly by some critics, warmly by his diSgRlesTZ bla going the 
len||T!rSflxa^^ complete.' 

This was far from the truth, yet Manet, back in respectable 
company, felt happier because hopeful that the coveted official 
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honours would still come his way. He returned to Boulogne 
for the summer, renting an apartment there and making one of 
his more distinguished paintings Le Dejeuner a V atelier which 
featured his son, godson or stepson — the relationship remains 
uncertain — against a background of finely-handled still-lives. 
Being short of money for the moment (the pavilion having cost 
him dearly) he went over to London for a couple of days to 
explore possibilities there. His appearance in Bond Street, 
home of the dealers, can be seen from the portrait by Fantin 
which appeared in the Salon of the previous year — the meticul- 
ously perched top hat, coloured cravat, dark coat and waist- 
coat, beige trousers and the malacca cane in the gloved hands. 
The swagger has already been described by Proust. 

His appearance possibly deceived the English into thinking 
him 'the gentleman'; certainly their manner deceived him. 
Like so many uncalculating visitors to England he accepted 
every politeness at face value and wrote with endearingly mis- 
placed enthusiasm to Zola 'they are almost all gentlemen' and 
told Fantin that he thought there was an excellent chance of 
sales. Neither statement was correct but he returned to 
Boulogne, and subsequently to Paris for the winter in good 
fettle. «Jj& Jiad a lready begun the canvas he intended for the 
next Salo^uthTp^g forBerthe Mbrtrot whfch tBflk the lorm 
of a g^^TlnmeT^Xground stood l&toineXSiitteHIet, the 
painter who provided a link between Manet and Zola and 
Cezanne; to one side of the balcony the violinist Jenny Claus, 
who played often at the Manet soirees, and in the foreground, 
taking the bulk of the attention, the dark-ringleted, dark-eyed 
Berthe Morisot looking, as she was soon to comment with a 
laugh, like a c femme fatale\ Berthe remained puzzled by the 
picture. Her unease is not surprising. Le Balcon, though 
ostensibly no more than a group of contemporary people, 
possesses, like so many of Manet's canvases, sombre undertones. 
There is the large use of black which he employed so often a nd 
there is the rigidity of pose and^p r^^nwm^T^raFThe 
death never far from the pa inter's mind^ It is, in fact, much 
more alarming, as an indication of the subconscious, than the 
pictures in which Manet dealt openly with the theme which 
enthralled him, the bullfights, the dead toreadors, the firing 
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squad, the sinking of a ship by bombardment, the sketch of a 
communard shot in the street. Le Balcon makes clear why 
Manet shunned solitude, why he never stopped talking, why he 
loathed inaction. 

The Salon iury was not concerned with underton es. Super- 
ficially the picture appeared to present an exEnpIary Manet* 
It was accepted together with Le Dej euner, and the Morisot 
mother and daughters became firm friends with the Manets 
and with some of the Manet guests. The marriage early in 
1869 of Edma, Berthe's companion for so many youthful years 
in painting excursions and work at the Louvre, drove her for 
comfort to the charms of Manet the man and the skill of Manet 
the painter both of which she admired without disturbing the 
strong common sense of the woman and painter. Her way was 
different and she knew it. She was flattered by his attentions, 
sought his advice and treasured it, but continued to paint as she 
felt, which was essentially to portray figured landscape and 
domestic interiors. 

'Manet is beginning to be a little more to the taste of the 
public,' commented Commandant Lejosne's nephew Frederic 
Bazille, whom Manet had met at the Lejosne soirees and invited 
to his own. This seems to have meant only that the abuse and 
laughter which had once been almost automatic before a Manet 
canvas were dying down; though to what degree this was the 
effect of familiarity over a period or of a conscious effort of 
Manet to be orthodox cannot be unravelled. 

According to Berthe Morisot and her mother he was anything 
but satisfied. 'Poor Manet is sad; as usual his work doesn't 
appeal to the people and as usual he marvels at their lack of 
response', wrote Berthe, and the comments of her and her 
mother provide an interesting glimpse of Manet on exhibition 
and, obliquely, of these two women of character. It was the 
opening day and, writes Berthe to Edma, Tt isn't necessary for 
me to tell you that one of the first things I did was to make for 
room M. There was Manet in bright sunshine with his hat on. 
He looked bemused and begged me to go to look at his canvases. 
He did not dare move a step. 5 

Manet was very much to the taste of a girl who responded 
immediately to liveliness and respected change of mood in 
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others as well as herself. 'Never/ she goes on, c have I seen 
such an expressive face; first he would laugh, then look anxious 
and tell everyone that his picture was very bad, then predict in 
the same breath that it would be a great success. 3 

Berthe Morisot had much good sense; she had put her 
finger on the weakness of Manet as man and artist; never able 
to be a whole man or whole painter, he remained unable to put 
all his faith in either. However, like all people with personal 
magnetism, he had the power to turn a failing into a virtue. 
Berthe went on, seeing only a delightful modesty before her, 
C I think he has a most charming disposition. I like it very 
much.' 

As for his work, she either remembered the Gazette de France 
critic on Le Dejeuner six years earlier or echoed him unknow- 
ingly: c His paintings give me the impression, as always, of a 
wild or even rather unripe fruit. I don't dislike them at all, 
though I prefer his portrait of Zola.' She spoke as a colourist 
of particular delicacy and taste to whom Manet's acidity of 
colour came as a shock, but she had the good sense to see that 
the paintings were the man. Whatever her reservations on 
the score of colour ^ his sheer technical mastery dazzled her. 
Above all she admired his ability to reproduce the vibrations of 
light which she, like the young painters she was soon t o know, 
hel d as first essential to truth o f vision. 

The relationship was a very pleasant one; man and woman, 
master and pupil, yet each remaining a person and a painter in 
their own right. It is shown accurately by a small incident at 
this iSalon opening day of May 1869. A fter his pictures had 
been examined, c Manet, in great spirits, was leading his wife, 
mother and me all over the place for about an hour.' Then 
Berthe Morisot met another painter, became separated from the 
company and from her mother. When she eventually ran into 
Manet again, 'I reproached him. He replied that although I 
could count absolutely on his devotion, he was not prepared to 
play the role of children's nurse!' 

Mme Morisot, who had also responded to Manet's charm, 
told a daughter that at the opening of the Salon 'Manet was 
laughing heartily, which did him good, poor boy, for he is 
easily cast down by his lack of success. He tells one in the most 
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natural fashion about people who pretend not to have seen him 
so that they won't have to talk about his work. This, he says, 
robs him of the courage to ask anyone to pose for him. He has 
however made indirect overtures to the Gonzales.' 

These overtures led to further Manet portraits and to some 
heartburning in the Morisot home. The impressionable man, 
scarcely one year after his meeting with Berthe, fell like a stone 
before the sophisticated Eva Gonzales, daughter of a popular 
writer. Nothing would do but that he should paint her por- 
trait for the next Salon, of 1870, and begin work at once. And 
as she had some pretensions to painting he persuaded her 
without difficulty to leave her fashionable master and accept 
lessons from him. Mme Morisot was soon telling Berthe, on a 
painting holiday with Edma at Lorient, C I found Manet in even 
greater ecstasies sitting before his Gonzales model . . . For the 
time being he has forgotten all about you. Mile G. possesses 
all the virtues, all the charms and is a highly accomplished 
woman — that is what the poor girl [Suzanne Manet] whispered 
in my ear as she accompanied me to the door/ 

Manet however, though open to infatuations as man and 
^p^B^Z^^^ToIten'TEe two c ould not be unravelled), was 
essentially a rea Ustic^^^TEs^work "sEo^5TTfJTi5 actions 
too. HeE^w a wOT^rongh'*the respective merits of Eva Gon- 
zales and Berthe Morisot and would not risk the friendship for 
the physical attraction. When Berthe came back to Paris he 
wanted to see what she had done, exclaimed rapturously over 
the seascape she had made and told her that her painting was 
much better than that of Eva. Berthe might perhaps have 
preferred a plain statement that as woman she was the more 
attractive, but she accepted what she was offered with a kind 
of triumph and promptly gave the picture to Manet. 

This work — a study of the harbour with her sister sitting on 
the wall — was painted in the open air and was a confessed 
attempt to do what Bazille had done and told Berthe about the 
previous year. Bazille was little more than a mouthpiece for 
his hero Monet who, with Renoir and Pissarro, had begun to 
look in at the Guerbois. So the curious situation arose that 
Manet praised, and honestly, what he had been at pains to 
deride ever since the landscape painters had tacitly placed 
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themselves under his banner at the Guerbois. He had heard 
them time and again discussing the problems of plein air paint- 
ing. He had done his best to joke them out of it. He had not 
succeeded. He now hung proudly in his apartment a picture 
which was well on the way to Impressionism. 
^Manet had always tried to paint pictures which provided a 

concrete interpretation of life rather than anSi^Sia^e'view 

of it." '^|^ B ^^ B :^^^ e re a i| s tj c critics (then beginning to 
caITl^ rS 3^^nS:uralists) supao5fidJiim^ ^ But he, unlike 
the Impressionist painters, l a cfad imafflnatinn^iidJiaiLtend^d--. 
tomSke pictures which used the mode rn figure like a still-life, 
isolated on the canvas wiffioutre^on^r'pS^ose." HSlowTTe 
went oti again to Boulogne for His i^gg^-^^^gg^a number 
of studies of the cross channel steamer and the jetty. He had 
Berthe Morisot's work in mind as he painted as well as the 
remarks of Pissarro and Monet at the Guerbois. He worked 
quickly, using small brushstrokes for the sea, and brushed in 
the figures with deliberate carelessness so that they form a part 
of the seascape, people, ship and sea merging into one another 
without break or obvious distinction. 

In this summer and autumn of 186a M ^Tlfit pain tftrl , what 
*^S^^^^^^O^^^^^m^p ktu r es { th o ug h th e term ha d y et- 
to be coined) in which objects became points of focus for the 
^interplay of light and shadow. He would have been horrified 
**to have been told that he was following the advice of the young 
rebels at the Guerbois; for himself he was doing no more than 
amuse himself on vacation by rapid studies of port life. Back 
in Paris for the winter he made this clear by returning to por- 
traiture, of Eva Gonzales and of Berthe Morisot, in which no 
trace of the Impressionist technique was to be found. As ever, 
he was planning for — and talking largely about — the Salon as 
the goal of every sincere artist. He was neither oblivious of 
nor did he pretend to regret the fact that there was a tendency 
by the Salon jury to shift his former martyrdom on to the 
shoulders of that young man who had caused him so much 
embarrassment years before with his highly praised seascapes. 
N o more praise for Monet from official quarter s; he had be- 
come enemy number one. Manet that winter acted out his 
role of 'gentleman painter' with immense verve, sensing that 
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the long struggle and the years of humiliation were ending and 
that the long-awaited notice and fame were truly round the 
corner. Time was getting on. In January 1870 h e was 
thirty-eight. He wa s no t the most patient ofm en. He was 
conscious o f hi gh talent and as conscious of that talent unr e- 
warded. Perhaps for this reason he found criticism ever more 
15^ more 

.easily. In February 1870^^ he 

ariaaaged^rsSSall exhibition ot his work in tEeXtoonlGtistique. 
^^(Tnmet^ in the 

"^ — She-article 

was signed Duran tyl " ~" -~— — 

To'^^etmtKemood he was then in, adverse criticism from 
a f^ Duianty — one of his chief 
supporters at the (JuctBSls^ the nt&n who proffeSSefl" to admire 

fasTndnsEowr^imself capable of disloyalty at a crucial moment, 
on the eve oi the meeting "of the , 'SSISBSjuxyr m lSSLShet 9 s impass- 
ivity flared into uncontrollable rage. He hurrie d to the Guer- 
bois. Duranty was there. Without a word Manet strode u ^ 
t o him and slapped him on the fac e. j 
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flk T t ^ le height of the French Revolution, when roy alists 
LjL were being driven out of the country under threat o f 
JL ^in^aasonmcut and the guillotine, one of the many who 
escaped into Italy was Hilaire-Rene* de Gq.g . He settled i n 
.Naples where, hav ing managed to carry much of his fortune 
with him, he found ed a hanfc. 

Th& bank prospered. HSlaire made no attempt to return to 
France when conditions returned to normal. The bourgeoisie 
ruled and the kind of life he had known had gone for good. He 
preferred to enjoy the shadow of it in Naples. He had long 
since been accepted by all the best families, had allied himself 
to one in marriage, and in due course his daughter followed his 
lead, marrying the Florentine, Baron Bellelli. 

H Slaire, however, had not lost all his feeling fo r his native 
country. |fe combined the inborn patriotism of the French - 
man and an equally French wish to make more m oney by 
sending his son Auguste to Paris to open a br anch ojftheT)ank. 
Anguste settled there and prospered in his turn. He imitated 
his father in his marriage ; he chose his wife from outside France. 
Mme Auguste de Gas came from one of the oldest French Creole 
families in New Orleans which had been sold, with the rest of 
Louisiana, by Napoleon to the United States in 1803. The 
Musson family were substantial cotton dealers and had many 
dealings with the De Gas bank in Paris. 

Auguste's eldest son, Edgar-Hilaire-Germain, was born in 
Rue Saint-Georges just north of the Boulevard des Italiens, on 
July 19, 1834, two and a half years later than Edouard Manet. 
H e was given a sound classical education at the Lycee Louis- 
le-Grand, one of the best taris schoolsT He stayed there for 
Jmgfr t years, until he passed his baccalaureat in 18 53, when he 
Xiyas just nineteen . He was a good but unremarkable pupil, 

mo re intelligent than most of the boy s buTncTalwayg^fjprying 
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his intelligence to the purpose at hand . He was not popular ; 
he p os sessed that fa tal bar to friendship, an eve for h uman 
foibles and a tongue which dissected these foibles mercilessly. 
He could be highly amusing if the onlookers were not the 
subject of his comments; genial he never was. From these 
eight years of school he gathered one friend, Henri Rouart. 
Rouart perhaps helped to take the place of the mother Edgar 
lost two years after he went to school. Certainly he helped 
to turn his friend's mind towards painting. 

Up to a point there was no opposition at home to this 
interest. M. de Gas, like all those of his wealth and outlook, 
paid handsome tribute to the arts. He expected — demanded 
would scarcely be too strong a term — that his sons (like M. 
Manet he had three) should possess cultivated minds ; from h is 
jearly teens Edgar was taken to concerts and p icture galleries, 
a nd when h g^boa^^ flair tor drawing he was en- 

couraged to develop it. \Vhen, soon alter his eighteenth "birth- 
day, hs set up a stucKo of sorts in the family apartment it was 
en tirely with his father's approval . Rouart was destined for 
the Ecole Polytechnique and an engineering career; that he 
had besides a passion for painting did not alarm any of the 
elders; painting — quite good painting — was almost a pre- 
rogative of the wealthy amateur and Rouart, if serious, would 
no doubt become a Sunday painter, might possibly make a 
name for himself; his true career would not be jeopardized. 
This seems to have been Rouart's belief too, and M. de Gas 
had every reason to suppose that Edgar would follow the lead 
of his friend. He intended his son for the bank via the law 
school exactly as M. Cezanne, also a banker, was to persuade 
his son to enter the law school at Aix six years later. 

^ In their reaction to law Edgar and Paul Cezanne were at pne 
an fjJLJT^^ Anticipating tiezanne, Edga rjsoolly 

jspent most of his tim e out of the law school and in the galleries 
studying and copying. B ein g in Pans he also ^dLmuch copy- 
ing in the Cabinet des Estampes and was soon fascinated by 
thjgi work there of that mastgriy^xiraught^m an Ingres. 

Edgar of course knew -"all ""about Ingres, chief apostle of 
classicism in art and protagonist of the school which preached 
line before colour in opposition to Delacroix. Ingres quickly 
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became the young man's hero; Edgar too had a rather dry- 
mind, he too drew beautifully from an early age, he too felt 

"-su spicious of the slightest touch of romanticism in art? * -- 

Atj jiis point Edgar and Cezanne part company . Edgar, 
who had no ambivalent feelings towards his father, endured the 
law for a few months only. He them like Manet after the na val 
school fiasco, declared frankly his wish to study painting as a 
.career. H is father was not more pleased than Manet's father; 
for the well-born and wealthy to take up professional painting 
was practically a social gaffe; this apart, he wanted the boy 
to follow him in the bank. But he was a humane and reason- 
able man and his other sons showed more sign of conforming to 
type than their elder brother. JJp agreed. He may have 
thought that Edgar would tire of tuition as he had tired of law 
study or that, discovering himself to be no true painter, he 
would return to the fold; he knew his son to be a perfectionist 
who could not endure second best in himself or others. 

For some little time it seemed that he might be right. Edgar 
could not settle in his first studio, of Barrias. jle was dis- 
sati sfied, doubtfu l. Then, before he could mak e up his miner 
to jthe tuture T came a meeting with Ingres him seffT" Prepara - 
tionsj^ ere going ahead for a mammoth international exhibit ion 
o f , contemporary paintings to be shown at the 1855 World's 
Fair — the one in which the disgruntled CJour bet built his own 
pavilion. I ngres proposed to show some fifty canvases and 
drawings in this exhibition. He met an unexpected obstacle 
when refused permission to exhibit one of his most cherished 
works, a Baigneuse now in the Louvre. Ingres, a haughty man 
with a due sense of his own importance — he had been a 
member of the Academy for thirty years and was one of 
the most influential artists in France — did not take this check 
kindly; he might even have withdrawn from the exhibition 
in dudgeon. But it so happened that the owner of this picture 
was a close friend of M. de Gas* Edgar, horrified to hear that 
his idol had been treated so cavalierly, called on the owner 
and persuaded him to change his mind. Amused, perhaps, 
or touched by his earnestness, this M. Valpingon took the 
young man with him when he called on Ingres to announce 
his agreement to lend the picture for exhibition. At the master's 
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studio he introduced Edgar as the cause of his coming and of 
his welcome news. Ingres, all graciousness, showed much 
interest in the further news, that the young man intended to 
become a painter, 'Draw lines, young man,' he said im- 
pressively, 'and ever more lines, from life and from memory. 
This is the only way you will become a good artist. 5 

From that moment the destiny of Degas (a form of his name 
which he was not to use regularly for close on twenty years) and 
the direction of his genius was settled. I ngres had done no 
qao re than emphasize what the young man already believe d but 
his words struck home wrtlTall the omnipoten ce ot perfect 
-timing. For a time Dega sjv^i^edji ncler a pupifof In gres, 
Jhe ummpressiveTLouis Lamothe, then he entere d the .beaux- 
Arts. He worked hard, drawing from plaster casts and from 
life and painting from the nude. JBiJlJJa&J^^ of these 

months came as alw ays from his work in the galleries where he 
copied the classical painters . By the time he went off to Italy 
in 1856 he had made himself a draughtsman and painter to be 
reckoned with; his observation was exact, his hand skilful. 

The journey to Italy was, like that of Manet in this very same 
<vear. accounted a necessity tor the buddiii^painter a s f° r the 
young man of leisure . UnlikeMa net, DegaTHITnoFmake the 
Grand Tour; he EaHlnany relativesln Italy^he Had already 
stayed witlrlife grandfather in Naples some years earlier — and 
h& had in the galleries of the Italian towns all the inspiration he 
nee5ecH Inlff56~EFWeirrfiret Lo -hi s-graiadfefehe^a§ain, then 
moved to Rome and Florence for long periods with relatives. 
He haunted the galleries. 

jle did not retu rn to Paris until well into the next year, could 
nq t settle and wa s oil again toTtalyTarly the year lollowing, 
1858. Thisjii^^ back to Florence 

where he~stayed~wit^^ occa- 

sionally for visits of exploration, all strictly from the painting 
point of view, to some of the Umbrian towns famed for their 
collections of Italian masters. He did not return to Pari suntil 
i860. _ ~ ~""~ 

These years in Italy were in the main years of hard work. 
He stud ied and copied exhaustively the old masters, leaning 
JRStinctive ly l^fl^ ^ never for- 
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jzotten Ingres, were concerned mamIy _j^hJJne==^^ all, 
Botticelli. g& also made a number of studies, of Italian 
^pe asants, of himself and of his aunt's family. These early 
works were revealing of the man and artist. The self portrait s 
- r-of which he was to do many — portray the young Deg as in 
person admirab ly. The Italian strain in his blood is im- 
mediately apparent; the long oval face with heavy-lidded eyes 
and long nose could have come from any of the Florentine 
paintings he had been studying so earnestly. The eyes look 
delicate, as they were; they also look sentimental, as they were 
not. What strikes an onlooker are the forehead, wide and 
high, beneath the soft chestnut hair, and the mouth. Below 
a short upper lip fringed with moustache the mouth is small, 
the full lips set in a half-scornful, half-sullen curve. 

The se early self portraits show Degas already w ell on towards 
maturity as artist, with a technique quite remarkable in a man 
in his early twenties and a grasp of psychology far bey ond his 
years or experience. He spares himself nothing except per- 
haps stronger indications of the satirical speech for which he 
was already becoming known and feared. All the rest is there, 
the withdrawn look of the man destined to live life alone, the 
brooding melancholy of eyes and mouth, the general air of 
hauteur, the intense dissatisfaction with everything about him 
and with himself not least. He looks, as he is, an aristocr at, 
em otionally frozen, a feminine rather than effeminate young 
nxaajiglu^ly deprived of a mother as a child. 

The contrast with Manet, whomThe might so easily have met 
in one of the Roman galleries, is instructive. 'Never quite 
vulgar/ says Proust of Manet. He was a better friend than 
judge of manners. An impartial spectator watching Manet 
and Degas promenading, say, the Uffizi gallery, would have had 
no doubt where the vulgarity lay. The round-shouldered 
Degas was no dandy but his clothes were finely made and worn 
with an air of their owner having been born to them, that is, 
without conscious air. He disliked attracting attention, repel- 
lili g^the few glances with dis dain. He missed little, though 
what he saw were usually weaknesses to be castigated in some 
clipped phrase or retained in the memory for use in his work. 
Asaman he did not like life, which appeared too flawed; as a 
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pa frit.fr ] \e sa w oddities eve rywhere. Unlike the more im- 
pressionable ManeDvex^ lose himself in any 

experience. Even the theatre, which had begun to fascinate 
him, did so as much by reason of his gimlet eye which no tinsel 
would mislead as by sheer pleasure in spectacle or acting. 
Music too, his other great love, could not steer clear of the 
human element; whilst his ear heard, his eye was dissecting. 

This made for the unusual painter yet the omens were slight 
at this time. .Draughtsm anship and finiskJ^fiJiad-fined^down 
cl ose to perfection; originality was lackin g. A portraiflie 
made of his aunt's family reminds one at first sight of the 
smooth work of the Dutch masters of domestic interiors or 
even of some of the Medici portraits; the beautifully drawn 
and painted figures are stiff, the colours sombre, the poses a 
little wooden. Yet even here are signs of the mature Degas, 
signs which would not have pleased Ingres and of which the 
painter appeared to be unaware; one of the little girls has a 
foot tucked underneath her on a chair; her father has his back 
to the painter. 

That Degas did not know what he was doing — any more than 
Manet when he demanded that a model pose naturally — 
became clear when he at last settled down in Paris in i860. 
H p was t hen twent y-six, he had an assured technique and a 
fprmidable eye for the details which brought hu man beings to 
life on a canvas. Yet all h e did with these excep tional gifts 
was to paint one historical scene after another, beginning in 
t hat year with a canvas of Spartan children and endin g in 1EB5 
with Les malheurs de la mile d' Urleans. This last was acospSSTby 
the Salon jury. All had been painted with that object. No 
better example of the force of tradition in the Paris art world 
of the 5 6o's could be found than this intelligent man deliberately 
following the trend of the time. Tos]3££e ed at the Salon it was 
th an almost oblig atory to paint scenes from the~past or from 
myjaolo^ to obl ige. His best was far 

fi^ll^goadj ^oughr Like Manet he was without imagination 
^fthat^^dTliis genius de manded that a sc55FtT6"pui bg fore his 
eye sjlEenand then onTycould his originality sho w itself. 

TPag re were, evej xoR-4faest>>mistakenly attemptSaHcanvases, 
indicatien^ of the true Degas. In one, for example, he got his 
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Lady with a fan (Berthe Morisot) by Manet, 1872 [Musk du Louvre) 




Camille a la cape rouge by Monet, 1866 (Photo: Giraudon, Paris. 
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inspiration from a performance at the Opera, of which he had 
quickly become an habitue. He also made studies at Long- 
champ which were modern in intention yet which failed largely 
because he failed then, as he was always to fail, to produce sur- 
roundings which conveyed conviction; his pictures of horses 
and jockeys lost much of their effect because his backgrounds 
were patently unreal. 

These years of almost complete sterility seem at first sight 
more inexplicable when it is remembered that in the second of 
them he met Manet and became friendly with him. Yet the 
final effect of the Manet scandals, of the Tuileries group, Le 
Dejeuner and Olympia was to keep Degas in the well-worn 
groove he was trying to follow. 

ThaJft ^n d o hi p-whaeh d evd o p ^ tTBetween Degas and Manet 
from 1 8 61 was peculiar in m ? ny ways. Evenits origin remains 
1 mo5 : iEaSr It may be that Fantin, whom Degas had known 
during his short stay at the Beaux-Arts, brought them together. 
They had a mutual acquaintance in Bracquemond, the en- 
graver. It has also been suggested that they met, as Manet 
and Fantin and Berthe Morisot and Fantin had met, at the 
Louvre where both were busy copying well into the 5 6o 5 s. 
However this may be, the two men increasingly sought each 
other's company. There were many reservations on both 
sides. Maqet's affectati ons of the man about tow n appeared 
sli ghtly ludicrous to Degas when not downright ba d taste. He 

o ften^ con sidere d - Manet's r e p ar t ee ch eap rathe r than witty. 

He could not go al l the way with hi m — indeed scarcely took 
the firststep — in his extravagances. He was embarrassed by 
Manet's frp.el£expressed pa^sirm Egacademic honours which 
he found contemptible, he himself pa inting like the conformists 
merely because it was the thing to do. Of Manet as pain ter he 
thought so little," apart from a certain adm iration for his clever- 
ness, that he was to describe him as l th e worst painter in the 
world VTyyilalTv th rowing in on F of those remarks which even 
if true is better leit uHexpressecL that c he jne vasHHtakes a brush 
stroke without thinking of the masters'.^^, 

For jiis -Sx TMax iel palruiiM nffly regafgeahis new friend as 
e ffeminate. Both men wem Jb app i e st- in the company of 
womeh~T)ut for very different reasons. Manet looked at 
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women with a predatory eve^Depas clung-to th em because he 
felt safer an^mereicf^ room and salon than 

in therpu gh and tumbIfL_of m al^^ c He hasn't a 

gra ^ofsp cmta neity/ Mane tjvj&ij^^ 'He 

simply isn't capable of loving a womanTstill less of telling her 
so or doing anything about it. 5 As his words imply, he despised 
this old maid side of Degas. Yet he frequently felt jealous; 
jealous of Degas 5 good birth and manners, jealous of his com- 
mand of quietly vituperative language, jealous of his ability to 
compress a thought into a witty phrase. 

' The differences were many but so were the reasons why the 
> intimaxy^hould grow between such dissimilar men. Wha t- 
ever his reserva5ons7 in the long run Manet was .proud ^to 
associate With a man so well-born, well-maimered-andhwealthy. 
He^ waT^uffi^^ wit 

afterc£ag rin at his o wn cruditie s had fad ed. He lov ed a good 
lau^Ta55^>egas g ave himl£a ^r^ Aa'3TDegas. immure d in his 
fas tness ot ol d-maid isiiL. admiredth e virility of M anet even 

•ww-Miw . nrwTn i i i h,.^ | b , M , w i ■■ ■« ■■■ ' *-T- i >n > ■■■i,, l ,,,, - ■■ " " " """""" J " l "— 1 M i -rm ,,,, , , „„ „ — 

w hen deploru m.some nseai^It r7Asa well-nigh friend less man 
h & welcomed the lively companionship of one who was o pen 
mmdedj nough to refral rTfrom narpinpr.ahoiiLaxQliLxesponse. 
Above all both mgawere Jied even more firml y-bv an unspoken 
agreement to unite agai nst a common enem y. Neither, for 
reasoSTEnowSTto Hunselff wished to be left alone; the existence 
of a companion guaranteed to divert the mind and who could 
be looked up at any hour was a boon far outweighing any tally 
of superficial differences. 

The fnVndshipdiid^ot lead tp any striking advance in 
paintiS^"Maxr6fwasso busy protesting that he wanted nothing 
so much as to toe the academic line and Degas so busy doing it 
that it was for long notable for nothing more than a joining of 
social forces; certain fashionable cafes and moderately exclusive 
salons had the benefit of double entertainment, piquant 
through contrast. Degas' first onward move was $ue. g ot to 
Manet but to Braccpimon^ to 

Japanese art. The effect of the introduction was sh own 
creatively thatsame"year in Da mfmcx Ch^y xant home.? . 

This was thelJHfPeg aTcanvas tQ jshift the balance from centre 



to edjpTlffie^^ fastaonT~~Kor v?as this all; the left 
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shoulder of the woman was cut off by the frame. This de- 
liberate tampering with laws sanctified by centuries of painting 
owed as much to the then new-fangled photography as to the 
Japanese print. Dame aux Chrysantkemes is designed to give the 
impression of a snapshot taken by a camera not perfectly 
registered; it leaves the impression of something immediate, 
lifelike and as far removed as possible from the posed portrait. 



Despite this early use of a device which was to revolutionize 
the poster it was not for another two years that Degas really 
began to develop the gifts peculiar to himself, the uncon- 
ventional view of the figure, the taste for subjects connected 
with the theatre, concert hall and cafe-chantant, the sharpness 
of pictorial observation reinforced by numerous devices of fight- 
ing and contrast. And t hi s fl o w e m ig ^ of th e t ru e JD&gaSjjfte 

satirical ye t fascinate d ohsen Ee a^- af couLcm| JO i< ! trv life, was 
broujpr^^ 

ings. TS^867 the Goncourts published a novel Manette 

Salomon which had as hero a young painter determined to 

'record the modern physiognomy 5 , to 'discover a line which will 

present life as it is, revealing the individual and his peculiarities 

of character' and to do so in the pure bright colours of the 

Japanese print, ridding his palette of the muddy browns, dark 

yellows and dingy blacks of which a Salon picture was supposed 

to be made. *~~ 

/"By the time this book came out and was discussed in all the 

^painters' cafes, Manet had gingerly established his dissident 

/group at the Guerbois and, searching for respectable backing, 

had persuaded Degas to come there and sit with him at the 

main table of the two reserved for whatj^^jso^ 

-as the Batignolles group. AmengsntETm^ there 

were Constantin Guys and Duranty. Guys, a graphic artist of 

considerable ability, had been the subject of a long and 

enthusiastic article by Baudelaire in Le Figaro some time before 

under the title of The Painter of Modern Life. Degas had read 
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this article with great interest; so too had the Goncourts, whose 
novel did little more than reinforce Baudelaire's argument, that 
such a man was necessary and that he existed in the person of 
Guys. Baudelaire did Guys too much honour; his subjects 
were undoubtedly modern but neither his treatment nor his 
talent was able to rise above the ephemeral. He was, however, 
an artist who provoked interest as well as being an unconven- 
tional man; Degas had already copied one of his works in wash 
and when he met him at the Guerbois he listened and noted. 

He listened to Duranty too, and preferred him to the ebullient 
but sometimes vulgar Zola. The ordinary, Duranty claimed, 
had in it numerous possibilities of being unusual. For instance, 
an artist ought to be able to reveal the character of a man by the 
shape and posture of his back. Beauty did not reside in 
classical curves and noble postures but in the truth about life 
as it was lived before the eyes of the modern painter. 

Ho w much this 1 and the subsequent d iscussions on reali sm or 
n aturalism at the Guerbois , affprt^dlj egas is imposs ible to 
estima te. ~Tj "^ jagnTP^Tit that his wade-began to change 
r adically from_ ijififi onwards. __ Up to this ji me, in addition 
to his historical painti ngUa^Jaa^^ They 

wer e po rt raits of friend ^aniij^a^i^L-. He never accepted a 

commi ssion and c ould never be persnarlH .to make the portrait 

until or-m aless he had famil iari zed himse tfwith the sitter's face 
and was sufficiently interested in what that face revealed to 
attempt a likeness. In all these portraits the devotee of Ingres 
can be seen; they are superbly drawn, restrained, tasteful; they 
could almost be related to Holbein. They express a side of 
Degas which existed by right as the historical painter did 
not. 

Manet and heJhaxLa-^^ one of these 

porteltsTofM ^t and his jadiL. Degas used often to drop in 
to the Manet apartment of an evening and listen to Suzanne at 
the piano. He p ainted h er so, withJX^net lying back on a 

grTiranvag 



sofa, ai^^ compliment 

waj ^rowSTmliis fa ce^ Unhappily one of the principles by 
wtoclTManeriived waTthat everything surrounding him had 
to be above reproadi and beyond competition; his clothes were 
the most expensive and made by the best tailor and by the same 
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token he rejoiced in the most beautiful wife. Unhappily too, 
Degas was concerned to put down what he saw, just as Manet 
years earlier had painted Mme Brunet as he found her. In 
this clash of principles Manet overlooked his own honesty of 
vision. He was horrified by what Degas had made of his wife, 
flew into a rage and cut from the canvas the part showing 
Suzanne's face. 

Not long after the break — miraculously temporary — Manet 
snee re3~"of Degas [He % on th* way, as I told Duranty, to 
bec oming the painter of high life/ As Ma net would have 
fflven TSsrightha^ to paint some of the 

aristocrats painted by Degas, this remark conceals pique. It 
also contained truth. Attra ctive as the portraits are which 
Degas painted before ffie r war7°and oiten cur iously revealing 
of cKaHcter-^ of the imi tations he set him- 

selg— thev didn ot represenL.th e.inie, original artist. 

One re ason for this was what would n ow be described as a 
sn oSbiih iin e. As his notebooks show, Degas had long been 
thinking of rendering modern life in a modern way. He had 
been inexorably pushed towards the act by Duranty, Guys and 
his own passion for clinical observation. But he would not 
permit himself to experiment seriously with sitters of noble 
blood, with friends or relations. So the flower seller of 1865 
remained a solitary novelty until three years later. Then, in 
1868, he painted two pictures which u ^he*^ ^ n the TVgas who 
w as to b eco me w^rld femonrj the B cg a y^w bo immortalized a 
gprtinTTnfj4^^a|i> wor ld of the 9 6o's lyo's and 5 8o's, the Degas 
who was doubJY J^rjginaL — He. showed himself not simply a 
painter whoTo^£^l a - hi s own day f ar-inspiration but too k as 
sutjjgct a sifle-rfKfemever betore considered painterly. ~~ 

Th g first o f thes e pictures reflected Peg-a s 3 increasing fondness 
— it could soon be caflg^^ — Like so 
many lonely and repressed men he found in music and dance a 
vicarious gaiety and abandon he could never achieve in his own 
life. Mademoiselle Fiocre dans le ballet 6 La So urce' is his first 
attempt to paint the model m situ, showing them doing the 
work by which they express themselves, whether dancing, act- 
ing, singing, ironing or just sitting at a cafe drinking and wait- 
ing. This first picture did not wholly succeed; Degas was so 
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accustomed to work in the studio under studio lighting that he 
failed to convey the authentic glow from footlights, lights in 
wings and flys. It was unfortunate, too, that he chose to paint 
a period ballet instead of a classical one, for the picture at a 
quick glance might almost seem to be a continuation of his 
historical scenes. 

But he had broken the ice. The next year^ i86q, he pai nted 
Le basson Dikau a V a rchestre. <LZ?I2fa3^^ can- 

vases. As its title suggests, this picture wa s intended as a 
poftrarFoTt^^^^^^Desire DiKau7 Degas* earliest acquain- 
tan ces tHe Theatrical world and one of his few devoted friends. 
I t is a portrait and an excel lent-one. But to the new D egas a 
man could best be explain ed if show aJp J ii s. I n i£ milieu. The 
nuKeTrtJf©!^^ of the Paris Opera and 

there he is shown during the performance of a ballet. So one 
is given not merely Dihau at work but a large section of the 
orchestra in which he played and a section of the dancers. In 
every way this picture satisfies. Tojsa y that it is drawn by the 
hand ofajmasj^xJ^ line 

workou^usu-assui^^ lighting of a theatre, 

the colours are warm jandjatis^ notable, 

and a poi nter to the future ? _j TBie^axtist > s treatinenTDf the per- 
fn rrn^g rfMQTi stag^— Above the footlights are seen the dancers. 
But only to the waist. At that point the canvas is cut. This 
bold and, indeed, unheard-of treatment gives the picture its 
final and convincing touch of truth; although the eye is directed 
primarily to a bassoonist playing in an orchestra there is no 
possible shadow of doubt left in the mind of the beholder; this 
is more than a portrait it is an actual performance. 



So bv i86q the true Degas h as appeared. But if Degas is to 
be seen in theround EemusFBe viewHTm many places. The 
theatre was one, with Degas in hi s regular seat in the stalls , his 
e ^nJn^"c'lothes well b uTiioFsm artl y cut, a Degas TnoTsoihu ch 
lost in the performance as appreciating ev ery pa rt of it, back- 
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stage and front, and all with the quizzical twist of lips and eyes 
of the man without illusions. There was jhe^Begas™~of the 
stadia-a.TiA-tbg JDegas who sket ched in preparation for the 
st udio, brown ~eyes^^ long 

thiiiLhanjjri^ and brusli rlelicatelT-and with tireless 

agelkados. He44as^£X£E-salk^^ had 

nos opner finished^ picture than he ov^ttldr^eginrto^nfeer with 
it, trying to bestow the final bloom, the final touch of absolute 
accuracy. 

There was^is a the socj aLIkgas. Painti ng wa son^ajiy case 
not p ossible after dark an diae-was^bomiq^ g ood talk, 

the s{5u2gP5£^^ scent 

of a choice cigar. ' Ican't write," he once told Rouart. " I only 
k now how to talk ev en when T ha^Tinthrngl^ 
how to talk. He ma de many enemks--mtb his penetrating 
sa rcasms' he also earned himself a reputation with discrimina- 
ting hostesses; no party would sink into heavy silence if Degas 
were there; it might explode, it could never be dull. 

Women liked him once th ey had learned not to take him 
s enous^ T He saw a great deal ot the Morisots in the years 
from 1868, meeting them at the Manet and Stevens soirees, at 
exhibitions of art and visiting them in their home. Alfred 
Stevens was by that time a figure in that part of Parisian society 
which concerned itself, like the Manets, with the arts. A 
specialist painter of tableaux de modes, Stevens had made his 
name a few years earlier, when he first met Manet, with his 
Tous les Bonheurs, a picture of an upper class woman giving the 
breast to her child amidst surroundings of considerable luxury. 
Since then he had set up a studio for teaching fashionable 
painting to fashionable young ladies, his soirees had become 
famous and he was a welcome guest at the Morisot gatherings. 
His gift for reproducing dress materials on canvas possibly won 
him the attention of Degas whose portraits were also much 
concerned with the garments worn by the sitter. He kept 
Degas' attention by something quite different; his speech was 
as witty as his pictures were dull; the two men got on famously. 

Degas' progress with Berthe Morisot was less sure. Her 
judgment of men was inclined at this time to be swayed by 
their masculine charm, and Degas disconcerted her. 'He came 
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and sat beside me/ she complained to Edma about one soirie, 
'and pretended that he was going to flirt with me. But his 
flirting was confined to a long dissertation on Solomon's pro- 
verb "Woman is the desolation of the righteous 5 '. 5 He further 
offended her amour propre at the Salon of 1869. 'He seemed in 
good spirits/ she reported about a meeting there, 'but imagine 
whom he forsook me for — no other than Mile Lille and Mme 
Loubens. I must confess that I was rather irritated when a 
man whom I believe to be highly intelligent deserts me in order 
to pay compliments to two silly women.' The conclusion some 
time later was inevitable: 'As for your friend Degas, I don't 
find his personality attractive; he has wit but nothing else.' 

Degas remained unperturbed; he understood women well; 
he was soon making himself at home in Passy, embarking on a 
sketch of Yves, the eldest daughter whose face particularly 
pleased him, with a view to making a pastel for the 1870 Salon. 
He worked imperturbably, perfectly at ease in a houseful of 
women packing to go away. When he had done he 'an- 
nounced to mother that he would come back one day to sketch 
in the garden and to tell her naughty stories — for her lack of 
sophistication simply astonishes him'. 

That was Degas in the drawing-room . Finally, there was 
t fee Deffas o fjhgjc afes, any caft/^oS TT he select an d unob- 

i§ive cafe of the Rue de la PaSToTEe'raflish cafe of Mont- 



j ^artre, froJ^he^TO ^SlTcafe of the Boulevard 
t fi^]5orsy cajgxEthg Rue Royakr-4I^e ^ would sit, charmed 
byl)ddi5es7possible subjec ts of the fatoer^"ting*e^ery move- 
ment fc lt !s always a questi on ofigettigg~at the e~§3gnce of fife 
tE rough its significant ge stures, alter which it's up to the artist's 
hand and eye/ That was his creed. He fined down his 
oBservalion to these significances, the pose and movement 
which betrayed character and disposition and provided a 
scene with its drama. If he ran into an acquaintance he would 
talk, his thin, precise, lawyer-like voice uttering nonsensicali- 
ties, gossip, criticism, whatever came into his head. He could 
count himself lucky if the acquaintance stayed longer than the 
bottom of his first glass. Sometimes he raised one laugh after 
another and would collect quite a little crowd round his table; 
more often, when the curve of his mouth was more pronounced 
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than usual, people would take themselves off, indignation 
struggling with unwilling admiration. 

The Guerbois was a nother matter; there he was a showpiece 
even"!^^ slightly baggy but 

good twee3T^uirEiHTH^iace in the centre of all gatherings. 
His verbal battles with Manet provoked general J oy, one 
ri poste foHo wing anQjJb£EJM^ grow- 

in g ever^^S as his opponent!£^ 3hkffafr-^^ Qis 

d iscussions with Zola andJDurantjL^et everyon e talking. By 
1870 he T5a3^Become oneof the main h opes of the rebels and 
the pe nurious; though A rhymester of February 23 put him 
into his triolet more for the sake of the rhyme than of accuracy. 
Up to that time Degas remained a Salon exhibitor and had no 
mor£ thought than Manet of^ ^^g-it ~ 

BGSl^^^JhelS^pi^feiSe^ of man did not grow less keen 
at t he Qijfirh mV There as elsewhere the basic attitude to- 
wards him was that of the mouse trying to ingratiate himself 
with the cat; he was praised but not truly popular. The 
regulars respected his money, respected his manners, respected 
his talent and moral courage, respected and feared his tongue. 
Laughter after his sallies was loud but uneasy, everybody know- 
ing full well that sooner or later it would be turned against 
them. All this was plain to Degas; it was the leitmotif of his 
life and accounted for his melancholy and cynicism. C I was, 
or app eared to be, difficult with eve rybody/ he was to say 
man^ySiS due to my 

dotibt s and ill kmnotlf: TTelPfnyself such a botch, so poorly 
equippe d, so spineless even tho ugh it seemed to me that my 
motives in art wssejso right. I was sulky with everyone, inclu- 
ding myself.' 

At the Gue rbois he welcom ed the opportunities of sharpen- 
i n^KTl^it Fon worthymateriaL He actually managed to 
extra ct fromTthesel^ emphat ic meetings, in one 

sens e so antipathetic to him, an occasio nal sense of kinship with 
ot her m en. This comfortable delusion was conveyed by one 
man more than any other present, a man whom Degas found 
it almost impossible to fault. The worst he could say about 
him was that he could be a bit of a bore when mounted on one 
of his hobby-horses, and even this criticism was softened by the 
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knowledge that he could be laughed out of over-earnestness. 
Reluctant to think unadulterated good of anyone, the senti- 
mentality-fearing Deg as discovered himself notfar from accept- 
ing ujaoa&kafe^a ncTe^ withj whom he had 
nextJCHftolli lng iax tm tmogr* 

With an irony which Degas was the first to appreciate, this 
man happened to be the leader of the landscape painters who 
had begun to group themselves round the secondary table. 
Des;as. who, h ad no feeling for landscape , had oft en to listen to 
impassioned disquisitions on its virtues andjojx_the way in 
wh ich pkirnzir^p^^ art. It was 

aTieaven Tsentopp^ those devastating ripostes for 

which he was notorious. He did not take the opportunity. 
He allowed Manet to repeat 'as if the ancients wouldn't have 
done it if it were worth doing! 3 Instead of capping this hoary 
comment with a jibe that was really witty — this being his usual 
manner of outgunning Manet and decimating a common foe 
in a single retort — he uncharacteristically turned a blind eye 
to the general error and seized on the one feature of this man's 
work which he could praise without qualification. Tissarro's 
peasant women/ he used to say with a touch of genuine 
enthusiasm, 'are angels on their way to market.' 
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Chapter Three 

PISSARRO 



1830, in the 

Sainf-TJiom^s - Both his 

'paro&te-we ge 1 F i p e fi chrf ews, but his father's family origi- 

nated in Bestegal. His father owned a hardware store and 

intended his son to follow him in the business but like almost all 
Frenchmen living out of his own country he was careful to give 
th^^o y^ education in France. At the age of eleven Camilie 
w as sent to the Savary boarding school m rans. He stayed 
there nearly seven years. 

These seven years w ere decisive. The Lycee Savary, unlike 
m ost French schools o f the perjod^^oi^seS^ir^^iaster who 
really cared about art. T his master, the first of a multitude, 
found Camilie highly sympathetic, a gentle boy who at the 
same time felt strongly. His gift, as the master discovered with 
delight, was not for the mathematics which the trader in Saint- 
Thomas wanted his son to learn but for the mysteries of art. 
Th ^ j)ov was soon drawing with a certain fluency, tryin g his 
h an^T at painting and haunting the Louvre anaHISy * other 
pi cture gallery he could find. 

At s eventeen Camilie had to return to Saint-Thomas; his 
ed ucation was oveE The contrast between Pans and the 
provincial little island was severe. The contrast between the 
money-making atmosphere of his home and his dreams of 
becoming a painter was a kind of torture. He stuck it for five 
years. He learned the busines s after a fashion but m a climate 
where so much of life was lived out of d<rorTtorwas presented 
w SE innumerable opp ortunities fof indu lgi ng in hfa trde v oca ^ 
J a£>n. These opportunitie s were irresistible. H e wasiifa g^eveF- 
♦ ^tching. He s ketched at the pOil when he- was supposed to 
be overseeing shipments of stores for his father; he sketched 
round about the island before the store opened and after it was 
closed. 
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For five years he led this doubl e life, of the son who was to 
succ eed his father in his business ana-o rffirtoy"Who was only 
happy when trying to sketch or pa int This familiar situation 
in the life story of artists was varied in tiie^a^ Of^anrille by 

two factors, thjT ^ SEe island 

a nd hjTl^ boy 

who loathed the though t of hurting those he loved. Yet when 
an opportunity finally came he did not hesitate; his passion to 
paint overcame even his strong family sense. 

Possibly the one would Save cancelled the other and he would 
have accepted his fate had it not been for a third factor. The 
formative years in Paris had not only aroused the painter , they 
' had .opened the, eyes o f the human being to the conditions of 
life in his native island. In Paris he had learned to hate so cial 
inequality; the city was MeT wIth murmurs against the sub- 
|^^ to 

Saint-Thomas revolution broke out all over western Europ e, 
revolution which he ardently supporte^IThl^ear t. But in 
the island there was no revolution and no prospect of one. 
Camille had to face a perpetuity!^ ruling 

despotically, the blacFpeople no better "t lmn^sE^s. The 
thought that if he followed his father he would have to condone 
and profit by this situation made him desperately unhappy. 

At this point an unusual event occurred, the arrival of a 
Danish painter. Fritz Melbve, on a tour of the Caribbean. 
Camille made friends with him, went sketching with him and 
when, in the course of time, Melbye moved on to Caracas in 
Venezuela travelled with him^^^ictlj^Jeaving a note at 
home. 

The flight shocked his father into an acknowledgement that 
he must go his own way; other sons might leave home and 
arouse ill feeling but not the boy wh|?se affection for his family 
was never questioned. All the m&re impressive, then, was 
this demonstration of a strong feeling which would drive even 
Camille to such action. An amicable arrangement was 
reached; he should go to France to study painting when he 

reached thea^of ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^J^^ for 

Pjaris, tu T^^gg^glii^Ts^ll allowance until he could 
" earn enoughtokeephimself. The question of a master solved 
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itself; Anton, brother of Fritz Melbye, had a studio in Paris 
and was glad to help to put the young man on his feet. 

Th€L.young Pissam.^airi¥£djaJL,ajQQtaJble moment, in time to 
vi^" t th e Worl d ' s F air with ks inteaaado aaL^daMti^i-ofjpaint- 
i ^g; the year too of Courbet's Pavilion de ReaUsm . Pissarro 
i^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Mk^S^^dJjxMi sym- 
pathy with the professed aim of his private exhibitio n 'to 
interpret,, theLmaraere,„jfcte of my^gsL^JHe was, 

in fact, influenced for a while by Courbet's style of painting as 
somLoQ^ Yet however much and 

however sincerely he might fulminate against the regime of 
Louis Napoleon and throw himself heart and soul into the cause 
of the common man , as a painter he was not interested in repre - 
s enting the human figure; by disposition and by circumstancex 
Ks Ste^t, ins passion jag less, was to try lo leund acc urately 
tibsvaPffly e ffectsof nature. He was a born landscape pain ter. 
Hft-waSj hfflffiflSj a lover of the geritle side of natiirej of spft tones 
and domestic scenes: and as such his admiration naturally went 
to the work of Corot. Though Corot had won a considerable 
repuiaJJQjQjd^ regarded officially 

as a bad influence, ignoring the gospel o f line preached by 
In gres and makin g paSSngs^ a cademic 

e ve little more than unfinished sketches. He therefore had 
only six works hung in the great exhibition. But these six 
were sufficient to fix in Pissarro a veneration for the master of 
landscape. Modest though he was, he had the courage of his 
effflvirtiom; ^^^^^^ ^SS^^^^^^^ to tel l him how 
much, he admired his poetic vision of nature and how greatly 
hejdshej^^ 

Corot was notorious a s a difficult m an. He did not accept 
pupil s. He lived a retiredTHeT and was normally" shy of ~ad- 
mirers; either he would not receive them or, having received 
them, gave them no more than formal encouragement. To 
CamUle Pissarro he was cordial, helpful, encouraging, giving 
him permission to come back later and show his work. Pis- 
sarro had been able to bring with him no more than a few 
sketches of Saint-Thomas, some made on the island, some done 
by memory in Paris. They had little value even as a guide to 
his talent except perhaps for a choice of colours naturally soft 
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and tasteful. His reception by the recluse master was due not 
to them but in great part to himself; and as the front he wore 
then was essentially the front seen by all his world, a descrip- 
tion of the young man as he appeared to Gorot will explain 
him for the rest of his life. In manner he was not to change at 
all, in appearance he was merely to take on more strongly the 
characteristics plain from early manhood. 

He was well over medium height, sufficiently well-covered 
to suggest the bulkiness of later years. His face was almost to 
perfection the face of an embryo prophet of the Bible; it was 
broad, with strong hooked nose, large and lustrous brown eyes, 
a wild mop of springy, black hair and the beginnings of a wavy 
beard which was plainly to become patriarchal. He was very 
emo tional jtnd. body apart, ageless, moving from^deipalr to jo y 
TiTmbments and forever caught up bTvouthfiiL enthusiasm s. 
His &Qjj^tS^w ere almosFanior^he rs^ % He believed that he 
TfggTatal en^^ duty was 

^E^^dljoaijSaSr' nHe was to become a formidable pro sely- 
tiser forever ything ifrom , inethods-iif -Pjjgjj ng to s^od aLreform 
l [wlnch^^often c onsidered one a nd the same thing) but he 
^^tySliiedtoteach the other man to apply the teaching in his 
pwn way and for his own b enefit ; of personal egoti^ ^haSnbt 
a trac e. Ijg^ was gene ro us to a fault and h adZnoISgS'SrTor 
m aterial thin ffZ^TSi^^ and 

wasJcT^^ (always with 

e normous su iprise^Rd-^iidi^naliuir) that his assumption was 
misguid ed. When Degas said that he made his peasant women 
into angels he was merely saying that Pissarro painted people 
in his own image. 

Had Gorot suspected that this-att ractive young reg mL^vas 
jana^eist^ 

soaa t^f^rand schoo lsjqLpai^^ would have recoiled 

IromTimnnTEorF^ But he would have been mistaken as he 
was mistaken many years later when he withdrew his support; 
^anyone further removed fro m Jhe. conventional pictu re of rebel 
-aajdanarchist than Camille Pissarro would be impossible to 

But Gorot did not then suspect anything of the kind and 
Pissarro went away happily, determined to take his advice to 
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concentrate on form and values and to produce work which he 
could take back for inspection. For this, further training was 
necessary. He entered the Beaux- Arts butdMnotjtayAere; 
th e^ attitude oITEe*^oISsoi^ , t0#S^TaSS^^ painting was 

such thatlBHHe€tiH^rtoe^^Fa~comtaiit source^f offence to 

a y°JS!Lsi^^ nature 

in aU^^^^ffisfetions. Melbye, who had made a name as a 
seascape painter, gave him sound advice and studio room. To 

improvejiisj^^ regularly at the 

%^fe£J^SS^^^^»h^Mtj^Sciently sure of himself to 

begn - £^M£ia a ^5 nest - "^ e sta y ec ^ at ^ e vill a g e of Mont- 
morency a few miles northwest of the city and adjoining a large 
forest, l^ere he painted a lands cap^ which w as accepted by 
the Saloiijxny^il^and praised by one critic, Astruc. 

lor^ccess^^S ^ed tfa ^uvolatile Pissarro with 
all A#»^a€auxagi^^^nEeaS3rife was then close on thirty 
but filled with hopZ~ H^contmu Academie 

Suisse in^wH^and jdie countrysid cjound Paris in summer. 
He had^uic^^^^mLonej ^the favourites oflhe Academie; 
his unassuming manner, g enerosity (mosdy of pr aise since he 
ha^S^^^^^^^ff^^^^^^^^oT3^^^^^}]and courage 
and kindliness attracted^ a ll. ^^^^ 

In the spring of i860 he met there a youth of nineteen not 
long up from Le Havre. He was immediately interested to 
hear that this new acquaintance, Claude Monet, was deter- 
mined to devote himself to landscape painting. A litt le band 
of landscape enthusiasts had formed at the Academie, owing 
much to Pissarro's in^c ^isnadvocacy ^aBd three of them, 
includin g himself and^^oZSZ^ ntoff that spring to paint by 
the flflSri ra at Champign v. Pissarro, said Monet later, 'was 
wortmglES^Sly after Gorot\ The pictures he was making 
were, itwas tme^Bttle- mare than stronger versions of the 

nia'sTprpT^ad nnf- f pi^nfiJM .m H ft1f | -A iJ y his vocation. 

In the Academie the n ext year. 1861, he saw a 'curious 
Provencal 5 making ^UidigLii^^ which were mocked 

atJajZI^^E^^^^students. 'By all the impotents, 5 said Pis- 
sarro, lookmgTack on ~tKe event. He was impressed by the 
power and originahty of the difficult young man's work and 
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typically thought nothing of the thick Midi accent which the 
youngsters found so amusing. He told one of his friends so, 
but unhappily did not have the opportunity of praising Cezanne 
—for it was he— to his face or was perhaps denied the oppor- 
tunity by Cezanne's resolute determination to keep himself 
unspotted from what seemed to him a universal savagery. 

Pissarro did not repeat his success at the Salon. He was 
rejectJEHlI EaryeaZ TJ^ ^^^Sl°^^^d on m town an d 
country, havjn ^by this tiix^ gaine<rsrsmSrre5nue of painters, 
the firSTofaT^^ the rest of his 

life.HoflhSe^ Guillaumin, a 

young civil servant whom he had met drawing at the Academie. 

In the next yea r^xaS2^£i gsarro worke£ atjyarenne--Saint-- 
Hilaire on thejJeinesQ^ the woman 

Who~waT"^^ sorrow too. The 

acquamtance may well have begun with Pissarro begging 
her to pose for one of the peasants he loved to throw into his 
landscapes, Julie Vellay ca me from peasant stock. She did 
not think much^of^aSSSgJ she was a practical girl; but she 
liked this particular painter well enough to live with him. The 
first of their five sons was born early the next year. He would 
be a painter too, Pissarro thought and perhaps said, but if he 
was sufficiently unwise to express his thought Julie doubtless 
pardoned it; she was still fascinated by her man's extraordinary 
amiability and still believed his optimistic assurances that sooner 
or later his work must begin to make money and keep them all 
in comfort. 

Thej23£-ii^ the year of 

Pissarro's actua l meeting3 ath^!i&ajm^, back again at the 
A^^mie SuisselromSxI They were introduced by Guillau- 
mint IOSsTaE o^Hnryear of the Salon des Refuses i n which 

scapes which rec eived a few Jg nd words from Castagn arv and 

Tj^^^ him; 

IJiSsaxroT^ the originality nortEie lack of 

taste^oTMaSS 



fissHTo did not take Castagnary's hint. JH^was a long time 
finding his feet, partly no doubt because his pamSBgMucation 
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h ad_bee nspasiiiodicand somewhat late (most ym^jmn enter- 
ing^a^^^ because of his disabling 
modfist^ What did happenwar™rfmost" the contrary; the 
praise made lumReT^^^^^^proach the master again. He 
went to see Corot \vi3ispecimens of his work. He received a 
heartening recefJEbn, wSs" pvSnTTeave to come often and per- 
mission to add the prized wor^s^p^^^f^Gorot 5 to his sub- 
missions to the next yeaiig^SalonaJ^^^-which could make all 
the difference between acce ptance andj sgection. But the most 
valuable comment was to "come later^when Corot said: 'You 
are now an artist in your own right and don't need further 
advice except to remember that above all one must study 
values.' 

XHisJ3 AED lai idscages were duly accepted by the jury for 1864 
and t wo more, also insc ribed as by a pupil of Corot, by the jury 
for i865^qH&^ of them a view of the Marne at Chennevieres 
whefeT^hacl^^EednEEe^revious summer. Nonewas not- 
able for ^vthS ^jmSr^tKan a certain poetic view of nature, 
subdued and vgryJasteM colours and delicacy of treatment. 
Corot might say that he was a painter m his own right but the 
Corot influenc er emained stron g. 

In the foag-y^a rs from his m eeting with Julie Vellay until 
1866 he liygrl a, nry ^adic Be, p ainting in many of the country 
districts jaund^a bout Paris, usually by the river, whether 
Marne, Seine or Oise. WEen desperate for money (for his 
aUowancerreiimi^^ 

ho usesptm^ admirer in th e 

^miE^TJnlike most of the men who had attached themselves 
to Pissarro since his first appearance at the Academie S uisse, 
Ludovic Piette wa^ not destitute^w aiiJiotXYeii on the borders 
o^^^j^SnT He had a farm near Mavenne and prov ed a 

hisg^n^^S^aTchiid andpffering newimoti fs to paint . There 
were times too — unhappily fatal to future harmony in the 
family — when all three had to shelter with Julie's parents until 
a picture was sold or the next allowance arrived from Saint- 
Thomas. 

These roamings and those of Claude Monet possibly account 
for the fact that Pissarro does not seem to have met the younger 
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man since those few days together in i860. Early in 1865 

^|onetxaine Jojstay with Ba^^ 

brougb^^ seen Monet^-work 

somely>pxai§edby critics. But bo^^en^re^ffileeling their 
way^ndr^m^^jlmnik^t^^hc difference in age (ten years) 
may well have seemed considerable to a Monet just launched 
into the society of young Paris intellectuals. 

The result of thisjneeting was ajvisitby Pissarro to Fontaine- 
bleau forest where Monet had just begun work on an enormous 
pCemltt^^ ancLperhaps the 

follo\\^^ at 

Maftotte in the forest where they were making landscapes, and 
with ti^gi^aLCourbet himself, come to see Monet's work. 

. . x details rem^ff^^^^^^^^^tsin is that in this year, 
i866n?iS3^^te^HecoSSnceofCorot : As usual he visited 

of^^at^hehad done and accused^him of trying to follow 
t jourE^ LandJ^M^U, How much Corot had been told, how 
much he sensed or saw, is hard to say. Pissarro was, im pres- 
sionabl e; as his life was to -^sl^igjE^jt^LJiesiex. too old to try 
liolSe^^ and 

bdtys^^ might well have 

triedJiisJhaj^^ 

The result of this Jbdoa aLJ^^ 
bjjn^SL^^ jast beg anJxuliikejQntjCoi Jbi own . JHe settl ed 
at J^2£lB!5^ family (a girl had 

b een born the previo us vea£l anrtJaefian to paint canvases 
wEJSS^^^he first time bear resemblance to the mature 
-B&ssamx- 

He went there sustained by an emphatic burst of praise by 
Zola who hadj^ n ^^ friend Cezanne, 

A sohter^ca nyas of his was tQLJbe ^^^rJfrtherSalon that year, 
an31E S^because of the insist ence, onAe-forv of Daubigny, 
his near neighbour at Auvers-sur-Oise (next village to Pon- 
toise) and soon a friend and wellwisher. Znfo's sericjg of Salon 
arti c les , ii\ a i3i]£^^ greatness of the re- 

jectedUMknetJ^ mention of other painters 

who, in l^\deK^3^ge4bllu wlng-^hej^bnet tradition of free 
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speech on canvas. I^^^j^rt^mg^^^aiaLMX^nnect Pis- 
sairojAdth Manet „ ..(whom ^Ee^had^nwer_metX-fcw£ ^ * s notable 
that Corot^aixiised^m^ praised. 

Pissarn^JI!^ probably would be 

unlikely to gain a hearing because 'your picture will be con- 
sidered too dark and too bare. Besides, you have had the 
unforgivable crudity to paint forcefully and to look at nature 
truthfully. 5 

Zola's sarcasms — he loved this method of writing — moved 
into a wish to 'shake hands heartily' and a 'Thank you, M. 
Pissarro: your winter landscape provided me with much- 
needed refreshment for some thirty minutes in the midst of my 
journey through the arid desert known as the Salon. 5 

T^hispraise firmly placed Pissarro amongst the rebels. It 
m^^^^^^^^^^^T^^^to^^^^^^^own^way. Ger- 

taSB^^ It is 

possible that the little town an d^Ji^iiverside surroundings 
inspi red himjE TowSlt and was to return to it year after year. 
Th^reji£^ for 

creating p oetry out of the comrno Brj>lajXjarjA tireless joy in 
sketcE5^^^^^S5ng ^e same scg ne in different lights and 
SQg_^^T*T^£s atbefore his best- loved building, the Hermitage, 
day by day, apparently content to record and re-record. 

AppSently, because ^^ "aKEough"™tre often left the impression 
of a guileless man he was far from being an unintelligent or 
unobservant one; he merely gave most of his attention to his 
work. As he stared at the familiar motif the brain behind the 
eye was working hard. It was ^^ arJ BcmtQise^Uhis~year ? that he 
first began to think seriously about th ejeffectoflight and shadow 
and questionedaccepted views. Were shadows black as pain" 
ters al^^^mtedjL hem? Was the boun ^ggjme comaaotion 
>p r t^ith ? , WajH ght adequately rendered byjt nere patches of 
Qolourj* HeaiEedtihie question^^ 
He was far from t hrowing off all influences nor did he dream of 

using^^oiffijeolfi]^ ~~ "— — 

Before very lon g hewasi struggling in t he effort to ke ep alive 
which b^et^alrii^^^^^^^^^^Ej^^^^^^^t Manet 



Jegas . Eyer since he had settled down with Julie and the 
children he had been living "^^^^j^^^ Worse was 
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to come. ]jxiJai£dJ^ champion- 

s k*P L ~^ 1867 re- 

^^dU^mwKoEaE'^PissaiTO was one of the victims. 

As wiSTT^E^ this was a 

particularly severe blow because this year of the World's Fair 
Paris was filled with monied visitors who thronged the Salon. 
Manet could afford to build an exhibition hall of his own, 
Pissarro could not even afford the mounting prices of food. 
Before the year was out he and Guillaumin (who had given up 
his job to become a professional painter) x^eredriven to paint 
shop window blinds so that they could scrapFtGrough the 
winter . 

Pissa rro veered between gusts of voluble d espair and an 
oj gtimism so slen dg^^agsd^iJiaLjulie, grown sceptical, no 
longer encouraged him. But as heio^ Jieoympathy he gained 
it outside the home. This first really serious experience of 
wEat wastobecome a constant preoccupation about bread 
and butter was made bearable by two neighbours. He and 
Daubigny used to meet by the Oise where both painted. The 
older man was full of advice, praise and good cheer. The 
second friend and helper appeared at this time, though whether 
Pissarro and Dr Gachet first met at the Guerbois, which each 
visited when in Paris, or at Auvers where the doctor had bought 
a house, is not certain. More than once Pissarro was rescued 
from despair by one or two judicious purchases by this nerve 
specialist who dabbled in etching and had long devoted him- 
self to helping sympathetic painters. 

At the Guerb ois Pissar ro was soon ac cepted. He was an 
eas%jnanjto^ was 

again^^^^^^^^^^^^^eting, his efforts to see his subject 
fresljjkjii^^ Zola, 

become one of the critical giants of th e cafe, had already praised 
M£52i^^ who accepted him 

as a naturalist, a word he had coined to cover all men whose 
work expressed his belief 'that art is the expression of life . . . 
and its sole aim to reproduce nature 5 . 

Daufco^^ 
j8<5§2^n offerings. B ath canvases, scenes o f Pontoise, were 
accepteHlllia^ badly hung were praised by a number 
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of the adv^ amongst 

them. 5issju^ niei^d^ fan a flicker 

Into a bla^ze. As ever his£bul]ijm^^^^ nothing. 

His canvasesdidLnot sell. He was thankful at last to accept 
the twenty to forty francs which the cunning old dealer Pere 
Martin said he would give through sheer pity. 

The future looked .black. Pissarro paintedjvithremarkable 
speecTaiid Industry; he ggw£^^T^^^^ before he left 
PontoiselBEelKmB^^ coming to 

^ r3: S^,^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ mos1i a H these remained, not 
in his studio (he could afford nothing so grand as that) but in 
the room which Julie with mounting impatience saw filled with 
the gear of the painting trade which it had become unhappily 
clear to her by this time was quite incapable of keeping the 
family well fed or clothed. Or even housed; for the appear- 
ance which Pissarro gives superficially of a man who could 
never settle to any one place, was not restlessness and rarely a 
search for new motifs. Of all the men who were so soon to be 
his close companions, he was the least drawn to novelty for the 
sake of it. He was a natur allY,,., domesticated man and it was 
no mmoiifi &xt-ofJai^^ he was-so-seldoin^ermitteH 

to enjoy it. Like all t he progressive painters, he moved be - 
jguscH^^ 

motif ag^ He lasted longer 

titajcTus^ there, but eventually 

the fate of so many of his fellows caught up with him; he ex- 
hausted his credit with the local shop-keepers and co uld no 
longerpersuade them to acce pt canvases in lieu, of money: he 
Jell in arrears with his rent. 

So in i8 6q he sadly moved on . He did not suspect — how 
coi33Tie?^ provid e the basis for a form 

oTp^ the world a 

(j^^r7\fd ^l^; masterpieces. On the contrary. To him 
he had not only lost a home in a district he loved and where he 
had made good friends, but the future, wherever he settled, 
promised little but increasing trouble. His, work, onc e so 
attractive i n an anonymous, Corot-like fas'SIo n/w 
as hecES^ painting and 

becamJ^reWmSel^ Xtralymaividual painter. Hisparticular 
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w toj)ainting was emerging ^]owlYj^£,J^^^S^' r & l y trea - t ' 
menTofBi*^^ more than the work of any 

otn^j^n7diB^|oIi3rty and gerpe'tixity ofruraTI^ance. He was 
begnonln^^ withTwBStir 

ie^ was ^Sinuously change,"""as the history 

SneThaZ^oveaTna fashion at once ludicrous, dramatic 
and horrifying, was likely to bring him more abuse than 
cash. To be yourself as a painter was to earn no more than the 
praise of the radical critics which practically counted for 
nothing. 

So Pissarro moved heavy-hearted to a district new to him 
thoujgh^^ west of 

P^IJsT^ cottage to let in the village 

of Louveciennes. He no doubt knew — it may have been the 
reason for his choice— that Monet lived in nearby Bougival 
and that he and Renoir had been painting by the river there all 
through the previous summer and again that year, ^everwas 

there a modester man of genius than Pissarr o. Hecould 

thfovna!|^^ hour, fall into 

a passion of indignation and woe, the prophet in spate; the 
display owed everything to the glory of painting, nothing to 
self-aggrandizement. He must hav eJbeen pleased when that 
autumn, soon^after^heJtiacL settled in, MonejL mo^edJxiajand 
even^dfisavta- 3 ^^ BuLAejEJeas^re 

was^ wh^Hy--€fae~4Q^^ Norman whose 

devdepm&&&h®4^^ landscape 

^aiater: N ot so long be fore this he h ad rebuked Duret who 
tried t o^praiseM m^^^^^S^^^er^ He'didHsb at the risk 
of losmgone!2IK^^ with money to spare. He 

did not hesitat£ s _JMonet 5 s gift, 5 he said sternly, 'appears to me 
very pure,j£ei3L££rious. His art is a highly conscious one; it 
is based on observation and springs from a feeling new in 
painting — nothing less than poetry expressed through the har- 
mony of true colours'. 

In the nine years jjncfi. their first meeting these two men w ho 
hgj^^^^^^ffl mon thanj iny other jpaEc -of gifted^Rginters 
had for one reasoJTc F^ Now 

tfiey ^wei^^j^^wp5S^ha3, settledjis^^ men 

could eYfii^b^an^an^ous to exchange views. It was an 
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historicjgalgr* { WhmJ^B** and Monet came together all 
the pent-up posslbnj^s^of the forward movement in painting, 
hitherto so slapdash, individual and uncertain, suddenly took 
firm shape. Impressionism was bom. J) 
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Chapter One 

MONET 



Ct.^tttv^m qnet w as born in Paris on November 14, 1840. 
His father was a grocer ^W^r^etMSrwzs^bmn over the 
shop in Rue Laffitte. M. Monet was not a successful 
grocer; five years later he gave up the struggle and joined his 
brother-in-law's flourishing business ,at Le Havre . 

T ips great international port and the green Norm andy 
co untryside bac king on it first trained the pai nter's L_ey e. 
Anonymously, howeve r; neither the boy nor his family thought 
of such a career. I t was understood iii the Moms I horrm that he 
would follow hi s fattier and uncle in the grocery tratte. This 
un derstanding was not shared by Clau3eTffhe knew nothing 
el se he knew what he did not want. The negative fight lasted 
s ome'years. *" 

He wasTSg for his age, spoiled and self-willed and quickly 
had the measure of his indecisive fath er and doting mother. He 
attended school when he pleased and for as long as he pleased 
and did so without effective punishment. When pushed to an 
excuse after he had absconded from a lesson to run wild on the 
beach or by the port, it was that he had learned all his master 
had to teach. This was often true for he was quick if not 
specially clever, but rus boredom in class was a rninor^pafTg f 
th^lrutJbu tie flung out of school because he resented disc ipline 
andnsilipidiLy bdft above all because he yearned fox-fregn air 
and a^igbL uf sea 1 and sky. T his parTHTEFT^lo?rnandy coast — 
theTS enie esluaiy — is uoUrb lg'for rapid changes of climate; the 
se sr moves from calm to rough, the blue skies~cover w ith cloud 
and clear again in minutes. Claude Monet loved it all, rough 
andsmoHhT^ he loved the ships, he loved the 

lush countryside with its farms snuggled inside the foursquare 
wall of trees. He could never look long enough. He did his 
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best, spending all his officially free time and the giant's share of 
the unofficial by the sea, in the port, or straying across the 
fields* 

T?his passion for sea and sky and land suggests the born land- 
scape painter. The young MonetTcafeef~fu^^ 
t he obvious. For some time he was not popular at scho ol; he 
was too wild and uncomfortable a co mpanion to follo w, though 
he was admired, if cautiously, for the stand he took against 
z aBStgJT'lIg'' could not respect!^ One of these masters was, 
ironically, the man who taught Mm to draw, a professor of the 
old school with mannerisms which aroused this pupil's con- 
tempt. Claude expressed his contemp tJiiL^Jto by 
a bsenting himself from class; and by irrever en t caric ature. 

These caricatures, af^ and 

lift ed him into a widespread resp ect: they were clever, turned 
out with great speed, and gave everyone, the timid especially, 
the chance to jeer at authority without danger. At school 
they bestowed on him the lustre of the gifted, fearless artist. 
At home they gave him his first tolerable excuse for refusing to 
follow his father into the grocery trade. His rebellion was 
aided by two facts, the support of his aunt, Mme Lecadre, 
who fancied herself as art lover and amateur painter, and the 
quite astonishing success of the caricatures. 

Begun in moments of boredom, and exasperation, those 
caricatures quickly disclosed themselves as the basis of a flour- 
isSmg business. The boys^ titivated, besought him to make 
caricatures of their own private enemies. When this sport 
flagged, they asked for caricature portraits of themselves. 
These, carried home, produced more requests: would he make 
a portrait of father, mother, sister? 

Claude soon grasped the possibilities of his extempore talent; 
by modifying the savagery of his original caricatures he could 
produce at will engaging portraits in pen and ink with the 
piquant addition of humorous exaggeration. JBut even he wa s 
staggered by the furore of the caricature-portraits; by the time 
he^vras^ of -the town, his 

w ork fetching t\^E^ faster than he 

could manufacture it. ~— ~— 

,Thosp^^ kept the boy out of the grocery trade, 
njs — ^ — 
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dumbfounding his parents and emasculating their arguments. 
It had an unhappy effect too; i t encouraged his vanity. H e 

t^came arrogant, overbearing, im ^ssMeTtEe epitom e of the 

successful tradesman at whom he was supposed to be snapping 
his fingers. He seemed at that moment as far removed from 
art as rf he had taken up his stand behind the family counter. 
The appearance was deceptive; flattery and easy mon ey had 
miffed up a strong"se5love ? that was alC^T i'he instaict which 
had driven him to the shore, the port, the fields throughout his 
formative years was soon to show itself as more than a desire 
for freedom. 

A releasing agent was needed — his fond aunt was powerless 
to shift him from his r61e of great artist — and arrived in the 
meek person of Eugene Boudin. The young Monet sold m any 
o f hi\ r^riratnr^^ by^display^m^ the town's picture-framing 
shop._ Th e owner of the shop knew Boudin well, tried to sell 
his sketches and had a high opinion of his art. He also liked 
Claude despite his affectations and wanted to help him to do 
something worthwhile. He urged him many times to meet 
Boudin and learn to paint. Claude refused indignantly; he 
had noticed Boudin's sketches in the window, detested them on 
sight and took an irrational dislike to their maker. He knew 
Boudin's reputation in the town: a ne'er-do-well who had 
never done an honest day's work in his life and who sloped 
about making wishy-washy daubs of ships and sea and harbour 
which he was lucky to sell for a few sous to a soft-hearted 
seaman. When the shop owner pointed out that Boudin had 
spent three years in the Beaux- Arts at Paris, had been praised by 
well known Paris painters visiting Le Havre and had actually 
been taught by Millet, the boy remained unmoved; all that 
this indicated to him was that Boudin had wasted his time in 
Paris and that famous painters had their blind spots. More 
akin to his father than he realized, he contemptuously drew 
attention to the price of his caricatures, which sold like hot 
cakes at twenty francs apiece, and to the one franc asked by 
Boudin for his sketches — a franc which was not often paid. 
His attitude was stiffened by the comments of the window- 
gazers, comments so flattering to his own work that he used to 
spend hours every week lingering in front of the shop just for 
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the pleasure of hearing them. He noticed that the many who 
praised his caricatures never had a good word for the Boudin 
sketches. 

Throughout 1856 he maintained this intransigent attitude. 
ifewas^ St to the shopEe ep^^ When, 

early in the next year, he ran into"Boudi"nTn the shop and could 
not avoid an introduction, he repeated his refusals to the painter 
himself. Boudin said how much interested he had been in the 
caricatures and how much he would like Claude to develop 
such an obvious talent; could he help? 

Claude's negative was less violent than might have been 
expected. Although he repeated it several times during the 
next few months — every time he happened to meet Boudin in 
the shop — he was, for him, almost polite. Boudin in the flesh 
proved very different from the Boudin of town gossip. He 
was very poor, his clothes little better than those of a beggar, 
but he radiated a kind of honesty of purpose that penetrated 
even the boy's thick hide. He was besides so gentle and his 
eyes and manner so kindly that rudeness for once appeared 
in its true light. 

That summer Claude gave way. The weather was un- 
usually stifling, and he agreed to spend a day with Boudin in 
the country. Boredom may have had something to do with 
this notable concession, but there was no boredom left in the 
young Monet after he had begun to try his hand at painting. 
It was not that he proved particularly apt. On the contrary, he 
discovered with dismay that it was a very different matter from 
tossing off seven or eight caricatures in a day. The decisive 
factor was Boudin himself. Whatever one could say about this 
seedy man in his early thirties — and the arrogant boy had many 
reservations — his goodwill and devotion to art were undeniable. 
For the first time Claude met a human being who, although 
generally rated a failure, remained disarmingly oblivious of the 
truism that his poverty had any bearing on his reputation. He 
had something else on his mind and this other thought, strange 
to the boy, alone seemed to have the power to move him. He 
spoke with humility but also with a sort of passion about his 
attempts to render landscape and seascape truthfully. J3e 

was not concerned with surface finish which Claude had always 
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|hmiffht to be the hallmark of the professional painter; his 
■ concern was all with truth to GTimj^ ~~H e 

advised the boy never to workin a studio but to p aint 'directly 
. anion the spot ' . ™~~-~-™^^-^ 

When Boudin began to demonstrate his maxim Claude was 
impressed to the point of confusion: no dashing at an effect, no 
easy acceptance of surface likeness, but a painstaking, agonizing 
straggle to obtain truth of vision, a constant retracing of steps, 
a succession of false starts and fresh attempts. Bonding eye- 
lids were puffed and red, and after many outings Olaude 
understood the reason for these marks of eyes strained year 
after year in sun and wind. Easy enough to see the flat scene, 
but Boudin was searching for its life and meaning, the intan- 
gible atmosphere in which it was wrapped and from which it 
obtained colour, movement and truth. 

^fter many outings. From that first half-reluctan t day, 
C laude went with Boudin regularly. Jbor a long timeKe did so 
defiantiy. He was no more than sixteen and had a defj torable 
beginning to li ve down. His motives were mixed, many of 
them youthful: he would outdo the weakling Boudin in his 
chosen field; he would demonstrate to the failure Boudin that 
he could make a financial success of painting as of caricature. 
The remonstrances of parents shocked by his frieisdsEfip with a 
notorious waster drove him to obstinate reassertiop of inde- 
pendence. 

Behind these juvenilities was another i mpulse, the impulse of 
the landscape painter awakenin g. Once certain of his course, 
Qlaude did not he sitate. Typicall/lie did not move until his 
x mnJ^wS^made up, irrevocably^ |n summer the next year, 

185ft, he TOwmccd his intentJon of hcmTrnnglTTaf^ 
paitf gLand* maroraged, byJtodi^^ to apply 

for a council grant to study in Paris. A fter months of heated 
family discussions, Mme Lecadre supporting her talented 
nephew, the father gave way. He applied to the to wn council 
. . early in t he new year, 18 59. The months went by, the council 
procrastii^el Claude, feverishly keen to be in Paris for the 
Salon in May, spoke of going off, grant or no grant. Useless 
for M. Monet to threaten to cut off supplies; his son had been 
as thrifty as himself, handing to his aunt for safe keeping the 
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greater part of his profits from the sale of the caricatures — a 
sale which was still going on. He would use these savin gs, he 
said, to go to Paris. Ijis faiiier^^ee5lQ M p^^FTiK"rt stay, 

Tiie tail, str bng7 handsomely'HSF'Mo^r^o wentjoyously 
off looked deceptively mature; he was eighteen and very 
much the provincial off to the big city for a good time; in 
spite of his enthusiasm for painting he had not thrown aside his 
caricatures and easy money. The town council showed some 
perception of the truth; a short time after he had left it refused 
t he grant on the grounds that he had not so far shown himself 
devoted to < mo r g a gg^ 

^roiTouncil's ^^m^^^^^^^T ^In^PaiB" young Monet 
mad e the mot ions of a budding painter, siJHnganESleefoTStty 
j^ ^o\m J painter he could rg e l an intro duc tion t e-a&diisten- 
ing to his advic e. But although he persuaded hiiTfaffaar to 
extend his allowance by quoting the praise of one of these men, 
the academician Troyon, he did little work and spent a great 
a part o f his time at the Brasserie in the Rue des Martyrs . 

Most of the re bels congregated in th is Montmartre cafe, the 
public headquarters onpou rSeU^^ for the 

first time the gospel of realism in art and hsteneaTcr^bme"Of the 
A^^mTjaaxd the B e a u x -Ail s. — TheHrit t e r nc s s -of-the-young 
painfeS^ tables was expressed 

loudly and often. Whether they could not get in to the Salon 
because of weak technique, advanced aims or stubborn prin- 
ciples, the effect was the same, a constant struggle to Eve. 
Most of them went short of food, few ever sold a picture, almost 
all had to resort to every kind of shift and prostitution of their 
art to keep alive. 

Injthej£y^^ at first and 

d ^^L^-^^ ££m ^^^ a ^^^^^^^^^ 2iVtm ^Analysis 
wegtJMiArtfiSrT^^ of Parisian life carried him through 

the i£stjof|b^ 

increasingly peremptory demands to return home. When M. 
Monet at last stopped the allowance Claude merely asked his 
aunt to forward some of his savings; which she did, believing 
that he was learning to paint. 

Nor was Mme Lecadre wholly wrong; from a long-range 
point of view she was to prove herself absolutely right. 
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Dissipation, even fooling, were in the end alien to Claude's dis- 
position. He ^hajd JaiUo-^o^ Ml seriousness 
ofpurpose. After all, he only reached his ninete enth birthday 
t oward^ the end of 185 0^ but by the early partTof the next 
year he had abandoned_therowdier elements of the Brasserie. 
More important, he had begun to use¥^ea3"IBouttEeg5ieral 
attitude shown there. At fir st abuse of auth ority had appealed 
to ^one wh o had fought authority all his short life. As the 
attraction of^hebo^^ sense 
reconsidered those who did the abusing. He did not come 
round to the point of view tau ght at the Beaux^Arts but he 
pe rceJvecT a^^ disarray of it s enemies. 

The young painters at the Brassene talked freely and loudly 
after Courbet of 'interpreting the manners, ideals and aspects of 
my own time', but their methods of painting realistic pictures 
varied wildly. There was no one school of re bels, there was a 
plethora j of schools all advocating diverse metHods 01 painting. 
Nor was thSthcTmos^ fact; to a MoneFgradiially 

gro wing"clear-eyed it became plain that mT^gfTferiieirat th e 
BrassenF cared more for the act ol rebellion than its results; 
the y were happie r protesting than creatively working. * 

I nj^niary His "choice, 'aim 'Ou^^ WBoudin 

b v T am surroundeTbyaH^grQup of landscape painter s 9 and 
a n assurance that he was working on the principles oiTiour bet's 
Ipaint what you see'. He was not however working out oTa 
sF udio and he had taken noTpoSE^'TOps rTCrtea i'u t h e l ecli nique 
of painting. H e had taken a negative step, to decline by in- 
action the advice of Troyon to learn this technique at the 
* Beaux-Arts. His gods had become Delac roix, Rousseau, Corot 
Millet and Daubigny . THe salved his conscience by occasional 
practice at the Academie Suisse. 

His meeting with Pissarro here in the spring might have been 
decisive but was not. fissa^oj^^ enthu- 

s iasm become second nature for landscape painting; heVper- 
suaded Monet t5 come with him on a plem air painting ex- 
edition by the -Ma i ne; he did iiul L uii i t h e yo u ng man full 

.faceloliis destiny: — ~ 

*~"^^ respond adequately t o Pissarro of all 

f* 10 ? 16 -^^ So did the 
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history of his next six months. In this time he did practically 
nothing. He was waiting for his call-up on his twentieth 
birthday and awaiting it with suspicious calm, 

Hebrew an unlucky number and was due to spend the nexf 
sgaaL^SSE^ shou ld have been 

struck to the heart; what he^a^^^yleE^asT 1 The sev en years 
which appalled so many were filled with attraction for me. I 
^wasjured enormously by the idea of cavalcades under brilliant 
^ ^^^Eaging excursions, crackling of gug^^ der^ sabre 
thrSB Tnights m the desert/ A n Academie SuissFaiEquaint- 
"aSce^had already joined the Chasseurs d'Afrique, hence the 
romantic visions which brushed painting aside. 

At Le Havre there wag- dismay, at the news. His father at 
once offered to buy a substitute on condition t hat Claude 
ipJnecT^ ^ M. Monet, 

pressed by Mme Lecadre,J:hen made a concession: he would 
buy a substitute iTEEIct. agreed to study painting thoroughly 
andjp^^^^yT^Se^eaux- Arts, He offered to pay for his 
keeg and Jmtion, 

""" ^Sude 3 s reply was what he called "a s uperb gesture of in- 
d ifference". He volunteered for the Chasse urs d'Afrique, was 
accepted and sent off to Algiers. H e disappeared fr om the 
h istory oi^piSiSatgfbr eighteen montfisT '~~~ 

He caij^^m e in 18 62. He had been sent back after a 
seri ous bout of fever and was given six monitefisrck leave. He 
at once began to sketch and paint about" the town and quickly 
met the man who above all others was to put him on his way. 
He heard by chance that Tohan-Barthold fonpf kind was working 
in L oJBavre and wg ^o^^!anJiitroduction> He jumped at 
it. Joajpiii^^ to be the foremost sea- 

scape^p ainter. Monet-ha d heard much about him, including 
the report that he had gone out of his mind through an excess of 



V--Hcririet Jongkind and discovered that when all o ther friends 
hacTgiy^ at the 

last morri^^ also worked 

injjgr^ the 

hallucinations which had driven him to alcoholism. Monet 
took an immed iate liking to him, naturally gentie \\riif^ ^ 
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o f hi s ff i arsamd f nri ea ring Mm seifte-simpl e p e ople^-i ii e-peasants 
i n the country round about the town and the seamen in the 
port. T hough he had declared himself French many years 
^^]^]S3 [i^^F^^^^^n^T^^m^a^e7^^^ed with a 
heavy Dutch a ccent and was difficult to underst^^~^ut 

whatMonert did. grasp waF^^mi^^^J^ngBn3"'''lieard that 

his young visitor was interested in landscapeTt^asked eagerly 
to see his sketches, then invited him to work with him and 
explained why he worked as he did. Although more than 
twenty years older than the twenty-one-year-old Monet and 
with a reputation, he behaved as though they were equals. 
And this, Monet soon found, he really believed. He thought 
of himself as still struggling to express what he saw, still ex- 
perimenting, still learning. 

They b egan to wor k together just as Monet an d Boudin had 
worked^ " The two couples even 

looked alike for Jongkind appeared superficially another Bou- 
din, tall, disreputable, shambling, incoherent. He was not 
Boudin, as Monet quickly perceived, quickly and with excite- 
ment. J ongkind was humble, Boudin timid. and JLhat-world 
of ^^erence^^^^SIt ^jf immediately in.tli drjAaork. Boudin 
agomz^^^^^^QjSSOge^^at he saw; every flag must 
be fluttering precisely in thedE^HraT^lhe wind when he 
made a pictufg: In Jo n gkind Mone tib^ndrmi-tttter absence 
of . this ""SrefaftimM^^ Jongkind 



was filled with nervous creative fire, he quivered and flickered 
with eagerness to put down not only what he saw but what he 
felt when he saw. Literal accuracy did not trouble him, he 
threw it aside cheerfully in search of his imaginative impression 
of a scene. JflEhqxJSanriin .Jwnrknri .paingtajy ngly h e worked 
in bursts, fl inging off a water colour or skdLSuSL^ich superb 
drate^stg^E p^gave wings to a poetic reaction to wind and 
wat erTships andp eople. ^^" m "" 

Boudin, back from J^tta ny, joined the parties, Monet 
hurrfe^^^^^^^^^^^^^OTgMnd. Typically he at once 
haHedt^^ 

as h£sf&^^ purpose, however. He was 

Uinitea*ByTemperament. MsHietJ^geared to have no limita- 
tion but faulty technique; Jong^ the 
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Claude Monet by Renoir, 1875 (Musee du Louvre) 




Sisley and his wife by Renoir, 1868 (Stadimuseum, Cologne. Photo: 
Rheinisches Bildarchiv) 




Frederic Bazille by Rexioir ? 1867 (Musee du Louvre) 
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onl y other hind sanos&Jxx-^^ who 

t^^^FES^caoc atures clever and the you ng ma njjgho 'inspired 
byTov^oi'a dylSfa^ desert instead 

ol^^ 

The resuhTof^he meeting with JongMnd was soon seen. 
In November, almost on the twenty-second anniversary of his 
biMtrMgne t lett L e "Hav re not to re tu ST^^ fflerFBut to 
Pans7""JusFbefore his sick leave was up his father, urged by 
Mme Lecadreand the family doctor, repeated his second offer 
of two„yea31ea^^ out of the army if he 

would .study pamfingjiiid^ tea cher and take his 

advice. M. Monet could have added, and if he would give up 
Botrdin and Jongkind: the breaking up of a companionship 
which made the respectable townsfolk wag their tongues once 
more had almost as much to do with the grocer's offer as fear 
of his son returning to army life in Africa. 

This ti me Monet accepted. H ^ knew well enough that he 
woulHTiave^^ 

unfeffin^^ This agree- 

ment, so differentft^^^ marks the 

true beginning of Claude Mone tthgjmiuter ;Jk£jffl£KJ&hat he 
wa SSEg1m3^ 

Thejeacher was Toulemouche, a popula r painter who had 
mame^mtoTSr ^cli of the Lecadre tamilv. As expected he 
ad yjse3T^ ^ to G kyre. 

M^SG^S Tto > attend Gleyre's classes. Gleyre was a well- 
meaning man and his fees the lowest of all the Beaux-Arts 
professors but it was not long before he and his new student 
were at loggerheads. Every Monday he went the rounds of 
his class, commenting on work done the previous week. He 
sat before Monet's study of a male model. His judgment was : 
'Not bad, not at all bad. But the chest is too heavy, the 
shoulder too massive, the feet too large.' 

fl^^smr^cted. 'You have folio wed lhe modeUo© closely. 

Vni lJ^^^^5EPy^" an j y mi ™ake him, s t ocky^ He has large 
feet, you show them large^I IiaiJk^^ is very ugly, 

Nal iffeTFbeautiful as ^ anSem ento&gtudv. Beyond this it is of 
no interest. Style is everything'. 
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Monefixaniiecti^^ have ended 

with thisj^^^ to fling out as he used 

to fling jaul^Oiisj^ Th.aLii^did not was 

due l^^dxJX) a om«eisatioxLMfa^ place close to him* 

Gleyre was looking with disgust at another student's work. 
After staring at it he said sarcastically, 'I hope you are enjoying 
yourself!* 

The student — a thin, fair, red-faced youth a few months 
younger than Monet — looked steadily back. 'Naturally. If I 
didn't enjoy painting I shouldn't do it.' 

The moment Gleyre withdrew in hauteur Monet hastened to 
speak to the young man. His name was Renoir. 
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Chapter Two 

RENOIR 



Au guste renqir was born on February i$ t 184 ^ at 

Zjk Limoges in the so ijth^££rq.Tirp. His father was a tailor 
Jl jLand even less successful at his job than M. Monet in his 
grocery. For a similar reason, falling away of business, and 
at almost exactly the same time, he moved just as Monet's 
father had moved; but whilst one parent sought better things 
outside Paris, the other arrived in Paris hoping that the metro- 
polis would fill his pockets as the provinces had not. M. 
Renoir had not the good fortune of M. Monet to link up with a 
flourishing brother-in-law; he remained poor and with a grow- 
ing family to support. 

Although there wasjjfiLJDftU^Jtqj^oose between the social 
ofl^J^T^^two HtfleJaflffSiJhe one carried off to Le Havre, 
the~etfa^JmmgJi^^ enjoyed an affluent 

anAspoikd^hiMho^ and was brought up 

in very different circumstances. The way they spoke made 
this plain; MoneFFdeep^voice had a faint Norman burr, that 
was all; jlenoir's lighter tone had the nasal twang of the 
.Parisian gamnx* ^et wari^ of the near-slum children he was 
brought up amongst and p layedwith^nthe maze of streets 
between what is now^ieAvenue de F Opera and the Place 
Vendome. 

The increase of M. Renoir's family and his failur e to develop 
a profitable or even tolerable busi ness cut short Auguste' s 

■^.education. At thirteen he was s ent out to work. He had 

been taken from Limoges when he was four, did not remember 
the town and was never to see it again, yet it had a profound 
effect on his future. Limoges was the great pottery centre of 
France, its decorated ware renowned throughout the world. 
The designs perhaps stimulated the child to imitate; whatever 
the inspiration, he was always scribbling and the bent of his 
sketches were the flowers and shepherdesses and elegant and 
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buxom eighteenth-century women so often found on Limoges 
cups and jugs and plates made, when he had neither pencil nor 
colour nor paper, by charcoal ends picked up any and every- 
where and scra\Hed on any wall that offered itself. 

When M. Renoir had to send his son to work, he remembered 
his passion — like so many ineffectual men he was kind — and 
linked it with Limoges. I ^ere^w as only one way he could 
thin k of for Auffuste both to earnj JE ^^^^ ^r the family 
and to satisfy his cravin gs for dra^gjjid^airitiiig;.hft sent the 
boy to a wareho use.. ™ Kne^fii^^mpie where he learned to 
paint decura t io m o n h an di ii ad ^-china. 'He got his teeth well 
into his job,' said his brother Edmond who used to watch him 
admiringly when 'armed with a piece of cardboard bigger than 
himself' he arrived home c to continue his free drawing lessons'. 

TTi'g wg^ky-^i^^JixSi fr^y w^ g ±Q do day in, day out from his 
fourteenth t o his seventee nth year, was far from being wholly 
r^gt^t^il t ^Hf beca^ eadept at it, he enjo yed the lavish use of 
colour and above all he respo iadedr^o-tib^eftegal tone of the 
dgsi^. "^TEelavoured method of decorating fine porcelain 
wasTo reproduce figures and scenes from the eighteenth-century 
painters, Boucher, Ghardin, Watteau, Fragonard, who were 
just coming back into fashion. These pleased Auguste's sen- 
suous nature. He worked so hard and showed such promise 
that only a few m op jli g afb&p begHmi»g >in the warehouse he 
was put on to th e decoration of specialit y aluable pieces usually 
reserved for skilled" craftsmen. TJiis fawusL^h ^wn to^ a mere 
boy di spleased manyTxFffijT men; they s wore at him and jeered: 
'M. Rubens 3 became his nickname. T He wept, but worked on 
st 



He was re>var4ecL One old workman, who watched the 
ragging and noted the pluck, had long been smitten with the 
urge to paint in oils. He offered to try to teach the boy and 
to lend him colours and brushes and canvas so that he could 
practise at home. He also advised him to study the masters in 
the Louvre^only a fi R ^Tn m dr Ed^ warehouse. 

August Hgi , eed : jo^6jLlly — Every lunch hour he made for the 
Louvre, mall owing; his bread^a nd. cheese en route. He also 
began to keep his eyes open on the homeward-journey, and one 
day discovered with a shock of joy the sculptured group round 
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the fountain of Saint-Germain PAuxerrois. This discovery 
fixed him in a determination to become a professional painter. 
He spoke to the old man and to his parents. It was decided 
that he should paint a picture unaided; his meMo^^-would 

i ^rmttioj ^. Auguste 
set JoJ^uik ilfiriever. Weeks passed. At last came the day of 
decisioSP : ==^^-Seaday3 said his brother, c that I remember as 
though it were yesterday. I was still only a child but I well 
understood that things of great moment were in the air. The 
easel containing the famous picture had been placed exactly 
in the middle of the largest room in our humble abode in the 
Rue d'Argenteuil. Everybody was restless and on edge. I 
had been spruced up and told to be good. This at once made 
me preternaturally solemn. The "master" arrived: I assure 
you that the hearts of the Renoir family were in their boots. 
Given a sign, I pushed forward a chair in front of the easel. 
He sat himself down and regarded the great work. It was — I 
see it now — an "Eve"; behind her the serpent twined itself all 
over the branches of an oak and thrust forward its gaping jaws 
to fascinate her. The examination lasted a good quarter of an 
hour; after which and without preliminaries the good old 
fellow walked over to our mother and father and said these 
simple words. "You must let your son become a painter of 
pi ctures. _In ou r work Eelvotfl dr6veni^ the most 

twclvc^^Mem^3S^^^^ZIl^^JS^k brilliant career in the 
artsT^him: s ee that you make it p ossible." 

c Thax evefirngT^Edmond went on, 'supper in the Rue d' 
Argenteuil was a thoughtful meal; the joy aroused by Auguste's 
triumph disappeared before the dreadful prospect of his leaving 
his job, which offered him a certain livelihood, for the arts 
which could easily lead him straight to misery.' But it was 
one thing to decide, another to carry out the plan. Soon after 
this the china firm went into liquidation, significantly because 
it could not meet the competition of machine-made pottery. 
Herg was ^TTgr^f-p^ chance to study seriously. But it was a 
chance , he coiddliorTafeg^^ been able to save enough 

money topa y fee s vHsiain^^ as ever to keep its 

head above water and coul d do nothin g but wish him well. 

Renoir thereratttt then made up his mind to study at the 
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Beaii3^A^tg^a s-^Qon_as possi ble RnfLte-eamJ;he money to pay 
for it. He knew that such a^esolve^meant^years of hard work 
an cTnofoiay — not an en hyer]ixi&.prospect for a pleasure-loving 
yout h of seventeen. But he stuck to it; he wa s not only deter- 
mlneHTyu^^ light of a 

life wlSi^woiild have seemj^fearyJMeed^tojnost. In the 
warehouse he had trained himself to work fast and well in an 
undemanding kind of fashion, and this made it comparatively 
easy for him to find employment and to endure it without 
boredom — for he was on with the next job before he could tire 
of its predecessor. 

Four years passed. He u sedJiis^enciLandJbrush in almost 
eJ^v^^^^jrs Mp commercial fa shions-fainting fans with 
flowers ^and figure studies, decorating shop-wind ow blinds, 
imi tating stained glass, copying heral dic arm£jnlivening the 
walls of bistros with murals. Nothing came amiss to him; all 
was despatched quickly and cheerfully. Every sou he could 
spare fro m his payments hejp iitialik there; he 

Hve Oike w Tmon k^ hom e~-neve r w e nt o ut-inrdie few free 

evemngs unless it was to visit his old friend of thejc bina work- 
shop anftltiscuss paint mg. V&i^fSi^JLh^S^^ ta k e an - hour 
or twooff in daytime lie went to t he Louvre, and studied and 
triecftocopy the eignteenth-century masters. It was not until 
18 67, whenrfafflj^ ^ Ui e g reaLLonyre collection 

of these masters was exhibi ted in the r^yfy-opfinfifl Salle Lacaze, 
but^e™Mticipated ther age whj chJecLto the establishment of 
thiiZgaUSy ; he souglrtout his favourite painters, hung at 
random in the huge building; none escaped him. 

Early in 1862 he had his reward; he had saved enough; he 
applied to"Br%dmfe 

tion>and ^ttgnded die classes of Gley re, supplementary to the 
officia^rcrta^oTBe au3c^Arts teachers^ because t hey were cheapest. 

T ^-^ag "i n ApnI [jnQ£^^ Monet 

appeared. "^Rei^ii l^w^ed hard at Gleyre Y as well as at the 
cour ses and periodical examinations comj ^Jso^ to students of 
the EcoI £ He passed the ex^nin£tion£jv^hout difficulty and 
he improved his deciderlly shalc^prhniqnp^af Gleyre's, but he 
was notiiapny there. lighad a dreadful struggle to make 
ends meet TwKen the classrooffr^l eared ii e used to scour the 
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floor for old tubes of paint thrown aside as finished, and squeeze 
the last drop from them. But his crippling poverty was not 
the main cause of his n neasJneST~^I^O£lfari§tudents were 
rQW ^^c^^^m^a^^r^ & ^ mS ^ i0US j th e place was b abel, 
concentration was difficult. And as the recorded snatch of 
dialoguTlHfh^^fcyTe^shows, he was far from winning his 
master's confidence. Nor.^ was he held hi greater esteem, or 
any kind of es teem, in the EcoiTn^dft ^e-^nigM pass the set 
examination^ ISu Xjhj could not please ^th^teatAers. One, he 
said, 'was absolutely beside himselfbecStisel used a certain 
kind of red in one of my pictures. "Look out that you don't 
become a second Delacroix!" he warned me/ 

Renoir was puzzled. Unlike Monet, who had had Boudin 
and Jongkind as well as his own temperament to set him 
against official tuition, he had never thought beyond the 
Beaux-Arts; to reach it had been his dream for years. And 
when he did reach it he had no greater ambition than that of 
the young Manet at Couture's ten years earlier — to learn to 
paint good academic pictures which would earn him a fair 
living, men's respect, and with great luck and perhaps an 
honourable mention or two, win him a seat in the Academy 
in some unimaginable future. To him this appeared an un- 
exceptionable aim as was his behaviour: 'w hilst other stu dents 
QTWQ^f yl the- wi'nHnwg, tease d thelifp. out of the models and up- 



set the teacher JCstaj^^ 

verv docil^tu^^^^lic^modeL; ^ givin^M^ajaention to the 

lecua^T^et^it „ wasJL who was st igmatized the rebel'. 

genius clash ed irreparab l y; no smo oth pathtoT ame for him . 
TheTJe aSB^i^ on the Aca^enii^rinciple 

of TngTf^ thftDj ^ctor/ that 'w ell drawn is well paint ed' and 
in dffeCno|*|^^ slogan of Delacroix, the 

min^^c/lhie jscoIquFT^ all a 



7gHe3Tn~colour, applied it richly and despite 
himself was a^whiglT^ oil 

painting TawKed by IngrBTaH^ outline filled 

with dull colours, was anathema to him and demanded a 
discipline and an outlook on art which he could not combine. 
He continu ed to workhard and to try to do as _hjsjnasters bid. 
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V$ds$ilh£~w&^^ the kind of 

canvases they wanted — cai^ses_j^^h CT alrae^would be sure 
to ga2j3ElS25^ was done. 

possessed charm in high degree, 
irom contrast. Ife^wung from 
sokmn^^o^DQe in a momqnt Heiraii*no vanityTTle was 
n^S^^^^od-tempered. When he^nticlzeairwas without 
mal^^I^^sraSrofiluniour waJ^e^Ic^cheeky humour of 
the stoS^^Ein: — ffe-appearance varied according to mood 
and his mood was unpredictable, but it was never less than 
appealing in his waif-like moments and more often irresistible 
when high spirits lit the thin face and serious eye. 

One of many contemporary pictures attempts to unite the 
Renoirs: 'His manner pensive, dreamy, sombre, his eye blank, 
one could see him running across the street twenty times; 
confused, oblivious of everyone and everything, he will come 
back ten times for the same thing without remembering to do it. 
Always hurrying in the street, he is always still indoors where 
he will stay for hours without moving or speaking. What is he 
thinking of? The picture he's made or is going to make? 
He speaks as little as possible of painting. If you want to see 
his face light up, if you want to hear him sing some lively song, 
don't bother to look for him at table or in places of amusement 
but try to catch him about to work.' 

How great his appeal was can be judged by the fact that his 
first, most fervent and most faithful admirer was the brother 
who clung to him like a shadow. To Edmo nd, as to the man y 
who foll ow ed him-*Au guste's excep SS^ch^^^^m^^^ct 
th athe enjoyed lif e andnopa rt of life so mucb Lasids^paintmg. 
In his company a man could be gay or, if melancholy, for the 
best of reasons and in pursuit of something good which must 
end in further happiness. No greater indictme nt o f the Gleyre 
stud^oj^ijJieJj^^ Monet 

arrived there . Renoir, though still worHng .jqjya©ti^^ his 
e ve on the ^rix de Rome, had fallen hopelessly out of sympathy 
^^^^^^^^^Aagregarious young 
man he had been able tomale^ytwolnenHs^ 
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O ne of these fnend iSJ^as^^de^Qted as he to his work though 
mxder^ji£X^ 4l!Ic v tnt cir cumstances. Small, dark, earnest, 
Alfred Sjslex was thenjijgr^v^ty-three, nearly two years older 
than Renoir? He toohaZjome^RlIcoI^Eat year and had 
begun tcTattend Gleyre's classes; he too worked quietly and 
hard and without understanding from his teachers; he too had 
in mind the Prix de Rome open only to students who passed all 
the Ecoie examinations. UaditeRenoir he had no need of 
the successiiiL-paia^ *& 

artificial fL oaarers f., a business then floi: 

Altboughju^^^ he had been 

born in ^^^^D^^^^^^^5j^OctoBerT§39. Hk-jcon- 
nectionwith E&glandw^^ sympathy 

wi th^^mgy rirpeogle^ His father«&entjiim there to learn the 
language and the business — the flowers weig3m dtrkrifr igland 
— but3^s^^^^njy^se^ed t^txen gtEenThis love for the 
coimlr^j]^^ well; he 

did not leamt^^ an Enflfe Ji man^ tto was happily 

beyond the power of any teacher. Nor did he learn the busi- 
ness; to him tHe flowers served fchiefly as models; he was not 
interested in the way they were made, all his interest went into 
efforts to draw and paint them. 

Mor e fortunate than Renoir, he ha djaresperous as well as 
c^r TT1 p ? f^^2 f parSS; as g oo g as he kne w his own mind he was 
given hl^Eanf ^TTn thf^ st^ os^rwefflaiown English painters. 
But this tocTbored him; hTS^OTefefr^r^ors^y before and 
after him that even the supposedly artistic Englishman is half- 
hearted in his work, subdued and suborned by the all-pervading 
Philistinism which lies like an eiderdown over the snug and self- 
satisfied little country. He felt a kind of suffocation amidst a 
nation of overgrown schoolboys. He was ashamed of them. 
Hft..reiff emb ered withj ongmgj^^ civilized air he had 

breai^^^P^ns. HSsSeg g^ t o b e-aHe wedrto study painting 
there. His father agreed. He was entered at the Be aux-Arts 
automa ffcalff^^ and unlike Monet whom he was 
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soon to meet he had no con^^^nof any other form of training 
in HsIJiKogOT'vm^ 

Sisl ey wa s quiet as well as serious. Something of his national 
priggisKnH^ and no love of France 

or years there could entirely expel it. It is doubtful whether 
he understood, certainly he did not fully appreciate the dry 
humour which would suddenly break from his younger com- 
panion. Renoir's very face, nervy and highly expressive, could 
be a study like his pithy comments delivered in Parisian argot 
or his scribbled cartoons of honoured members of the Beaux- 
Arts staff. It compared curiously with the unsmiling hand- 
someness of the black-bearded Sisley, dark hair waving thickly 
above a calm, broad forehead. 

But if this side of Renoir left Sisley a little perplexed and at 
times battling inwardly with problems of good taste, it was 
swallowed with enormous delight by the third recruit to the 
little band of rebels — if such a definite description is warranted 
of three young men who simply did not see eye to eye with 
Gleyre or the bulk of the students. This third, a lanky boy of 
barely twenty-one, rebelled chiefly from work of any descrip- 
tion. Frederic Bazille had come up from the Midi that year 
ostensibly to study medicine and to pass the rest of his time 
acquiring the rudiments of a technique in painting. His 
intention was in general simply to enjoy Paris. His father 
was a well-born and wealthy wine grower and agriculturist of 
Montpellier; medicine was a career which seemed fitting to 
his son, painting decidedly less so, but he calculated that Fred- 
eric would be unlikely to make vast strides in either and, being 
well-disposed and urged by a fond if rather snobbish mother, 
let the boy have his run. 

Sojfc h e re w aaJBa z il K a sou thern arisi pccat to his long finger- 
tips, endjjj ring the m edical schoolsjdth^^ looking 
quizzicajjyo n^ wa s supposed to be the breeding 
groi^|^5rTrCTfih Int. H^J^TlSdfactjf a leaning towards 
painting and a gift, thoughj nany fathoms jsubmerge d. He 
likewise haH leanings towardsmusic and dancing and not-too- 
serious discussions over a drawing room fire in the luxurious 
house of his kinsman Commandant Lejosne in the Avenue Tru- 
daine. It was a constant temptation to him that these things 
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were easily available and demanded from Mm little more than 
enthusiasm, energy of a pleasant nature and a certain exercise 
of the tongue. 

The three friends were thinly attached. They sat in the 
same corner of the Gleyre classroom, they went to the Louvre 
to study and sketch, and that was about all, if a few drinks at a 
cafe before going their various ways in the evening are ex- 
cepted. Even the Louvre visits ended in a separation, Renoir 
making for the eighteenth-century painters, Bazille elegantly 
regarding Delacroix and Rubens, Sisley trying to discover 
landscapes. Socially they had nothing in common. Their 
intima^sucK^^ with their 

aWei i5ance at Gle yre's; Aro fr-no-tk^^ lia d not the 

burlyll^i^QllMonet sfeppedfirmly into their lives at the end 
of the year. 
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Monet was struck by Renoir's reply to Gleyre's sarcasm, 
yet of the three young men he soon came to know 
Renoir was least drawn to him and he to Renoir. 
Monet was a trifle heavy for him and not well endowed with a 
sense of humour, but these idiosyncrasies do not account for 
Renoir's wary attitude. The difficulty was that, if Monet hdfd 
his way, Renoir would be out on the streets, his savings thrown 
away. For Monet soon decided that Gleyre's was a waste of 
time and urged his companions to give it up except for token 
appearances. 

The only one who inclined to follow his example, of spending 
only Monday in class — the day of Gleyre's inspection — was 
Bazille and for the wrong reason. Bazille was all for taking 
time off. It was not that he was opposed to painting — he was 
not — or even to work; it was that he disliked regularity. It 
savoured too much of the schoolroom. What he liked was to 
work when the mood took him. He may have believed that 
Monet was of the same mind; if so, he quickly learned other- 
wise. Monet's decision not to spend more time than he could 
possibly help at Gleyre's was merely because he wanted to spend 
it more profitably elsewhere. Bazille soon found himself car- 
ried off into the country round Paris to practise landscape 
painting — no joke in the midst of winter — and at Easter 1863 
he accompanied his forceful friend to Ghailly, on the outskirts 
of Fontainebleau forest to make studies of rocks and some of the 
vast and ancient trees on the spot. 

For Monet did not simply deride the tuition at Gleyre's, he 
tried to replace it with what he believed to be the true way to 
paint what was most rewarding to paint — that was, landscape 
painted in situ. And although Sisley and Renoir both put up 
a more substantial resistance to him than the easy-going 
Bazille, he was a difficult young man to oppose. He alone of 
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the four had had actual experience of well-known painters; he 
had only to repeat his talks with Boudin or Jongkind or Pis- 
sarro or some of the men he had met in the Brasserie des 
Martyrs to leave the three friends speechless. He had a far- 
ther unanswerable advantage, he knew his own mind, he knew 
where he wanted to go and was strong-willed enough to get 
there. 

This was more than any of the others could claim. Renoir 
was prepared to try his hand at anything as long as the tuition 
for which he was paying with such difficulty was not jeopar- 
dized- Sisley inclined by disposition towards landscape paint- 
ing after the style of Corot, but, very aware of his lack of 
technical knowledge, clung to the conventional classes of the 
Ecole. Bazille had already given way, though he goodna- 
turedly continued to support Renoir and Sisley by occasional 
visits to Gleyre's on other days but Monday. Renoir perkily 
hit back; when Monet urged him to come into the country, he 
riposted with a Come to the Louvre and study the great mas- 
ters. From time to time he got Monet there, grumbling but 
using his eyes nevertheless. 

They were fighting a losing battle. Monet would not be 
denied. He was helped by the retirement of Gleyre early in 
1864, a retirement that left Renoir and Sisley only with the 
Ecole lectures to sharpen their teeth on. Sisley did not lack 
money but money could not then buy the kind of teacher Monet 
would approve; the best known, Couture, was too reactionary 
for even Sisley to consider. Renoir lacked even the necessities 
of work but he was the kind of young man who attracted 
helpers. Bazille was the first of many; he took pity on him 
and invited him to share his studio where he could work out 
sketches made in the Louvre. It was in this studio that 
Renoir painted his first offering to the Salon, here that he met 
two new painter friends. One day he heard Bazille's long legs 
taking the stairs three at a time, and his room-mate burst in a 
moment later with a *Here are two splendid recruits I've 
brought you!' 

He was followed by Pissarro and Cezanne. C6zanne was 
then working at the Academic Suisse, tall, dark, sultry, with- 
drawn, smaU black eyes sparkling under heavy brows. Two 
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years older than Renoir, he looked the senior of Pissarro, wh< 
was eleven years older. Plssarro remained the picture o 
eternal youth, long beard and bulky body notwithstanding. 

Bazille had just met Cezanne at one of his uncle's dinners 
Gezanne's first and last appearance at that elegant house 
Bazille was a difficult young man to snub, and when he begai 
to praise Delacroix even Cezanne thawed. Yet there was no 
much to be done with the c splendid recruits 3 at that moment 
Pissarro lived outside Paris and Cezanne could scarcely b( 
persuaded to open Ms mouth. But Pissarro, arms waving 
eloquent eyes flashing, bestowed his benediction on Monet'i 
teaching in many words, typically omitting to point out that h( 
had been a landscape painter and proselytizer long before an} 
of them. 

For the 'recruits' of Bazille were understood to be new mem- 
bers of Monet's landscape group. BaziUe's gay overstatemenl 
chiefly demonstrated how far Monet's influence with the three 
Gleyre students had prevailed in the course of the year; one 
and all had by that time moved sufficiently under his sway tc 
come with him to Chailly in a body in the spring following the 
closing of the studio. Not, as in the previous year, for the odd 
day or two, but in earnest. 

These painting days in the forest were notable; at most it 
would be possible to trace the Impressionist movement to this 
first combined effort to make landscape studies in the open air; 
at least, the career of Sisley, who was never to swerve from 
landscape from that moment, truly dates from those carefree 
weeks of 1864. 

At Barbizon in the forest the group of that name had been 
painting landscapes for twenty years or so and the four young 
men met one of the Barbizon giants, Diaz, who generously gave 
them hints. Renoir was responsible for the introduction. He 
painted at that time in his old, stained blouse which he had 
worn when decorating china. Diaz, who had begun life in 
much the same way, noticed this blouse when walking through 
the forest, noticed too that the wearer was being harassed by 
cheeky country children come to watch a painter at work. 
Diaz drove them off with a wave of his stick (he was lame) and 
a few gruff words and stopped to talk with the young man. At 
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times Renoir was quite irresistible; this was one of those times; 
he was grateful and, when he realized whom he was talking to, 
radiated pleasure. Pleasure suited him; Diaz talked on, cri- 
ticizing Renoir's painting which however he thought weU 
drawn. When Renoir asked if he might introduce his three 
friends the great man agreed without hesitation. 

Like a hen with its chicks, Monet was careful not to allow 
the others to move too far into hero-worship; he pointed out 
when they sat at their inn that night talking over the events of 
the day that Diaz and his fellow Barbizon painters, though 
pioneers worthy of honour, in the final analysis failed and must 
not be followed. They only made sketches in the open; they 
finished the sketches in their studios away from the subject. 
Thus they lost the impression given by the subject on the spot 
and could not check the canvas by the reality. Besides they 
were tempted to make studio 'improvements' which were no 
more than painter's tricks. 

He thought himself right; whether he convinced anybody or 
kept them wholly from the studio is another matter; the 
authority of Diaz, famous for years, was difficult to combat. 
In a different direction Monet showed himself conventional, 
keeping closely to the dull and muddy colours largely used by 
the Barbizon painters, by Courbet and even (as to black 
masses) by Manet. The day of pure colour was not yet, though 
Renoir, more impressionable and opportunist than his com- 
panions, was shocked by Diaz' criticisms of his 'black* painting 
into a dramatic gesture. His first attempt at the Salon (painted 
and delivered before he went to ChaUly) was accepted. This 
was a notable victory; he was the first of the four to be shown 
there, stealing a march even on the mighty Monet. He 
brushed aside the triumph, empty enough in other respects 
since the picture was not noticed, with typical impetuosity. 
The moment he reached Paris he destroyed the picture. He 
began to follow his master of the moment by using brighter 
colours, though in view of future developments of the palette 
the brightness was no more than comparative; a Diaz canvas 
appears today, as it was to appear to Renoir later, as sombre 
even though dramatic. 

It was not to Diaz that Renoir was to look for emancipation 
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whatever he might think In those early days. Undeniably 
important then was the practical help given by the kindly 
elder. Diaz discovered that the charming young fellow who 
whipped out promising paintings lived from hand to mouth and 
that the purchase of canvas and paints was often quite beyond 
him. He told Renoir before leaving for Paris that he could 
book these tilings at his dealer's and that he need not worry 
about speedy payment. Renoir understood him, returned 
joyously to Paris and, after destroying his Salon exhibit, began 
once more to copy at the Louvre with Diaz' precepts in mind. 
About the same time Monet went off to Honileur for a 
summer of painting. Bazille was reluctandy taking his finals 
in Paris with a promise to join Monet afterwards. Only Sisley 
stayed on, fascinated by the problems of landscape all round 
him. He had heard Diaz warning Renoir about his too dark 
canvases, and looked concernedly at his friend's attempt to 
lighten his palette. He was a conservative young man, solemn, 
single-minded— as single-minded as Monet if without Monet's 
forcefulness. The insouciance of Renoir trying his hand at 
everything, the high-spirited Bazille light-heartedly mixing 
medicine, music, dancing, painting and the social round be- 
wildered this quiet soul. Monet was easier to understand but 
Monet was a difficult man to help. So, because he was kind 
as well as serious and because Renoir had few thoughts outside 
painting, it was to Renoir that Sisley inclined; Bazille was out- 
side the comprehension of an Englishman but Renoir remained 
a perpetual and intriguing challenge. 

If he had lost his three companions for the moment, Renoir 
was not without company at the Louvre. There he met and 
was taken up by that man of enthusiasms, Fantin-Latour. Fan- 
tin swore by the old masters in the Louvre and had for some 
years made a living from his copies of them. He shared 
Renoir's passion for the eighteenth-century Frenchmen but 
led him with even greater enthusiasm to the romantic colourists. 
These, including the lately dead Delacroix, appealed to Renoir 
increasingly, to his strong sense of colour and, in the case of 
Rubens specially, to his sensuous feeling not only for colour but 
flesh. 'Any painter/ he was to say later, 'who has a feeling 
for breasts and buttocks is a saved man. 5 He was thinking of 
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Boucher, one of Ms earliest heroes, but the remark applied 
equally well to any of the painters he most admired in youth as 
in later life. And of course it applied specially to himself. 
From his early years he did not disguise his liking for generous 
contours in the female body, a liking which illustrates chiefly the 
dangers of first impressions, the young Renoir haying the out- 
ward appearance of extreme asceticism, 

Fantin did not confine his enthusiasms to old or even recent 
masters; his tastes were esoteric and he was soon declaiming 
the virtues of the realist painters so-called — Courbet, under 
whom he had studied, and Manet whom he had met as he met 
Renoir, in the Louvre. Renoir had seen some of the work of 
these moderns and, his whole life having taught him the virtues 
of an open mind, he was ready to see a guide to the future 
there. Fantin did not offer to introduce him but prepared 
him for the honour. 

Bazille alone of the four had met both Manet and Courbet. 
Ironically he, least serious of all, was presented with the entree 
to the avant-garde of all the arts, presented without difficulty 
or even particular wish apart from a natural desire to meet 
interesting men. As nephew of Commandant Lejosne he 
found himself listening if not talking to Baudelaire, Gambetta, 
Manet, the leading Parnassian poets, the famous photographer 
Nadar, the rising music critic and performer Maitre, and a 
dozen other distinguished men. Manet had paid a painter's 
compliment to his host by placing the Commandant in the fore- 
front of his crowd scene in the Tuileries gardens which had been 
shown in Paris the year before the stay at Chailly. He was at 
his most gracious with Bazille, knowing him to be wellborn 
and potentially wealthy — one of us, in his phrase — and had 
him to dine. 

At this moment, however, the summer of 1864, Bazille was 
somewhat preoccupied. He had just failed his medicals and 
was wondering how to break it to his parents of whom he was 
very fond and not a little afraid. He characteristically decided 
the matter by not deciding; instead, he went off to Monet at 
Honflexu* where they shared rooms over a baker's shop and ate, 
swapped painting stories and hints and played dominoes with a 
fury, the whole washed down with the strong local cider, at 
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Mftre Toutain's above the town. Monet was making studies 
for his first attempt at the Salon of 1865. Bazille, the souther- 
ner 5 was astounded by everything; the greenness of the Nor- 
mandy fields, the red caps of the Honfleur fishermen, the fat- 
ness of the cattle, the strength of the cider, everything. He fell 
to landscape painting with real heart, and wrote enthusiastic 
letters home. 

The enthusiasm was genuine but had its motives too. He 
intended, when confessing his failure in medicine to prove his 
attachment to painting and get permission to study it seriously 
by taking back work which would impress the family. His 
letters were intended as a softening-up process before the real 
attack was launched. 

He had another task, rather more difficult; he had to con- 
vince his people that he was working in the right company. 
He had not been able to disguise the fact that his chosen leader 
and friend was the son of a grocer. He now made a conscious 
effort to impress his parents with the wealth and social standing 
of the grocer. He was asked to dine at the Monets 5 summer 
home at Sainte-Adresse and commented fiilsomely on the stan- 
dard of his entertainment, the size of the house, the manners of 
his hosts, concluding that life there was in every respect as at 
Meric, the maternal mansion near MontpelMer. 

To Monet his visit to Sainte-Adresse had a second and per- 
haps more important purpose. Bazille's parents were not the 
only ones to think that their son was slumming. When Monet 
was able to produce as companion no Boudin or Jongkind 
(carefully left behind in Honfleur) but this suave, wealthy, 
gentlemanly Bazille, well-dressed and charming, M. and Mme 
Monet audibly purred. If this was what painting in Paris led to, 
then by all means let Claude continue. His virtual retirement 
from the scheme of study laid down for him before he left Le 
Havre, hitherto the cause of bitter letters from home, was sud- 
denly accepted without a murmur. Bazille was invited for the 
whole summer, an invitation which he declined so charmingly 
as to leave the Monet parents speechless with regretful pleasure. 
Claude was provided with enough money to see him through 
the year. 

Bazille returned home to a bloodless victory over indulgent 
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parents, leaving his friend to struggle against the painter's 
worst enemy, the difficulty of seeing a thing whole and fresh and 
of putting it on to canvas. 'I can't be contented with any- 
thing less/ Monet wrote that summer. Time after time a pro- 
mising beginning was ruined as the picture took shape; time 
after time he had to scrape the canvas clean and begin again. 
Lack of technical skill accounted for some of his dissatisfaction, 
but the real trouble was something which could not be taught, 
self-discipline. What did he see when he looked at the 
harbour at Honfleur, the fields behind Mere Toutain's farm, 
that no other man could see? How to wipe out of his mind the 
preconceptions of years, the pictures of other men he had seen, 
the admirations he had felt, the advice he had been given? 
One thing was settled, he knew his problem; he had dismissed 
once and for all that worst of handicaps, his own vanity. He 
now knew what he did not know, the vast gaps lying between 
him and his aim. He had achieved self-knowledge, that first 
essential of original art. But this was about all he did know. 
'It's only, 3 he told Bazille, 'through strength of observation and 
reflection that one can find what one's after; so it's sweat, sweat 
all the way.' Not in vain; for before he left for Paris late that 
year he could claim of his latest canvases that he had made them 
'without any painter in mind'. 

In Paris he joined forces with Bazille in the studio which the 
southerner, now officially launched on a career as painter, had 
taken near Saint-Germain-des-Pres. The studio was a little 
livelier than Monet would have wished; instead of work day 
after day there was a more or less constant passage of visitors 
to the gregarious Bazille — 'playboys' some of them, in Monet's 
reproving phrase. There also came men he was glad to meet: 
Renoir, spending much of the winter between the studio of 
Lecoeur whom he had met at ChaiUy and the grand home of 
Sisley's parents in the Avenue de NeuiUy; Cezanne, bringing 
his friend the sculptor Solari; Garjat the photographer, friend 
of Courbet and Nadar. In this company, or much of it, Monet 
could happily talk shop; not simply technical problems but the 
grand problem overhanging all these young men, the problem 
of how to dispose of their paintings, how, in short, to live. 
There seemed no avenue but the Salon, yet would the Salon 
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jury accept adventurous work? Renoir's accepted picture had 
been deliberately painted with the Salon in mind; Ms skill even 
then was such that he could imitate any style convincingly. 
With his background, pressed for money and uncertain of Ms 
aim* he had not the scruples of the dedicated Monet, Sisley or 
Rssarro. The record of the jury was black; the treatment of 
Manet showed how the wind was blowing. Nevertheless, 
there appeared no other outlet, and the talk was for ever turn- 
ing to the pictures wMch all were busily preparing for sub- 
mission the next Spring. 

Monet's work was wel advanced ; he had decided to show two 
harbour scenes. He was thinking ahead to something much 
more adventurous, to paint wholly in the open air a group com- 
position on a large scale, perhaps even lifesize. He could 
rarely take Ms mind off this plan and perhaps made Mmself a 
little boring at times. Bazille regarded the winter in Paris as a 
time for enjoyment of varied kinds. C I pass my evenings play- 
ing whist or making music with Maitre, 5 he told Ms family in 
March of the new year, 1865. He had a season ticket to the 
Conservatoire concerts, he was a notable and lively addition 
to the Lejosne evenings. And when, the next month, Monet 
could restrain himself no longer and went off to Chailly to pre- 
pare the ground for Ms great canvas and summoned Bazille to 
help, Ms friend sMvered and stayed where he was. 

It was Monet who returned, brought back by the exciting 
news that Ms two seascapes had been accepted by the Salon 
jury. And not only accepted, MgMy praised; Bazille told Ms 
family, 'Monet has had a much greater success than he ex- 
pected . • • Several well-known painters whom he has never 
met have written Mm complimentary letters/ These two sea- 
scapes, hanging next to Manet's exMbits, were the canvases 
mistaken for Ms and praised by Ms friends. The irate Manet 
was one of the few of the 'well-known painters' of Bazille who 
did not speak favourably of the young Monet; he refused to 
meet Mm. 

Renoir also had two canvases accepted, including one of the 
portraits wMch, thanks to the introductions of Fantin and mem- 
bers of the LejosnecircIe,he had been commissioned topaint and 
wMch he turned out with singular ease. Another exhibitor 
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was Berthe Morisot. Unknown to the four young men, she 
was to play a considerable part in their future. 

Another than Monet might have had his head turned by this 
quick success. Being Monet, he remained dissatisfied with 
Ms seascapes which owed much to Jongkind who had been 
painting beside him at that time. The critics rightly praised 
a certain freshness of vision; they also pointed out that the 
execution was faulty; they might have added that the colours 
showed no originality. But Monet suspected what he did not 
know; he quickly returned to Chailly and his large landscape 
with figures. He carried Renoir and Sisley "with him, but they 
soon moved on to the village of Marlotte, putting up at the 
favoured painters 5 inn of Mere Anthony. 

Monet, Bazille and Pissarro all joined them at the inn from 
time to time, but Monet could not be deflected from his great 
work for long and made sure that Bazille, prised from Paris at 
last, returned with him. The ambitious painting took shape 
slowly; the weather was atrocious, Monet particular, and 
Bazille, who was cast for the role of sitter of more than one of 
the figures in a picnic under the trees, wrote apologetic notes 
home in August. Tm at Chailly simply and solely to help 
Monet; if it had not been for that I should have left long ago 
and very joyfully for Montpellier'. 

This may be taken with a grain of salt. Bazille was quickly 
bored, Monet made him pose endlessly and not only in the 
forest. For Monet had discovered early that part of his plan 
could not be realized; the canvas was so large that it could not 
be carried back and forth each day, and the weather so uncer- 
tain that he dared not leave it outdoors. His great plein air 
picture therefore became of necessity a picture finished indoors, 
only the sketches being made on the spot. This entailed more 
work for him, more posing for Bazille. But there were com- 
pensations in the company of Renoir and Sisley not far away 
and in the honour of the great Courbet's visit. 

For Courbet had noticed Monet. The favourable Salon 
critiques had been followed by the news that this intrepid fellow 
was about to make an enormous picnic study in the forest. 
Courbet pricked up his ears; he loved novelty, and cried in 
stentorian tones in the Brasserie 'What's this! A young man 
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who paints something else than angels! 5 and after the roars of 
his easily amused satellites had died down, announced his 
intention of watching Monet at work. 

His visit to ChaiUy coincided with an accident to Monet who 
was struck on the knee when trying to protect the village chil- 
dren from a too high-spirited game by visiting English painters. 
Monet, fizrious at this interruption to his precious work, was 
hard to keep in bed; he was soothed only by BaziUe's use of him 
as model lying between the sheets — a rough but effective 
sketch. Courbet's bluff kindness — he took to the rough and 
ready life of the inn like a duck to water, flirting with the daugh- 
ter of the house, drinking his wine like water with lip-smacking 
gusto — W as like a tonic; and his comments on the great paint- 
ing when he saw it in action were stimulating though often 
rude enough. 

But on the whole Gourbet was impressed and said so. He 
hked Monet's courage in tackling such a mighty painting; he 
liked the strength of his fist; he liked the man. He found 
Monef s blunt refusal to be cowed, his unawareness of the need 
to crawl extremely refreshing after the idolatry of Paris cafes 
and studios. He knew himself a genius and had said as much 
in plain language. Once in a while he could do without the 
chorus. He brought Corot along to meet Monet, a meeting 
which could have been happier; if Monet and Gourbet could 
be seen as roughly in the same line of painting, there was little 
or no similarity between Monet and the painter of delicate 
landscape. Monet paid homage due to Corot's reputation but 
his inclinations were far from the master's work. 

News of the visitations spread ; Renoir and Sisley came hurry- 
ing through the forest. They were just back from some weeks 
on the Seine sailing down to Le Havre making sketches en 
route. The journey had followed Bazille's description of the 
great regatta at Le Havre and the chances it afforded the 
painter— passing on what Monet had long since told him. 
And Renoir, always eager to experience the new, set off 'with 
a box of paints, to make sketches of the parts that please me 5 . 
They were back in time to catch Courbet still striding the glades 
majestically, still telling Monet in sonorous voice how to draw, 
how to paint, but not showing himself disturbed when the 
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young man did nothing of the kind; chortling loudly, in fact. 
Himself a great bluffer, he loved cheek if robustly offered. 

Sisley was overawed, said little as usual, but remained un- 
affected. Corot had become his god ; he was studying Marlotte 
with a view to painting the village in different seasons. Renoir, 
on the contrary, regarded Courbet with immense admiration 
and straight away began to paint in the Courbet manner. 
Courbet, as the way is, had little time for the worshipping 
Renoir whose charm passed him by. And it was Monet, when 
at last the master tore himself heavily away, who was given 
the coveted invitation — command rather — to join the great 
man on the coast for further lessons. 



The acceptances at the Salon and the widespread compli- 
ments — carefully cut out of the papers and sent to Le Havre — 
revived Monet's dwindling stock at home. He had made no 
money, sold no picture; in that respect nothing had changed. 
But M. Monet had the provincial's touching faith in the 
printed word; this praise of his son as painter by experts in 
Paris could mean one thing only, fame; and fame was merely 
another name for money. His son was also, he understood, 
meeting one of the great painters. Claude's allowance was 
continued. He went over light-heartedly to Trouville and 
Deauville where Courbet was disporting himself largely on the 
beach, in the water and in his studio. Never before had the 
holiday makers been so well entertained as that late summer of 
1865. Had Monet's parents been present when the great 
painter who had taken up their son 'received more than a 
thousand beautiful women' in his studio in the course of a 
month and painted the 'thirty-five pictures which have stunned 
everyone'; had they watched one of his eighty bathes of that 
month, they might have thought that even a Courbet was 
dubious company for Claude. And then again, they might 
not. Courbet, vulgarian though he was, had an assurance of 
manner, a brassy charm entirely absent in Boudin and Jong- 
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kind. His cbthes, however lashy, were not raffed. He had 
money. He could afford to be generous arid he was generous. 
That Boudin was there too, pafroniziBgly welcomed, was not 
known to them and would have been inconceivable. 

Conrbet proceeded to take Monet under his wing. To his 
surprise Monet did not always stay where he was put. The 
men painted side by side, Gourbet prodigal of hints deafeningly 
conferred. The younger man had much to learn and to a 
point accepted his lesson with becoming gratitude; he began 
to take over what Boudin called with some alarm Courbef s 
c broad technique 5 , covering his canvases with broad strokes of 
the brash boldly applied; he tried to copy Gourbet' s vigorous 
yet dexterous use of the palette knife. He was impressed by 
the strength and the dramatic effect conveyed by the master's 
pictures; the one appealed to the painter in himself, the other 
to the man. But he had his moments of revolt. He refused, 
for instance, to use Courbet's canvases, which had been given 
a brown base. In vain Gourbet pointed out 'You can dispose 
your lights and masses of colour on it and grasp your effect at 
a glance/ Monet stuck to the white canvases he had always 
used; this, he knew, made the finished canvas lighter without 
seriously lightening his palette — a step he had not yet reached. 
It also made his job harder, for he had to see the scheme of 
harmonies in his mind's eye before he ever took brush in hand. 
But he had never shirked hard work and did not then; stub- 
bornly shaking a head he plodded on with his white canvases. 

His obstinacy did him no harm with Gourbet. After an 
angry, incredulous stare and huge snort, he magnanimously an- 
nounced his intention of being in at the death with the large 
landscape which Monet spoke of finishing that winter in time 
for the next year's Salon. He opened his pocket to the young 
man who was finding the parental allowance insufficient to pay 
for food and lodging as well as those invisible items which 
count so much in the painter's budget, his paints and canvases. 
But possibly Gourbet's greatest service was to introduce Monet 
to Daubigny who came down for a week or two. Although 
Daubigny had not the reputation of Gourbet either as draughts- 
man or revolutionary he pointed the way to the future as 
Gourbet did not. How much of this Monet grasped at the 
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time is unclear. He certainly heard of Daubigny's then 
unique method of painting on the Oise where he lived; the 
CQFered botin which was rowed along the river or tied to the 
shore or to another boat whilst Daubigny worked under cover 
with his motif directly before Mm. This was the first example 
of plan air oil painting known at that date. Nor was this all; 
Daubigny's aim was to capture an individually truthful im- 
pression of the scene — this, as his critics contemptuously said* 
'to disguise his inability to draw 5 . 

Monet heard all this and saw the man at work. He was not 
a young man to fly off into enthusiasms; he saw his way slowly 
though with passion. He did not then see all that Daubigny 
had to offer him as example of the kind of painting he was 
destined to do. But intimation of a kind entered his mind at 
that moment. It was reinforced by recollection of his first 
cherished picture, rescued from a pile of rubbish in his aunt's 
studio when he was a boy. He cherished this picture, of a 
pendange, and declared that it was a Daubigny. As it proved 
to be when he first went to Paris and was forced to sell it. His 
pride in this instinct of the untrained eye was great; and so was 
his pleasure in at last meeting the maker of the picture. 

He went back to Paris and on to Ghailly with confidence much 
increased. He tackled the huge Dejeuner sur Fherbe with renewed 
vigour. Time was pressing; the new year came and went. At 
nearby Marlotte Sisley had made his study of the village street 
to submit to the jury and was working on a second picture. 
Renoir was almost ready with his single offering and used up 
spare time in the rain by painting a group at Mere Anthony's, 
a painting which showed how much more he than the favoured 
Monet had fallen under the spell of Gourbet, and, true to his 
nature, was trying to follow his latest hero as closely as possible. 
Blest as he was with a highly individual manner of painting, even 
imitations had personal charm, and this quickly-worked group 
was no exception. Bazille was dotting reluctantly back and 
forth when Monet's commands could no longer be ignored, but 
for the most part he stayed in his studio making a figure study 
for submission to the jury. 

The studio was a new one. That January he and Monet 
had been virtually thrown out of their joint studio. They had 
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held a masked ball — Monet as one of the red-capped Honfleur 
fishermen admired so much by BazHle, Ms friend as a 
Chasseur d'Afrique. The ball was rowdy, neighbours com- 
plained, the landlord put down Ms foot. The two painters 
had to find other quarters. 

But they did not settle together again. Something at the ball 
had upset the normally carefree Bazllle. This something con- 
cerned a lively dark-haired model, Camille. Whether he 
resented her obvious preference for Monet, whether he feared 
that she would come between him and Ms friend, or whether 
he suspected that she might divert Monet from Ms work can- 
not be said. He may even have considered the girl as too wild, 
for though heedless enough Mmself he had much of Ms rather 
stufiy parents in him. Whatever the cause — and there may 
well have been a little of everything in Ms mind — he crossed 
the river and settled himself alone in another studio, telling 
Ms brother, 'I can tell you that I'm not sorry to live by myself 
for a bit; life together has plenty of mconvemences even when 
two people get on well. 5 

There was no break, not even a suspicion of one; Bazille's 
reluctance to pose further at Chailly was simply a mixture of 
laziness and a southerner's natural dislike of exposure to nor- 
thern weather. 

His place as admirer was taken for the time — and taken 
disastrously — by Courbet. For Courbet, in the forest again 
as promised, did not only praise. He criticized and Monet 
listened against Ms better judgment; listened and altered the 
giant canvas, then on the point of completion in time for the 
Salon. Courbet gone, Monet's common sense returned. He 
had been mistaken to change what he knew in his heart to be 
right. To restore the canvas was impossible in the little time 
left. Self-sick he rolled it up, stored it in the inn cellar and 
returned to Paris. Only a week was left before the jury sat. 

He was saved from despair — a year's work thrown away and 
nothing he wanted to offer to the Salon — by Camille. As 
Bazille had perceived, she had fallen in love with the strong, 
dark Norman who was so sparing of words. She encouraged 
Monet to attempt a figure study — herself. She posed for Mm 
tirelessly throughout four hectic days and much of the night. 
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On the fourth day the picture was done. Monet sent It to the 
jury. It was accepted. 

The 1866 jury was again tolerably Mud to the four young 
painters: Sisley, offering his work for the first time, had both 
pictures accepted; Monet had his Camilla taken as weH as a 
forest study he had put in at the last moment; Bazllle was 
successful with a still-life, unsuccessful with his figure study; 
only Renoir was rejected, and this for the first time. The blow 
was severe. Unable to wait for the result, he stationed him- 
self outside the building where the jury was deliberating and 
accosted the two members he knew by sight as soon as they came 
out, Corot and Daubigny. They did not recognize him. He 
pretended that he was a friend of Renoir. Though he had to 
hear bad news, he heard praise and indignation too. Dau- 
bigny told him that they had asked ten times for the picture to 
be placed before the jury and had done their best to have it 
accepted. They failed, but, he said, Tell your friend not to be 
discouraged; his picture shows great qualities.' 

This was praise indeed, and Renoir, who could never remain 
down for long, was soon planning work to keep him going until 
the next year. Poor though he was, he remained materially 
better placed than Monet; he would accept any commission, 
trusting to luck to develop his true style in the course of time; 
he enjoyed the very act of painting, be it what it might. This 
was not simply idealist and realist; Renoir painted at great 
speed, Monet with infinite pains. 

At that moment Monet seemed on top of the world; for the 
second year running he had not only had both pictures accepted 
but was highly praised by the critics. This time his Comille 
was the success of the show as far as the younger exhibitors went. 
Not only the avant-garde critics such as Zola raved over it, some 
of the conservative critics foresaw a fine future for him. 

It was true — and Monet did not forget it — that the praise of 
the previous year had served no practical purpose except to 
soothe his father; soothe and mislead; for not one enquiry had 
been made about his work, not one picture had been sold; the 
collectors — the men on whom all unknown painters relied for a 
living — remained silent, as though he did not exist. This year, 
despite the volume of praise, was no different: one small copy 
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of Cmmlle for a dealer — that was Ms sole monetary gain. He 
also met Manet at last. Manet approved of Cmmlle as much as 
he disapproved of landscape. He thought that Monet was 
learning wisdom and, al his generosity coming to the fore, 
wanted to encourage him. 

He could not have been more wrong. Candlk was a sport of 
circumstance and personal feeling; the one sign in It of the 
genuine Monet was the fact that even this apparent figure por- 
trait was more a study of dress material and colour than a figure 
study. It was the work of a man whose thought went inevi- 
tably to the play of light, who delighted in technical detail. It 
is possible that, had Monet wished, he could have obtained 
portrait commissions like Renoir on the strength of Camille. 
There is no sign that he ever so much as thought of it. He 
recognized his temporary success for what it was and went 
steadily on his true way, 'experimenting' as he said 'with light 
and colour effects 9 . He made some Parisian studies of the 
area about the east side of the Louvre in which for the first time 
he gave unmistakable indications of the Impressionist painter. 
He intermingled Gourhet's broad brush strokes with little dabs 
of pure colour in an attempt to procure the effect of light on 
specific surfaces. 

He did not stay long in Paris; he moved into the suburbs and 
rented a cottage at Ville d'Avray. Camille went with him. 
The cottage had a small garden with bushes and trees. In this 
garden Monet began to make his next attempt atplein air work. 
His aim was to succeed where he had failed in the forest at 
Chailly, to make a lifesize figure study in the open* He dug a 
pit in the garden big enough to take the large canvas so that 
he could raise or lower it according to which part he was 
working on. He named this picture Femmes aujardin. Camille 
posed for all four crinolined girls, but he used her in this picture 
even more than in Camille as a shape and a colour rather than 
a human being; all his interest was in absolute truth to the 
contrasts of bush and tree and delicate light dresses. 

He worked slowly, determined to get his effects right. To 
Gourbet, who heaved himself down to the suburbs to watch his 
promising pupil, he worked much too slowly. Why, for in- 
stance, did he stop painting the moment the sun went in? 
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Why not get on with the background to the figures? But to 
Monet the background could not be separated from the figures 
— all made up a slice of existence registered by a certain pair 
of eyes at a certain time of day and under a certain light. He 
had begun his picture in sunlight, he would continue it in sun- 
light. Why trouble to paint it outside a studio if he did not 
observe what was becoming the rule of his painterly life, truth 
to an individual impression? 

He not only had Courbet's jocularity to contend with. The 
meeting with Manet had made him free of the gatherings at 
the Cafe de Bade, forerunner of the Guerbois. He did not look 
in often, having neither time, money nor inclination. But very 
occasionally when he had been in Paris tramping the streets 
trying to interest dealers in the smaller pictures he made in the 
intervals between his work on Femmes au jar din, he would turn 
aside for a drink and talk and (for he had to be alive to every 
possibility) the hope of a hint how to dispose of his wares. 
Sometimes, too, he came up to stay with Bazille and Renoir, 
for Bazille, tiring of solitude, had joined forces with Renoir in a 
studio on the left bank, that is to say, he had taken pity on a 
Renoir too much restricted for his liking to his parents' home. 
He paid for the studio and much besides but was rewarded as 
he had been rewarded with Monet; the one led him, the other 
diverted him. If he could not respect Renoir as he respected 
Monet — and he had immense faith in Monet's genius — he 
loved his perky spirit in the face of so many obstacles. 

But whether Monet looked in to the cafe alone or went along 
with his friends he was greeted with much banter. Manet 
had laughed openly at Monet's study of the Louvre gardens 
which the younger man had managed to persuade a dealer to 
put in his window. 'There's the young man who spends his 
time painting in the open air!' Manet had cried. With a 
dismissive: c As if the ancients wouldn't have done it if it were 
worth doing!' 

This appeal to the ancients was repeated whenever Monet 
hove in view; and was reinforced by incredulous laughter and 
witty remarks when news of the young man's latest extrava- 
gance leaked out. Femmes aujardin brought out all the wit and 
all the silliness of the Cafe de Bade crowd who took their cue 
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from Manet. Only Pissarro— just settled in Pontoise and, like 
Monet, a rare visitor — openly defended Mm, Monet would 
smoke Ms pipe 3 outwardly calm. His real feelings have to be 
imagined. Of more moment, whatever lie felt Ms actions 
remained unchanged; he continued to paint the large 
canvas. 

He had not finished it when matters reached a crisis, the first 
of many. News that he was living with Camille had reached 
home. All gratification at the general praise of Camille died 
on the spot; the allowance was stopped. At once Monet was 
in trouble. He was not a man who counted his money care- 
fully; when he needed another canvas, more paints, he bought 
them. His allowance, for a single man, did not go far with 
two, even two who lived as simply as he and Camille, Before 
the end of the year he was sunk in debt. The little house was 
stormed by creditors. He and Camille had to escape by night. 
He managed to roll up and carry Femmes aujardin; everything 
else had to be left. The creditors found more than two hundred 
canvases in the house, proof of Monet's untiring industry. He 
had slit them all, hating to think of them falling into such 
hands; they were sold by the creditors for thirty francs the 
bundle of fifty. 

At Le Havre his efforts to soften his parents' hearts by intro- 
ducing Camille did not succeed; they refused to meet her. He 
and the girl lived in desperate poverty throughout the winter 
and into the spring of 1867. Camille was pregnant, Monet 
could sell nothing. He worked incessantly, finishing Femmes 
aujardin for the Salon and making many studies of the harbour, 
the regatta at Le Havre, the country round about the town. 
He held out with the help of Courbet and Bazille. Courbet 
still thought him one of the most promising young painters, 
but had many claims on his pocket. Bazille still had Renoir 
in his studio, a Renoir who often had to be fed as well as given 
a bed and studio room. But he bought Femmes aujardin for 
the then large price of 2,500 francs, paying for it at fifty francs 
a month. He also sold a Monet still life to his uncle. But, 
a happy-go-lucky young man, he was unimaginative, slow to 
pay, forgetful of the passing of time, and busy with his own 
affairs which, that winter, consisted more of music-making 
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with Maltre than painting. An agitated series of letters came 
from Monet when the fifty francs was not paid on the naiL 

The rejection of Femmes aujariin by the Salon jury that spring 
broke Monet's resistance; he brought Camille to Paris, having 
abandoned hope of his parents giving her shelter whilst her 
child was bom, and knowing that he could not support her in 
Le Havre. He believed that her friends in Paris and specially 
his own fiiend Bazille would see that she came to no harm. 
For himself, if he attempted to stay with her he would only use 
up the precious few francs he had managed to screw out of a 
dealer for two little pictures. Bazille agreed to act as god- 
father but remained unenthusiastic. He had appealed over 
his friend's head to M. Monet. The answer was firm; let 
Claude abandon Camille and he would be given food and a bed 
at his aunt's house at Sainte-Adresse. Otherwise, nothing. 

Bazille did not entirely share Monet's anger when this reply 
was passed on to him. His doubts of Camille had not lessened. 
To him, the child was merely another attempt by the girl — 
she was still not twenty—to fetter Monet and kill the painter. 
He doubted whether she was maternal. He was full of 
reservations. 

Nothing was left for Monet but to commend Camille to 
everyone he could think of in Paris and to retire gloomily to 
Sainte-Adresse where he tried unconvincingly to act the repen- 
tant. When, having heard from the girl, he appealed fran- 
tically from his self-imposed prison, asking Bazille to send 
enough money to make sure that she had the necessities when 
the child was bom, Bazille was slow to answer and his answers 
were ambiguous. Nor was he readier to send his friend 
the fare to Paris; when a reply could be dragged out of 
him, it was only to the effect that nothing could be done before 
September. 

Sisley married that summer and came down to Honfleur for 
his honeymoon. He did not take to seascape. All his interest 
was in landscape of a domestic nature and he soon returned to 
the forest at Fontainebleau where he made village scenes and 
woodland glades after Corot but with a growing hint of the 
original painter. He was troubled by many things — a sense 
of composition not least — but his work was contented work and 
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had excellent taste. His colours remained dull, but that was 
true of al except* to a certain extent, Renoir, and rather more 
Monet who was in process of emancipating himself from all 
preconceptions. Sisley had little hi common with Monet's 
forcefol character and growing disregard of all previous paint- 
ing. His admiration remained, and that strongest of bonds, 
the belief shared in landscape as the painting of the future. He 
helped his Mend as well as he could. So too did Guillemet, 
friend of Pksarro and Cezanne, also down at Honfieur that 
summer for a painting holiday. 

Monet sent the money to CamMe. Despite all he could do, 
he could not raise the fare to Paris for himself; in July the child, 
a boy, was born, and he was not there. His absolute despair 
eventually won the day. His aunt could not see such suffering 
unmoved; she gave him the fare to Paris. He shot off, loaded 
with canvases, and arrived 'out of the blue 5 at Bazille's studio. 

There was a general reunion. Renoir was still at the studio, 
Sisley came over from the west end. Any difference between 
Monet and Bazilie was blown away as though it had never been. 
Monet, loathing the part of eternal borrower, lost all hard 
feelings the moment he met his friend again, and accepted his 
natural sloth as he welcomed his good nature. As for Bazilie, 
'He'll be sleeping here till the end of the month. With Renoir, 
that makes two poverty-stricken painters I'm putting up. It's 
a real workhouse. I'm delighted.' He was delighted, not 
only because naturally hospitable, but, as far as Monet was 
concerned, because of the 'bunch of magnificent paintings' he 
brought with Mm. He looked at this work, original, plentiful, 
good. He remembered that all had been done by a man in 
the last stages of anxiety, frustration, working so hard that at 
one point he had almost lost the use of his eyes and had been 
forbidden by the doctor to work out of doors. He felt ashamed 
of himself and rebounded into the old pupil-master relationship 
of the Gleyre days. 

The other shadow between them, of Gamille, had grown less 
black, had become rather like the true shadow to be discovered 
by Monet and Pissarro. Camille was proving herself a devoted 
mother. Her behaviour in poverty was admirable — none of 
the spoilt pettishness Bazilie had feared. Monet, who had at 
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once gone to see her, arranged to take a joint room when the 
child could be moved. 



Until then he remained with BaziUe and Renoir. And it 
was then that there took shape what was to become the Im- 
pressionist exhibitions of the next decade. The idea sprang 
from the crop of rejections by the jury of 1867. Monet had 
not been the only sufferer, though affected more severely. 
Sisley, Baziile, Renoir were victims too, like their seniors 
Rssarro, Manet and Courbet. 

Renoir was specially disgusted. In the past year, since his 
rejection in 1866, he had made many pictures and had tried 
his hand at almost every style. He had painted, for example, 
a still-life, a flower study, a cityscape, a landscape and a figure 
study in which it would be impossible to find a common 
denominator. The flowerpiece was after Fantin, the land- 
scape — one of many done that year in the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau — was after Corot and Diaz, the cityscape after a dozen 
painters, the figure after Courbet plus the antique painters. 
All were well done. Renoir was almost incapable of painting 
a bad picture* The landscape bore faint signs of a Renoir to 
come, but only one picture, the figure study, truly forecast 
the mature Renoir, the man who followed Rubens rather than 
his beloved Ghardin and whose favourite subject was the well- 
developed nude. 

That day was far ahead, beyond the Impressionists, but this 
was the picture chosen to send to the jury, and painted with the 
jury in mind. It was entitled Diane, a subject almost guaran- 
teed to appeal to the jury; in style as well as subject it was in- 
tended to remind them of the antique painters who were held 
up as examples to students of the Beaux-Arts. But even Re- 
noir, whose whole upbringing tempted him to be commercially- 
minded, could not quite subdue himself sufficiently. Diane 
was not an antique painting though at a far distance it could 
just be considered so; reality would creep in; in Renoir's hands 
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the goddess was metamorphosed into a plump Parisleime model 
whose cheeky face was far from goddess-Ike. It was rejected, 
to Renoir's grimace and argot obscenities. 

TMs was the year of the great Fair; the capital was crowded, 
money was being spent like water. It was, the four young 
painters felt, the chance of a lifetime; the jury had denied them 
their chance. They were not the only sufferers. Of all those 
who could at a pinch be taken as being of their mind, only 
Fantin, Degas and Berthe Morisot were accepted. The suc- 
cessful entry of the last roused indignation, not with her but 
with the jury. Though plainly influenced by Gorot who was 
kindly thought of by this jury, her canvas was adventurous and 
unlike anything usually seen in the Salon; the figures, for exam- 
ple, being sketched in as mere details in the cityscape. If 
Berthe Morisot, why not they. The fact that she came from 
a well-to-do family pointed the irony. 

The treatment of Courbet and Manet was 5 as their young 
followers admitted, far worse from the prestige point of view. 
They were recognized painters and only the previous year, a 
few days after Courbet's successful showing at the Salon, 
Bazille was writing home excitedly 'he has sold more than 150 
thousand francs in pictures. His drawers are stuffed with 
bank notes. All the collectors look longingly at his work; they 
are shown a heap of old things covered in dust and they fairly 
hurl themselves on it.' 

There was their example. That showed once and for all 
what the Salon could do. Now the Salon had been denied to 
Courbet and he and Manet had both been sent into the wilder- 
ness. The four young painters visited the private shows of the 
chagrined couple. There were on the whole disappointed 
with the work. All the more reason to show their own. 
To be seen was the thing, Monet, leader as usual, put the 
matter into clear words. Manet's pavilion was pulled down 
after the Fair ended. Gourbef s was not; it had been built to 
last. 'His intention/ wrote Monet, *is to preserve the building 
in which he has already had made a studio for himself on the 
first floor. Next year he will let his hall to anyone who wants 
to hold an exhibition. So let us work inscrutably and find 
ourselves in that haU with faultless things to show/ 
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Here, seven years before they began, was the genesis of the 
Impressionist exhibitions. An alternative to the Salon had 
been visualized by Monet and an exhibition of young painters 
united in shortage of money and dislike of academic painting 
was fixed in minds from which it never quite became dislodged. 

The idea was explained, also as usual, by his mouthpiece, 
Bazille, in a letter to his family. A dozen young painters, he 
said, sick of dependence on the whims of a jury and the Salon 
limitation of three pictures per year, intended to rent Courbet's 
studio c and show as many pictures as we like. We shall invite 
painters whom we admire to send pictures. Courbet, Corot, 
Diaz, Daubigny and many others you don't know greatly 
approve of our scheme. With these men and Monet, who is 
stronger than all of us, we are sure to succeed. You'll see — we 
shall be talked about. 9 

He was a true prophet, though before the prophecy came true 
he was to be in his grave, happily preserved from malice. The 
dozen young painters who were forming the bastion of Impres- 
sionism years before the name existed were headed by the 
four of Gleyre's, with Monet as leader. With them volubly 
marched Pissarro, young in heart if not in years — he was then 
thirty-seven — and as enthusiastically devoted to landscape as 
Monet or Sisley. With him came Cezanne, Guillaumin and 
Guillemet. Fantin, Lecceur and a few others erased by time 
made up the number. 

Bazille also announced the quick demise of the plan and for 
a familiar reason. c By mulcting ourselves we managed to 
collect the sum of 2,500 francs. It isn't enough. We shall 
have to give up our scheme and return to the maternal lap of 
the administration.' 

Bazille could afford the sarcasm. Of all, he was least 
affected by the failure. Not only materially. His opposition 
to the Salon was, as time soon showed, a little schoolboyish; he 
loved to shock and, having little to worry about financially, 
forgot that his friends paid dearly for that pleasure. 

On Renoir, facing another year of painting for money, on 
Monet existing in one unheated room with Camille and his 
child, Sisley who lived for his work, Pissarro with his young 
children, his nagging wife, the collapse of the scheme fell 
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hardly, Monet was as usual worst hit because most inflexible 
and without Renoir's easy charm. He was facing starvation 
when a message came from Boudin: he, with Manet and 
Courbet, had been invited to send canvases to an exhibition 
at Le Havre* He hurried down with his best canvases. Again 
he had to leave a mass of work for creditors to seize and sell at 
junk prices; this time he did not manage to shake them off; 
they traced him to Le Havre. The exhibition there gave him 
honour only; he got good notices in the local papers and was 
given a silver medal — 'worth fifteen francs' he told Bazille 
despairingly, for of course he had to sell it to get food and pay 
the rait. 

The exhibition lost him the rest of his canvases. His credi- 
tors from Paris seized them all the moment the exhibition was 
over and offered them for sale at auction, pocketing the 
profits, some eighty francs a picture. Monet then had left 
only the few canvases at Bazille's studio; for the rest, he had to 
begin again. He had one stroke of luck; one of the purchasers 
of the auctioned pictures, a merchant named Gaudibert, liked 
what he bought sufficiently to make enquiries about the artist. 
He met Monet and commissioned him to make a portrait of his 
wife. Monet did so with many a sigh; this was the first and 
last work he was to do for money only; and the departure from 
principle produced a groan to Bazille, c My painting won't flow, 
Pve become frightfully low and don't count on future fame 
any longer* I've done nothing worthwhile since I left you.' 

The portrait did not deserve his despair; like Camille it was a 
masterly study of a woman's gown. But with Monet words 
were one thing, acts another. Pessimism did not interfere 
with his day in, day out struggle to reach the personal vision of 
landscape and seascape. Bit by imperceptible bit he edged 
his way nearer to what Cezanne was to call his sensation, 
making one adjustment after another to his palette, experi- 
menting continuously with his brushes. 

He was indirectly and most hopefully rewarded. One of 
the visitors to the exhibition was the well-known art critic and 
editor of U Artiste, Arsene Houssaye, He liked Monet's work 
and eventually wrote to him from Paris offering 800 francs for 
Camille which by a mercy had been left with Bazille. He 
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advised Monet to return to Paris and promised to get him 
launched. 

Monet shot into optimism, closed the deal and hastened to 
Paris with Camille and the child. He brought with him new 
work to submit to the 1868 Salon. C I hope things wiH go even 
better, 5 he told Armand Gautier, c when I get in touch with more 
dealers. 3 

Renoir, Sisley and Bazile had all been working for the Salon ; 
the first two in customary style, Sisley patient and painstaking, 
Renoir dashing at one canvas after another. BazUle spent most 
of his summer vacation making a family group at Meric, a 
group in which he showed some promise, stiff though the figures 
were. During the year there was a rash of portrait making, 
each painter using the other as model. Chief among these was 
a Sisley by BaziUe, a good study in simplification, and two excel- 
lent works by Renoir, of Bazille at his easel and of Sisley and 
his wife. Both Sisley and Renoir worked much of the year at 
ChaMy and in the woods round about Saint-Cloud nearer to 
Paris. It was here that Sisley made a delicate study of a tree- 
bordered avenue for submission to the jury. 

This year between Salons was notable for the emergence of 
what was to prove an original Renoir. The work of Sisley 
varied only in its degree of excellence; unlike Renoir he had 
no doubts about the direction he should take and unlike Monet 
he had little qualm about the work he did in so far as it was 
derivative. He was an unadventurous painter as he was an 
unadventurous man, apart from his courage in sticking to the 
unfashionable landscape; he knew little of Monet's struggles to 
work out a method of painting that would exactly suit his feel- 
ings and express what he saw. From beginning to end his 
work was tastefiil, often it had charm, occasionally it was highly 
original within the limits he set himself. But Renoir had see- 
sawed for years. He was still to do so, driven to some degree 
by necessity, but more often by temperament. To love the 
very act of painting as he did was a danger as well as a strength, 
as these pre-war years demonstrated clearly. Nevertheless 
this particular year did bring out more than a hint of the future. 
It did so for the best of motives, strong feeling. First in order 
came the outdoor portrait of the model Lise and called by that 
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name. lisc was Renoir's first serious love; when he came to 
portray her on canvas al cheapness fell away and he painted 
from the heart. 

This portrait was notably unlike Camilk with which it was 
naturally to be compared. Use showed little of the landscape 
painter's absorption in colour, texture, design, pattern. The 
girPs gauze dress is beautifully treated, the arrangement of light 
and shade is cunningly worked out, but when all is said the 
centre of interest is in the model's face under its little white 
forward-jutting bonnet; it is the face of a real woman, not 
prettified or sketched in as an accompaniment to a dress. 

Even more striking is the portrait of SIsley and his wife of 
whom Renoir was specially fond. This picture shows its debt 
to Gourbet as so many of Renoir's pictures do in these years, 
but the strength of Gourbet, the brutality of line is softened by 
Renoir's use of brush and colour. It is softened in another 
fashion, by the feeling between the two models skilfully con- 
veyed. The use of colour, though learnt at other hands, is 
beginning here to be made Renoir's own, a blend of boldness 
and softness displayed here in masterly fashion in the striped 
dross of Mme Sisley. His modelling was becoming as effective 
as his observation of detail was keen. 

With these two paintings Renoir did more than lift a curtain 
on his true bent ; he indicated his place in Impressionism. Just 
as Monet and Pissarro were heading towards impressions of the 
world of their day, of lanes strung with gas lamps, of fields with 
the smoke of a railway engine in the background, of streets busy 
with fiacres and enlivened by advertisements on the hoardings, 
Renoir now first showed his penchant for that other facet of 
happy realism which was to become the glory of French 
painting. 

Of these two canvases Renoir offered Use to the Salon. It 
was accepted. So too was Bazille's family group, Sisley's 
landscape and one of Monet's canvases, of a large steamship at 
Le Havre. The four painters had Daubigny to thank for this 
unusually lenient treatment; he fought for them on the jury 
as for their elders Pissarro, Manet and Degas. They were all 
badly hung. Some critics noticed them favourably, Castag- 
nary, Astruc, Zola as befitted the champions of the rebel 
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painters. But there was an ominous hint of the future in the 
circumstances of the rejection of Monet's second offering. 

Boudin told the story. He had come up to see the Salon, 
met Monet and was again impressed by his determined 'search 
for true tone\ as he put it; to be himself, he might have said. He 
also noted that Monef s painting 'begins to be respected by 
everyone'. The everyone was in fact little more than Monet's 
circle of painting friends and the advanced critics, but Boudin 
was rightly proud of his old pupil's standing in that company. 
Bazille's c Monet is greater than us all* of a year past was a true 
picture of the Norman's position amongst the 'dozen or so' 
painters who had tried to raise money to rent Courbet's hall. 
His reputation then came to a dead stop; it was far from being 
accepted even by Manet or Degas and their followers. 

This was serious enough to a man beginning to leave youth 
behind (Monet was then in his twenty-eighth year) and who 
had no influence behind him, but worse was to come. Boudin 
met Daubigny during the Salon and heard from him of an 
incident in the jury room. After Monet's ship picture had 
been reluctantly accepted in deference to Daubigny 5 ^ hot 
championship, his second picture was brought before the jury. 
The Director of Fine Arts, Nieuwerkerke, one of the most 
powerful men in the academic world and the main figure in the 
jury, at once exclaimed, 'No ! We've had quite enough of that 
kind of painting!' The picture was thrown out. 

The significance of this intervention was not seen by Monet 
or his friends. From the point of view of the academicians 
Monet had had his chance and had cast it away. His CamiUe 
and before that his two seascapes had been accepted and 
praised. By their standards he showed himself in these can- 
vases, though youthfully crude and undisciplined, as essentially 
carrying on a tradition which they could respect and support. 
If he continued along those lines and improved his technique 
he could well become a successful painter. But his last entries 
were far from being more skilftd editions of the entries of pre- 
vious years; they were experimental, they hinted at unmen- 
tionable departures from permitted standards of painting; they 
were, in short, the work of a man who was at last using his eyes 
and fearlessly painting what those eyes saw. In this year he 
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proved Ms greatness of spirit- He threw away almost certain 
success because nothing less than honesty of vision would 
satisfy him. And his reward was* to take the place of Manet 
in official eyes as the danger to painting. This was no mean 
honour but the kind of honour which, with the world as it is, 
and art hi charge of the pMlistine, extracted a heavy penalty. 
Had Monet known how heavy this penalty was to be, even 
his Eon heart might have failed. 

His faith was to be quickly tested. Soon after the Salon had 
ended there was a general dispersal; Bazille went home to 
Meric to make further paintings in the south, Renoir moved to 
Ville d'Avray where his parents were spending their old age 
in peaceful poverty and where Monet had painted the greater 
part of his Femms mjardin. Monet put up at an inn at Fecamp, 
a small fishing port up the coast from Le Havre, Only Sisley 
stayed in Paris and he went out frequently to the woods and 
villages south of the city to continue his work in landscape. 

Monet's retirement from Paris was made partly from choice 
— as painter he felt restless if confined long in a city — but more 
because the cost of living was greater there. His eight hun- 
dred francs had melted with horrifying speed; no other sales 
or commissions, even had he been willing to accept them, 
appeared. He chose Fecamp because creditors were making 
life too difficult for him in Le Havre; he had heard that the 
town lay in good painting country. This proved true; he was 
delighted with the little port and the green, gently-rolling 
hinterland. He did not waste time; he worked contentedly 
day by day. 

By June his contentment had sunk under familiar worries. 
He painted on but despairingly. All efforts to persuade his 
family to accept Gamille and the child had failed. No money 
came in. He could not pay the landlady, he could not pay his 
paint dealer. He faced the prospect of losing all his belong- 
ings, of being forced to watch Gamille and little Jean without 
food or a roof over their heads, of being unable to paint for 
want of canvases and colours. 

Towards the end of the month his landlady cornered him: 
either he paid up or got out; she would keep all his clothes and 
all his paintings. He walked out on to the jetty. For the first 
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and last time Ms spirit broke* He explained it typically to 
Basle. C I was so disturbed yesterday that 1 made the blunder 
of throwing myself into the water* 9 

He had no sooner got Ms head above water than he felt 
ashamed of himself. He returned to the inn. His appearance, 
wet through, settled the matter; the landlady told Mm to leave 
in the morning. He, Camille and the child were 'thrown out 5 
as he told Bazille 'without a stitch of clothing'. Luckily he 
found kinder hearts in the country at the back of the town; he 
settled Camille and Jean in a cottage and went off to Le Havre 
that evening to see 'my admirer'. 

The admirer, the merchant Gaudibert, listened and believed; 
Monet's conviction that he was doing good work and that tMs 
work must be recognized at the next Salon was too trans- 
parently honest to be doubted. Monet had no eloquence but 
that of the single-minded man, but this was enough; Gaudi- 
bert promised a small allowance until the next Salon and 
handed over the first instalment. 

Overjoyed, Monet returned to Fecamp and rented a cottage 
for the late summer and autumn. There the little family 
setded down and Monet worked hard and well, making in- 
terior studies with his son and Camille as well as sea and land- 
scapes. Such was Ms 'utter tranquillity* and consciousness 
of good work done that he turned aside without hesitation 
all the blandishments of Bazille returned to Paris for the 
winter. 

Bazille had moved again earlier that year. He was then in a 
handsome studio in the Rue de la Condamine in the Batignolles, 
a stone's throw from the Guerbois where Manet and his friends 
had transferred themselves from the Cafe de Bade. By this 
time Bazille had come to know everyone in the loosely termed 
advanced circle in the arts; he went to the opera with Alfred 
Stevens, painted Verlaine's portrait, was friendly with Coppee, 
made music with Maitre at the fine piano in one comer of the 
studio, and was hail-fellow-well-met with everybody at the 
Guerbois. To him, popular, unworried by lack of money, 
feeling that Ms painting was gaining strength, enjoying the 
musical and social round of the Paris winter, above all enjoy- 
ing the arguments at the Guerbois, Monet was wasting his time 
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in an unknown seaside place; he ought to be In the thick of 
things; that way only would he be heard, known, sold. 

Renoir too, back from Ville d'Avray and half living in this 
studio, backed BazHle in his advice. But Monet declared 
from Fecamp^ *I want to go on Hke this for ever, working in a 
quiet and secluded countryside. I don't envy you in Paris at 
all . . . however strong-minded one may be, there is always the 
possibility of getting diverted by what one sees and hears. 
What I am painting here has one merit at least; it doesn't re- 
semble the work of anyone else.' 

This was true and was not the less true when he went on to 
add ruefully, 'The more I paint the more I understand and 
deplore how little I really know about painting.' That he had 
reached this state of self-knowledge was the surest indication of 
his growing emancipation from outside influences. Boudin, 
Jongkmd, Gourbet, Daubigny, to mention only the four most 
obvious bases of Monet's work, were being put in their place 
that winter of 1 868-1 869 and the original painter, the Impres- 
sionist, was emerging. He worked with a fury and when the 
drain of paints and canvases was too much for his slender 
allowance and his dealer again held up supplies he sent to 
Bazille for all the unfinished canvases he had left with him; he 
intended to scrape them and use them afresh. He could not 
wait to continue the experiments which were increasingly 
fascinating him. For his palette was changing, his technique 
too. In one of the pictures intended for the 1869 Salon he 
used patches of pure colour to Indicate the shimmering effect 
of atmosphere. In another, ostensibly a figure study, tiny 
dots and dashes of paint led the attention to reflections in 
water. 

These were the canvases which Monet hoped would take the 
Salon by storm. He came up to Paris to deliver them and to 
await the jury's decision. Renoir had made one attempt at 
plein air painting out of season — a study of the ice skating in 
the Bois — but decided that to paint with half frozen fingers was 
not amusing. He used Bazille's ample studio for inside work 
and made there another portrait of Lise for submission to the 
Salon jury. 

This canyas yvas accepted. So was a Bazille plan air figure 
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study. Pissairo, Fantln 3 Degas, Manet were all In. Monet 
and SIsley were both rejected. 

The rejection of SIsley was a little surprising; it was probably 
due more to his imperfect grasp of composition than to his 
adventurousness. The rejection of Monet, which came to him 
as a fearful blow, was in fact inevitable. The instinct of the 
Salon jury — that much-belaboured body of men — was infal- 
lible that year. It believed that its business was to keep paint- 
ing to the straight and narrow path of academic virtue. It 
remembered the gesture of Nieuwerkerke the previous year — 
£ WeVe had enough of that sort of thing! 5 — and remembered 
the man who had made the thing. Apart from Cezanne who 
was rejected year after year as a kind of madman in oils, Monet 
was now firmly established as academic painting's rebel num- 
ber one and from the jury's point of view correctly. 

Such a thought — had Monet been capable of accepting it — 
would have been no comfort to a man at his wits' end to make 
a living. Somehow he had to support Camille and Jean and 
keep himself alive to continue the experiments which he be- 
lieved fervently would change the face of modern painting. 
And when BaziUe declared with a kind of impish joy and a 
"This isn't a bad thing at all' that the jury's attitude was deter- 
mined by the famous academician Gerome 'who treats us as a 
band of lunatics and thinks it his duty to do all he can to stop 
our work from being shown', Monet's assent was decidedly 
wry. To fight vested interests successfully one needs some 
money in the bank. Monet had nothing and no prospect of 
anything unless he could discover an alternative to the Salon. 

This was his chief contribution to the Guerbois discussions 
on the rare occasions when he could get there. He had little 
satisfaction. Manet, Degas and their followers — the bulk of 
the Guerbois habitues — remained firm believers in the Salon 
despite their constant criticisms of most of the pictures shown 
there. To Monet's objection — that this was all very well if the 
Salon would admit one's pictures — he got a dusty answer. 
After formal sympathy with his plight, he was told in more or 
less direct terms that he had only himself to blame; for his 
obsession with landscape and his ridiculous experiments with 
light and shadow. 
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The lack of sympathy from that quarter was to be expected. 
But he could not rouse much enthusiasm from his own fol- 
lowers when they happened to look in. Renoir said bluntly 
that he detested "playing the martyr' ; he believed in the Salon 
and did not intend to give it up. Bazille loved the thought of 
shocking the academicians and took the line that this would in 
time lead to fame through notoriety — a gospel more attractive 
to a man who could afford to wait than to one who could not. 
Sisley on Ms rare appearances gave murmured assent. Only 
Pksairo, who knew all about Monet's troubles at first hand — 
he had just been painting blinds to keep his family alive — 
launched out in his defence. But Pissarro could only defend, 
not suggest. A rebel exhibition sounded splendid, but how was 
it to come about when the few men with money were adverse 
and the monied Berthe Morisot was struck with admiration 
for all Manet said and did? Cezanne, despite his appalling 
record with the Salon — he had been rejected year by year 
with crushing monotony — mingled blasphemous abuse of the 
jury with admonitions to submit canvases to them: c One 
should always present something to the jury if only to put it in 
the wrong 3 , he declared. But he, like Bazille who thought in 
much the same terms, had his own income from a wealthy 
father; given patience and longsuffering he could afford to wait 
for years. 

One thing only came from this barren period. This was a 
reversal of his brave words from Fecamp. He was strong 
enough to do this. All his friends urged him to come to Paris 
where he would be in touch with all that went on and within 
reach of the one or two small dealers who might occasionally 
pay a few francs for a picture. The advice was no more than 
common sense to a man who had scarcely a sou left. Monet 
admitted it. Pissarro had recently moved to Louveciennes on 
the Seine west of Paris. Renoir was returning for the summer 
to nearby Ville d'Avray. Monet remembered his months by 
the river with affection; that had been his first home with 
Camille, his first assertion of independence as painter with 
Femmes au jardin. He decided to return there. Not to Ville 
d'Avray but to Bougival a mile or two down river. He found 
a cottage there to rent. 
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He had no money to take the cottage or to bring Canaille 
and the cMId to It* He had to steel himself to another begging 
visit to Gaudibert at Le Havre. This second interview was a 
triumph for Monet's personality; few could look at Ms dark, 
bearded face and intense brown eyes and question Ms integrity, 
and Gaudibert was not one of the few. He accepted Ms 
visitor's version of the Salon rejection. Although he could 
scarcely have understood or appreciated the innovations wMch 
had led to the rejection, he accepted these too as essential to 
this earnest young man. He agreed to advance sufficient 
money to set up the little family in the Bougival cottage. 

Monet returned, relieved yet far from out of trouble. The 
moment he was installed he wrote to Houssaye to remind him 
of his promise to help him on if he came back to the Paris area. 
Houssaye's answer was crushing. Unlike Gaudibert he knew 
what he liked, what would please critic and customer, what 
would sell. The Monet he had encouraged was the painter of 
Cmrdlk, a man who had already disappeared. The present 
Monet was not a painter to his liking; or, to be exact, was not 
a painter he could afford to push; he had a reputation in the 
art world and was not prepared to risk it. He told Monet so 
kindly but firmly; he could neither support nor encourage Mm; 
he said frankly that he did not think he stood a chance with the 
dealers at the present time. 

This straight and uncourageous talking would have driven 
a lesser man to despair or, that other facet of despair, to the 
making of saleable pictures. Monet simply gritted his teeth 
and painted on as he wanted to paint. By August he was at 
Ms last gasp; he had exhausted all his paints and had nothing 
left to buy more. Urgently he appealed to Bazille for paints 
and money. Bazille sent some paints, no money; he was hard 
up too, he said, and had just had to pawn his watch. This was 
true enough; he had got through his allowance in double quick 
time. But when Monet thought of the way in wMch he had 
got through it, he was bitter. He replied, 'Do you know the 
situation Pm living in ? How Fve been living in the week since 
I last wrote to you? Just ask Renoir who brings us bread from 
Ms home so that we don't die of starvation. For the last week, 
no bread, no wine, no fuel for the kitchen, no light. TMs is 
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frightful I It's really too bad of you to forget me, since after 
my recent letter It was only too easy to see what would happen. 
And after you've read this you can't help but see what's in 
store for me. I can't bring myself to say another word 
to you.* 

But he had vast compensations nearer to hand. In the bare 
little cottage Camile proved herself the good mother and loyal 
companion as well as a never-tiring model. Unlike the early 
days at Fecamp they had not to struggle alone. In Renoir 
and Pissarro he had two inspiring neighbours. Above all he 
had the growing knowledge that at last his painting was be- 
ginning to echo his eye, that minutely seeing organ of vision. 
Against these present joys the lazy, self-indulgent Bazille, tiring 
of perpetually handing out money, counted for little after the 
first anger had passed. Even hunger could not utterly cast 
him down. His only lasting fear was lest physical weakness or 
shortage of paint prevented work from going on. 



Renoir was the chief agent of encouragement. Tm almost 
always at Monet's/ he told Bazille in a letter which he had to 
send unstamped, not having even the necessary two sous. He 
went on characteristically, 'We don't eat every day but I'm 
contented aU the same because Monet is such splendid painting 
company.' Though just as hard up as his friend, he had no 
child to keep, he had complaisant parents, lise could earn her 
own living by posing, and his family kept him in food and gave 
him a bed and roof over his head. 

But the pieces of bread which he stuffed into his pocket from 
the family table and brought over to Monet's cottage were per- 
haps the least of the blessings he carried with him. He offered 
just what Monet needed; he had lightness of spirit to counter- 
act Monet's heaviness and rescue him from black moments; he 
got on well with Camille who so much resembled him, flirting 
with her, sketching her in a few careless but brilliant strokes of 
brush or pencil, playing with little Jean, helping in the house 
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or simply making everyone laugh with his city humour and 
Ironic turn of phrase- In almost every respect he was the per- 
fect foil to Monet who respected him as painter, sensed the 
admiration for his work and character and found in him an 
elevating if restless companion in experiment. 

Renoir got as good as he gave. He came to cheer and often 
remained to be cheered. He was no fighter, he said to himself; 
both the struggle and the politics of painting bored and dis- 
gusted him; the pleasure was all, and when the pleasure could 
be extracted only through the sieve of uncongenial work, it 
ceased to interest him. And it was at this point that the older 
man came to the rescue by sheer example of dedicated slog- 
ging, by an assumption that his companion would follow him 
and wished to, and by incredulous laughs when Renoir sug- 
gested working for money. 'If I remained a painter/ Renoir 
declared later, 'I have Monet to thank. But for him I should 
have given up. 5 

The education of Renoir that fateful summer and autumn 
of 1869 was not due simply to Monet's example and force of 
will. By chance or instinct Monet was drawn to a scene 
which was not only very paintable but which appealed im- 
mediately to Renoir. If there was one thing Renoir liked 
above all else it was light-hearted happiness. In this he was 
the most Impressionist of all the Impressionist painters. And 
at La Grenouillere, just down river from Bougival, was one of 
the gayest of the Seine restaurants and bathing places, packed 
with Parisians vociferously enjoying their summer vacation. 

In those days restaurant and cafe people were often generous 
to struggling painters, feeding them in return for canvases — 
sometimes for no return at all — and Pere and Mere Fournaise 
of La Grenouillere belonged to this distinguished band of men 
and women. Monet and Renoir were almost ideally suited to 
appeal to the kind-hearted with a strong tradition of respect for 
painting; the charm of Renoir, sometimes delightfully gay, 
sometimes not less delightfully little-boy serious, formed a well- 
nigh perfect complement to the stolidity and obvious honesty 
of Monet. They soon made themselves at home on the 
balcony of the restaurant built out over the river and overlook- 
ing the boating and bathing crowds. It was not long before 
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:hey were not only allowed free room for their easels but 
xiven free meals plus something eatable to take home to the 
:ottage. 

On this balcony Impressionism was first demonstrated m 
action. Sitting side by side Monet and Renoir painted studies 
rf a similar motif, the little artificial island built close to the 
river bank with the other bank deeply wooded in the 
background. Comparison of the paintings is fascinating- 
one notices immediately the strength of Monet, the delicacy of 
Renoir— but the truly notable fact is the manner in which 
both painters treat the water and indicate the shimmering 
atmosphere of summer. They— and Renoir was following his 
leader— were trying to reproduce absolute truth of observation 
on the spot. This meant not merely conveying the gaiety of 
the holidaymakers on island and terrace but what led to this 
gaiety, sparkling ripples on the river, the actual sensation of 
sparHing vibrations of light which gave the whole scene its 
verisimilitude. 

Much of this could be traced back to Boudin and JongHnd, 
though neither man could have painted these pictures. It was 
a direct result of Monet's long experiments with his old friends 
in mind. The elevation of ordinary folk to the centre of atten- 
tion, the common man and woman accepted without criticism, 
even with a tinge of romanticism, was Renoir's special contri- 
bution. Much again was to be put to the credit of Pissarro. 
Kssarro had not been idle through the hard years. Although 
his work was proving more acceptable to the Salon jury, being 
less obviously revolutionary than Monet's and technically more 
skilful, he was providing a generous proportion of the ideas 
behind these early attempts at the new painting. His influ- 
ence is seen plainly in the La Grenouillere canvases, above all 
lis often repeated dictum at the Guerbois that 'in the act of 
Dainting one draws ; accuracy of tone reveals the light and shape 
>f the object' ; following him, the two painters achieved form 
}y the use of true colour; they proved his 'linear form is not 
iecessary\ 

They were well on their way, too, to agreement with Pis- 
arro's c use only the three primary colours and their immediate 
ierivatives 3 ; these historic canvases gain all their charm and 
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much of their truth to nature by innumerable tiny dots and 
dashes of pure, bright colours made with a small brash. 

They made use also of a theory first stated by Pissarro but 
verified by Monet and Sisley by careful observation, particu- 
larly in winter. This was, that there was no such thing as a 
black shadow; that a shadow accurately seen consists of a re- 
petition in less obvious form of the colours beyond it. Their 
discovery and application of this truth and the 'paint what you 
see 5 of Pissarro, Boudin and Jongkhid led immediately to an 
increase of richness in their canvases. They lost the strong 
contrast which Manet and Gourbet in particular obtained by 
the use of black and the bounding Hue, but this they gladly 
sacrificed in the interests of truth. 

The La Grenouillere canvases, though now the best known, 
were far from the only pictures painted by Monet and Renoir 
throughout this summer and autumn. They painted, painted, 
painted from morning to dusk; happy pictures all of them, 
breathing calm and confidence. Who would think, to look at 
them, that this was the work of men always short of paints, 
without money or future and chiefly dependent for food on the 
left-overs of a restaurant and the whim of the owner? Yet so 
it was. 'Halted for want of paint !' cries Monet to Bazille. 
C I do practically nothing because there's so little paint/ re- 
ports Renoir. But somehow they keep going until late in 
October; a miracle of determination by Monet and of co-opera- 
tion by Renoir. Then the coming of cold weather discouraged 
Renoir; he went back to Bazille's studio. 

Monet, unable to hold on longer, and with debts mounting 
once more, tried again to make peace with his family. His 
parents were bitterly hurt; he had persisted in the liaison with 
Camille and had dishonoured the name of Monet in the town 
by a string of imprudences, chiefly his friendships with Boudin 
and Jongkind and the importunity and scandal of the creditors 
who followed him. In his father's view he had committed an 
even worse sin, of failure in his chosen work. All that praise 
from critics which he had been assured would open the gates to 
fame and fortune had proved worthless. Claude had not gone 
from strength to strength but from bad to worse; he could not 
now even gain admittance to the Salon. To a simple man 
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judging success in terms of cash sales Claude was a failure and 
a loose-living one at that. The answer to this latest appeal was 
a definite negative. 

Gaudibert, whom Monet next visited, might have taken a 
similar attitude. He did not, partly because of his visitor's 
strong and reassuring personality, partly because the merchant 
prided himself on possessing the French heritage of patronage 
of the arte, and perhaps not least because Hs wife was attracted 
to the serious, handsome young man. He agreed once more, 
but with a warning, to support Monet until the next Salon, of 

1870. 

Overjoyed, Monet returned to the Seine valley he had come 
to love. He and Camille could not stay where they were; they 
had fallen too deeply into debt. They moved a little further 
down river to Saint-Michel. There Monet was close to Pis- 
sarro at Louveciennes. They painted together occasionally 
when weather permitted and thrashed out technical problems 
on the spot. They were joined from time to time by Sisley 
who was making winter studies for the Salon. 

These winter months at Saint-Michel were as fruitful as the 
summer months at Bougival, were indeed the logical culmina- 
tion of them. Until then Pissarro and Monet, although of one 
mind about the future of landscape painting, had met irregu- 
larly and had never seriously worked together. Renoir was an 
enlivening companion but could be a distracting one. He 
gone and Monet and Pissarro within a mile or two of each 
other the way was open to long and serious talks which were to 
affect the course of modern painting as drastically as the more 
obvious work at La Grenouillere. 

The two men carried discussion of their problems — how to 
paint and how to sell what they painted — into the Guerbois 
gatherings which were imperceptibly changing their character. 
Monet spent a fair number of evenings at Bazille's studio — he 
was there, with Renoir and Sisley, when Bazille made his now 
famous study of the studio with Maitre playing the piano and 
Manet critically regarding the work on the easel. From Ba- 
zille's to the Guerbois was a short and obvious walk. Pissarro 
was to be found there frequently whenever he could raise the 
fare into Paris for one of his exhausting rounds of the dealers. 
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Sisley would drop in. Cezanne might make one of his dramatic 
entries or departures. The landscape painters came to use and 
to be accepted at the second of the two main tables used by the 
Batignolles painters. 

The name BatignoEes came into circulation this winter 
because of a picture painted by Fantin for the next Salon. It 
was the third of his Hommage pictures and significantly stepped 
from Delacroix and c La Verite' to Manet. Gourbet was passed 
over; in politics he was associating himself alarmingly with the 
c reds'; in painting he wasn't, Fantin had decided accurately, 
the leader all were looking for. Manet being very much alive, 
this latest group could not be called Hommage. Fantin en- 
titled it V Atelier des Batignolles and showed Manet at his easel 
surrounded by admirers. Monet, Bazille and Renoir all stood 
for this group. News of the picture got about long before it was 
publicly shown and gave supporters and enemies of Manet and 
his friends a rallying cry and a name to belabour. 'Christ in 
the midst of his disciples' was a typical sneer by an anti-modern 
art critic, and throughout the academic world in Paris the 
name Batignolles group quickly came to stand for all rebel 
painters associating with Manet. 

From the winter of 1 869-1 870 the nucleus of the Impres- 
sionist movement was established in the public eye under 
another name, just as a few months earlier its technique had 
begun to be demonstrated on canvas by the banks of the 
Seine. 

Impressionism had far to go before it came into the light of 
day under its true banner. The devotion to Manet assumed 
by the many critics of the Batignolles group was conspicuously 
lacking on the landscape side. Pissarro and Monet admired 
Manet's technique without approving the use of it. They 
accepted him gratefully as the champion of the progressive 
young painter though deploring his wish to paint pictures 
which would ingratiate him with the very people who were 
preventing them from earning a fair living. They appreciated 
his good nature as much as they disliked his authoritarian 
attitude. Renoir, frankly bored by politics, came to the Guer- 
bois for a laugh, in the hope of useful hints and through sheer 
gregariousness into which a certain calculation inevitably 
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entered. Life had taught Mm early to play down fastidious- 
ness and principle; in order to obtain work he had to keep in 
touch with anyone who might put it in his way. Sisley did 
not care for Manet and had to be pretty well dragged to the 
Guerbois; he detested vulgarity or even plain speaking as his 
canvases demonstrate and he could not endure the quips at 
landscape which had become part of the Guerbois stock in 
trade. Only Bazille gracefully surmounted the gulf between 
landscape painters and Manet, Degas, Duranty and the rest of 
the critics. He was welcome on both sides of the fence; 
Manet and Degas felt at ease with him and could listen equably 
to him putting the silent Monet into words with the fair cer- 
tainty that his enthusiasms would never deflect him for long 
from the drawing room, the fauteuil at the opera, the prome- 
nade at the Pasdeloup concerts. 

They had no such certainty about the other members of that 
secondary table at the Guerbois. Cezanne could be dismissed 
as a madman and a boor, though not without certain uneasy 
questionings. When he stormed out with a snarled c dirty 
cads, dressed like lawyers' after Manet and Degas had been 
monopolizing conversation with a bickering match on the 
merits of society portraiture, the laughs were almost appre- 
hensive. The occasional down to earth interjection of Monet 
and the long and passionate defence of plein air painting by 
Pissarro could no longer be dismissed as the extravagances of 
young men. Monet was going on for thirty, Pissarro was nearly 
forty; they had suffered and were suffering for their principles. 
Manet could shout, Degas sneer; the landscape painters held 
firm and hit back, Pissarro pushing down one thick finger after 
another with an emphatic "Black — bitumen — sienna — ochre. 
Never use them! Base all your work on the three primaries 5 . 
General agreement could be reached on two points only; on 
the merits of the Japanese and Chinese prints first made widely 
known by the Fair of 1867, and on the iniquities of officialdom 
in art. 

Even the abuse of this last lost something of its virulence 
when, after the Manet-Duranty duel had brought smiles from 
the landscape painters, the Salon Jury made its decisions. 
Everybody except Monet and Cezanne was admitted* Sisley 
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had two Paris scenes taken, one a typically quiet and tasteful 
study of a canal. Renoir got in easily with a big-breasted, 
heavy-thighed nude and a glaring Femme d' Alger neither of them 
bearing the slightest resemblance to the advanced work he had 
been doing with Monet. Bazille had a bathing scene taken. 
Berthe Morisot was there with one of the domestic studies she 
was to make all her own. The senior BatignoUes painters were 
all in and all were praised in greater or less degree by the 
critics. 

Cezanne's yearly rejection was generally expected. This 
did not assuage his fury but he had compensations; a more or 
less stable allowance from his rich father and a fateful meeting 
with the model Hortense Fiquet. Monet's rejection was quite 
another matter. He depended absolutely on a Salon success 
for bread and butter. He had good cause — far better than 
Cezanne — for expecting to be admitted. Unlike Cezanne, he 
had found his way and was painting with all the conviction of a 
man on his right road. He knew, besides, that in Daubigny, 
elected to the jury by the largest total of votes, he had a warm 
champion. 

What he still could not realize — and his ignorance was a 
tribute to his modesty — was the position he had won in official 
eyes as the modern painter who had to be crushed. This was 
made so clear during the jury debates that Daubigny resigned 
in a fury of contempt and was followed by Corot. Corot's act 
was significant. He did not approve of Monet's technical 
advances but was so shocked by the jury's unfairness that he 
threw up his seat; the two canvases were not even considered, 
the mere announcement of their author's name being sufficient 
to condemn them. 

The compliment was lost on Monet, facing another year of 
semi-starvation and a continuation of the begging attempts so 
revolting to a man of his pride. Even Bazille had run into 
trouble ; that winter and spring he, helped by Renoir, had gone 
through his money with such thoroughness that the studio in 
the Batignolles, where so many painters had found a bed, was 
in danger. 'He says he'll sell you up if you don't fork out' was 
a typical Renoir note scribbled on the back of an unpaid bill, 
and in the middle of the Salon they had to go, Renoir back to 
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his family, BazIUe to another and smaller studio on the left 
bank. 



In this winter of 1869-1870 there were signs for the first time 
of a group spirit at the Guerbois. Manet and Degas could 
and did differ from the landscape painters in detail. Many- 
words were spoken, hot words sometimes. Pissarro could fluff 
out his flowing beard and trumpet high protest, Monet glower 
heavily, Manet fly his high colour, Degas purse small mouth 
and raise eyebrows. No matter, the seeds of unity were there. 
The hostile world outside saw more clearly than the comba- 
tants; It attacked viciously. 

But Impressionism, so close to birth, faced a more deadly 
enemy than critics and painters. As the year moved on every- 
thing that was said at the Guerbois, as in every other place in 
France where the things of the mind were discussed, increas- 
ingly wore an air of unreality. Talk turned willy-nilly from 
art to politics because no Frenchman, not even the most dedi- 
cated of artists, could live during those months without the 
sense of imminent disaster. As early as January 1870 BazUle 
was telling his family of the ominous note of the Paris crowds 
expressing dissatisfaction with the regime. He, like all his 
friends, felt sure that the inevitable bid for a renewal of con- 
fidence by Louis Napoleon could be made in one way only, by 
the effort to wage a popular and successful war. By June, not 
long after the Salon had ended, war with Prussia was clearly 
Indicated. Monet, always the practical one, recognized the 
event before It had occurred; on the 26th he married Camille 
to give her official status should they be separated. Three 
weeks later war was declared. Impressionism was relegated 
to the thoughts and aspirations of a few quickly scattered men. 
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WAR AND AFTERMATH 
1870 



July 19 France declares war on Prussia, 

Daubigny and Sisley to London. 
Cezanne goes into hiding with Hortense at L'Esta- 
que near Marseille. 
Bazille joins the Zouaves. 

Renoir called up; serves with the Cuirassiers in the 
south of France. 

Manet joins National Guard artillery in Paris after 
sending wife to the Pyrenees. 
Degas returns from the coast to Paris to contemplate 
the folly of nations at war. 
Berthe Morisot remains with her parents at Passy. 

August Monet with family in Normandy. Paints peaceful 
seaside study La plage a Trouville. 

September 2 Louis Napoleon surrenders at Sedan. 

4 Republic proclaimed in Hotel de Ville. 

Zola, exempted from armed services, goes 
south near Cezanne. Later takes minor post 
in provisional government set up at Bordeaux. 

13 Prussians close in on Paris. 

Paul Durand-Ruel removes all his canvases 
from the gallery in Rue Laffitte to London just 
before the railway is cut. 
Pissarro escapes at last moment from Louve- 
ciennes. He, Julie and children take refuge 
with Piette at Montfbucault. 
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19 Paris besieged by Prussians. 
Boudin and Diaz to Brussels. 
Monet to London. 

Prussians turn Pissarro's cottage into slaugh- 
ter-house, destroy more than 1,450 of his 
canvases — all but 40 of his complete output 
since 1855 — and all that Monet had left at 
Louveciennes for safekeeping. 

30 Manet to his wife : c We eat only one meat meal 
and I think every Parisian feels he'll soon be 
having nothing at all. The city is a vast camp.' 

October 18 Mme Morisot to a daughter: 'Manet and 
Degas almost come to blows having arguments 
about the best methods of defence and the best 
way to make use of the National Guard. Degas 
has joined the artillery. According to him he 
hasn't yet heard a cannon fire. He is anxious 
to hear the sound so that he can tell whether he 
can endure it.' 

25 Manet to his wife: c We are beginning to have 
the sense of being shut in and cut off from all 
communications. I have had no news from 
you for a month. We are reduced to 75 
grammes of meat per day. Milk is restricted 
to children and invalids. But all this is nothing 
when one thinks of what will happen soon. 3 

November In London, Monet introduced by Daubigny to 

Durand-Ruel. Daubigny 'who thinks highly 
of his talent' offers, if Durand-Ruel will buy 
Monet's work, to replace any unsold canvases 
with canvases of his own free of charge. 

Durand-Ruel says the offer is unnecessary. C I 
had already noticed Monet's work at the Salon 
but had never had the opportunity of meeting 
him because he was in Paris so seldom.' 
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Durand-Ruel pays Monet 300 francs for a 
canvas, promises to buy whatever he paints In 
London and to exhibit him. 

23 In Paris. Manet to his wife: 'We have had to 
kill Marie's big cat. We need it for food. 
Marie In tears. 3 

28 Bazille killed at battle of Beaune-la-Rolande. 

December Durand-Ruel's first exhibition of paintings by 

the Society of French Artists opens at his Lon- 
don Gallery In New Bond Street. It includes 
one Monet and two PIssarro canvases. 

15 Durand-Ruel to Gustave Tempelaere: C I 
opened my exhibition on Saturday. It has 
had a succes d'estime; all the journalists have 
come and are going to write about it. One 
must have patience and wait but I hope to 
succeed and make our good school of painters 
catch on here.' 
Monet introduces Sisley to Durand-Ruel. 



1871 

January Pissarro joins half-sister in south London with 

Julie and children. Marries Julie. 

5 Prussian bombardment of Paris begins. 

15 Manet to wife: c You can't imagine how sad 
Paris is. No cabs: all the horses have been 
eaten. No gas. Black bread. Cannon fire 
all day and night. 5 

21 Durand-Ruel to Pissarro: c You have brought 

me a delightful picture and I'm sorry I was not 

in my gallery to tell you what I thought in 

person. I beg you to let me know the price 
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you want and to be kind enough to send me 
others when you have them. I hope that I can 
sell plenty for you here. Your friend Monet 
has asked me for your address. He didn't 

know you were in England. He lives at i 
Bath Place, Kensington. 5 

28 Paris surrenders. 

30 Manet to wife: 'It's over . . . We are dying of 
hunger and in the greatest distress, as thin as 

nails.' 

February Monet and Pissarro visit the London galleries. 

to June Pissarro: 'Monet and I were chiefly struck by 

the landscape painters who showed something 
of our interest in plan air painting and the 
effects of light . . . The watercolours and 
paintings of Turner and Constable certainly 
influenced us . . . but their work betrayed an 
incomprehension of the analysis of shadow. 3 
Monet: 'Turner's excessive romanticism. 5 
Pissarro: 'Monet and I enthuse over the Lon- 
don landscape. Monet worked in the parks ; I, 
living in Lower Norwood, then a charming 
suburb, studied effects of fog, snow and Spring.' 
Sisley makes studies of London parks and river- 
side. 

February 4 Mme Morisot to a daughter: 'These last two 
weeks we have been living on biscuits. The 
bread is worse than useless and makes us all ill.' 

12 Manet joins his wife in Pyrenees. 

19 Peace talks at Versailles between Thiers and 
Bismarck. 

22 BeKard to Pissarro: 'Manet left for the south a 
few days ago. Zola is at Bordeaux . . . Dur- 
anty is as ever. Cezanne is in the south. 
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Degas is a bit mad, Duranty says. I haven't 
seen Fantin, Sisley, Renoir for ages. I'm not 
doing any work. No coal! 5 

27 Berthe Morisot to a sister: C A11 our acquaint- 
ances came out of the war without a scratch 
except poor Bazille . . . The rest made a 
great fuss about nothing. Manet spent most 
of the siege changing his uniform. Degas 
hasn't altered; he's a little mad but delightfully 
witty. 

March 1-3 Prussians make symbolical occupation of Paris. 

18 The Commune set up in Paris. Provisional 
government under Thiers retires to Versailles. 
Courbet made Curator of Fine Arts. Plays 
large part in destruction of Vendome Column. 
The Morisots move to Saint-Germain. 

May Berthe Morisot to Cherbourg where Millet has 

spent the war months supported by Durand- 
Ruel who buys all canvases smuggled across to 
London. 

22 Mme Morisot to a daughter: 'These odious 
Prussians regale the terrace with music every 
day. Their arrogance is marked. I don't 
like them any better even though it has been 
decided that they are no longer our enemies. 9 

23 Versaillais invade Paris. 

25 Mme Morisot to Berthe: Taris is on fire . . . 
a vast red column of smoke, a luminous red 
cloud horrible to see makes it look like a vol- 
canic eruption. Continual explosions . . . the 
Tuileries reduced to ashes ... the Ministry of 
Finance on fire facing the Rue de Rivoli. 
Twelve thousand prisoners, Paris strewn with 
dead ... If M. Degas has been a little 
scorched he will have well deserved it.' 
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30 Duret to Pissarro: 'Dread and dismay every- 
where. 1 have only one wish and that is to 
get out for a while ... As for painters, one 
would think there had never been such people 
here. 5 

31 Widespread witch hunt amongst communard 
supporters. Courbet arrested, condemned to 

death, reprieved, imprisoned. 

June Manet returns to Paris. 

5 Mme Morisot to Berthe : 'Half the Rue Royale 
is destroyed. There are so many ruined 
houses, one simply can't believe it . . . And at 
this moment, when the communards are all 
being shot, what can one think of Manet and 
Degas! Even now they are criticizing the 
repressive measures of the government as too 
drastic. They must be out of their minds, 
don't you think?' 

10 Manet to Berthe: C I hope, Mademoiselle, that 
you won't be staying in Cherbourg much 
longer. Everyone is coming back to Paris. 
After all, it's impossible to live anywhere else.' 
Pissarro to Duret: C I count on returning to 
France as soon as possible ... it is only when 
away from it that one realizes how beautiful, 
great and hospitable France is. What a 
difference here in London! All one gets is 
contempt, indifference, even impoliteness . . . 
There is no art, all is business . . . My 
painting doesn't ring the bell ... I hope to 
be back at Louveciennes soon. 5 

July Pissarro leaves for Louveciennes where he 

paints La route de RocquencourL 
Monet leaves for Holland at Daubigny's in- 
vitation. Paints Le moulin a J^aandam. 
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Zola to Cezanne: C I arrived In Paris on March 
14. For two months I lived in an Inferno, 
cannon thundering day and night and, to- 
wards the end, shells shrieking over my head in 
the garden . . . Now I'm quietly at home 
once more in the Batignolles quarter . . . my 
little house the same as ever, my garden un- 
touched. Not a piece of furniture, not a plant 
has been damaged. 3 

Berthe Morisot returns to Paris. 

Mme Morisot to a daughter: 'Even whilst 
heaping compliments on her, Manet said 
"Mile Berthe has not wanted to do anything 
up to now, she hasn't really tried. When 
she wants to, she'll succeed!" ... M. Degas 
dropped in and uttered some compliments 
though he looked at nothing. He simply had 
an impulse to be amiable for once. According 
to these great men Berthe has become an 
artist!' 



Autumn Cezanne returns to Paris with Hortense. 

Renoir and Sisley back In Paris. 



1872 

January 2 Boudin, returned from Brussels, to Pere Mar- 
tin: 'Monet is very well settled in Paris and 
seems to feel a strong wish to make a place for 
himself. He has brought back some very 
beautiful studies from Holland. I believe he 
will occupy one of the leading positions in the 
new school.' 

4 Cezanne's son born. 
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Manet and Berthe Morisot exhibit at the Salon. 
Renoir submits but is rejected. 
The rest do not submit canvases. 

Berthe Morisot to St-Jean-de-Luz and Madrid. 
At Madrid, she tells her mother: C I have met 
the handsome Astruc. He has the advantage 
of speaking French and Is no more common- 
place than anyone else.' 

Renoir and Sisley to the riverside. 

Pissarro to Pontoise where Cezanne and family 

join him. 

Monet returns to Holland for further painting. 

Berthe Morisot, back in Paris, tells a sister: 'I 
saw our friend Manet yesterday. Today he 
left for Holland with his fat Suzanne and in 
such a bad temper." 

Manet returns to Paris after studying the 
Franz Hals at Haarlem. 
Monet, in France again, moved to Argenteuil. 
Renoir and Sisley often visit him. 

Degas to Dihau from New Orleans: 'Ten days 
at sea, that's a long time. Specially on an 
English ship where people keep so much to 
themselves. If we had been able to take a 
French ship we should have found some 
travelling companions of whom the women at 
any rate would have made it their business to 
help us pass the time. 3 

Degas to Rouart: 'One does nothing here. 
That will tell you what the climate is like. 
Everything is cotton; one lives for it and by it. 
The light is so strong that I haven't been able 
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to do anything by the river. I have to be so 
careful with my eyes that 1 can't afford to take 
the risk. The only work I shall do will be 
family portraits; I can't avoid it and certainly 
shouldn't complain if the portraits were less 
difficult, the surroundings less tasteless and the 
models less fidgety. However! It's a job I 
could not avoid; I need not do anything else. 
Indeed Manet rather than I is the man to have 
found beautiful subjects here, though even 
Manet wouldn't actually have done any more. 
In art one loves and responds to the thing one 
is accustomed to; the new alternately capti- 
vates and bores ... I shall certainly come 
back in January. 5 
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Chapter One 

THE IMPRESSIONISTS 
FOREGATHER 

1872-1874 

The return of Degas early in 1873, caustically happy to be 
back in his beloved Paris, completed the number of 
regulars at the Guerbois. He came back at an historical 
moment. The men who met at the cafe were, their varied 
natures and talents notwithstanding, above all Frenchmen, 
in spirit when not in birth. As Frenchmen they reflected in 
these early after-war years a new feeling abroad in France. 
As the everyday Frenchman could not do, they reflected this 
feeling in art. But the art came, as all good art must do, from 
life. 

The effects of the war had passed with extraordinary rapid- 
ity. The humiliation of defeat could be and was converted 
into abuse of the country's three betrayers — Louis Napoleon, 
corrupt politicians, incompetent generals. The chauvinism of 
past decades gave way to a purer love of country. This love 
was one of the earliest expressions of what is now regarded as a 
commonplace, the interest and joy in ordinary things and 
people — In short, in the stuff of which the country was made. 
Men abandoned the attitude which had led to the decline of 
France — the looking back to past glories and the imagining of 
future ones. They concentrated on the present. And they 
found that the present was very pleasant and offered man and 
artist alike all that he needed for a full and enjoyable life. 

'Besides, where could one live but in Paris?' Manet had 
asked rhetorically. He spoke for all Frenchmen in the post-war 
years, the name Paris being changed for whatever town or 
village they inhabited. This was not in itself new, the French- 
man being of all people the most patriotic in the true sense of 
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the word, but it was felt In new circumstances. For once the 
cosmopolitan Paris could be regarded as synonymous with 
France, and the feeling of Parisians at that time makes clear the 
mind of the post-war Frenchman. He could take pride in the 
speed (unequalled in history) with which the huge Prussian 
indemnity was being paid. He could enjoy the record boom in 
trade, in rebuilding, in the improvement of communications, 
which were quickly turning France into a wealthy and com- 
fortable country to live in. He had, above all, a sense of 
general well-being. This, allied to his recent experience of 
starvation and sudden death, led him straight and inevitably to 
paganism. His conscience clear, his stomach satisfied, his 
pockets satisfactorily filled, he looked about him with open eyes 
and found what he saw pleasing. So pleasing that he had no 
wish to look further. Who knew what the future had to bring? 
Why trouble, when the present was so attractive ? And as man 
has to worship something, he worshipped the France of the day, 
the pretty girls, the colourful dances, the circuses, restaurants, 
theatres, tree-lined boulevards sprinkled with brightly-awned 
cafes, the noble buildings, great parks and flower-bedecked 
gardens. In France one could eat like a god, walk in beauty, 
drink the world's most wonderful wine, enjoy life to the full. 
Wherever the eye rested it saw beauty, grace or gaiety and 
often all three. 

In this the men of the Guerbois both followed and led. 
They instinctively reproduced the national feeling and, their 
method of reproduction being by the use of paint on canvas, 
they reproduced it in forms which themselves propagated the 
gospel of paganism and gave France and the world a decade of 
pictures which in sheer joy of colour, movement and love of life 
have never been rivalled. 

This access of modernity or clearsightedness can be seen as a 
superficial view of the world. The successors to the Impres- 
sionists were to put into their work a spirituality and a depth of 
feeling which went far beyond the discovery of beauty in every- 
day Hfe. But these men of the Post-Impressionists learned 
their lessons with those whom they were to transcend; they 
were not the originators; and as their object was different then- 
work cannot usefully be compared with the work of those who 
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went before them. The only point of moment is that the men 
of the Guerbois bore the brunt of the obloquy which the 
originator has to endure. 

To the forward-looking painters of the Guerbois in these 
early seventies the first fight was all. They could not imagine 
successors when their own battle still had to be fought. They 
saw themselves as on the winning side in the long war against 
the official painters and the official view of painting which had 
been foisted on the people of France. 

They were optimistic as the forward-looking must be. They 
remained a disparate collection of painters of whom only two 
could be said to have won any substantial notice. Most of 
them were to endure years of unscrupulous misrepresentation 
and violent abuse, of physical as well as mental suffering which, 
had they been able to see into the future, might have curbed 
even their adventurous hearts. They were on the winning side 
but not as they imagined as they talked and planned and 
laughed in the cafe. Why, they asked, did a painter have to 
imagine himself in an eighteenth-century Florence, in the 
Athens of Pericles, on the battlefields of Napoleon when the 
streets of Paris at that moment were filled with interest and 
beauty, when the river valley outside Paris offered innumerable 
subjects of beauty, the real beauty of truth against the doubtful 
and often spurious flights of the imagination which filled Salon 
after Salon? 

They were one and all men of their time. War and its 
ugliness relegated to the past, ordinary life acquired extra- 
ordinary value to all left to enjoy it. The fiacre crawling along 
the street, its cabby flicking a whip idly along the lean flanks 
undulating in front of him, a woman ironing, work girls tossing 
a leg at the Saturday or Sunday evening dance, a suburban 
field of poppies, a railway train, men relaying paving stones in 
the centre of Paris, ballet dancers behind stage, a cross channel 
steamer, a factory throwing interesting trails of smoke from its 
tall chimney, the racecourse at Vincennes — all this material of 
modern life suddenly revealed unsuspected possibilities as the 
stuff of modern art. Here was colour, movement, gaiety, 
reality all in one. 

An art student of today who knows no history would take for 
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granted what the men of the Guerbois discussed so excitedly; 
modem life as the basis of modem art now seems a truism not 
worth discussion. To them, so far had art moved from Its true 
sources, It was high adventure. To their critics— who were to 
include almost every man in Paris who counted — It was a 
nauseating departure from good taste and the road that every 
painter worth Ms salt must follow, the road laid down through 
the centuries. To be sure, the critics were to cavil ferociously 
at the manner as much, perhaps more, than the matter of the 
new school, but they detested both unreservedly. 

In this new enthusiasm for what Zola, Duranty and the other 
Guerbois critics loosely called realism or naturalism, the two 
tables of the cafe were for once united. What they felt was the 
inevitable reaction to the romanticism of the 1830's — a reaction 
already being expressed publicly by the poets of the Parnasse. 
It was also a no less Inevitable response to the political con- 
sciousness of the age. This led at once to a longing for truthful 
expression of life as it is lived or, in the case of the landscape 
painters, of nature as it is seen by one painter at one particular 
moment without reference to what other painters have seen or 
imagined before him. 

Each man naturally saw reality in different terms. Renoir 
was frankly disgusted with the kind of reality Zola was putting 
into his novels. 'He thinks, 5 he said, 'that he describes people 
by saying that they smell/ Yet Renoir had his own realism; 
he had always been attracted to people of his own class, 
and saw only beauty in the high spirits and brightly-coloured 
clothes which another man — Degas, for instance — would have 
found merely vulgar. Yet Degas, the opposite pole to Renoir, 
was moving from a contrary direction towards a similar goal. 
The elements which led him there were a lively intelligence, an 
eagle eye and a dispassionate nature. He had for some time 
Interested himself in the portrayal of people and things seen 
from unusual angles. The list of these subjects being peculiar 
to the taste of the time and exposing the model, by his standards, 
to ridicule, had for Degas to be sought in the everyday world of 
common people. So his notebooks, elaborated at the Guer- 
bois, suggested the merits as subjects of laundresses, girls in 
bath tubs seen from the back or in process of drying themselves, 
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dancers caught in repose back stage, cafe customers seen from 
above and a dozen other curiosities. 

This clinical view of the future of art, taken by a cynic 
interested chiefly in drawing, nevertheless came within the same 
focus as the spontaneous work of the laughter-loving Renoir 
portraying his own people at work and play. Even Manet, 
who had already made a study of a cross channel steamer at 
Boulogne in which nothing elegant appears, was to be so carried 
away during a train ride from Versailles to Paris that he ex- 
claimed at the Guerbois with his ready enthusiasm, 'What 
splendid fellows, those engine drivers ! They must be painted V 

As a rabid socialist Pissarro, who would certainly have been 
shot had he been in Paris during the Commune, would have to 
do only with the people. Though a landscape painter, he was 
careful, when he made city scenes, to show the streets crowded 
with the plebs. His people were almost always integral parts 
of the landscape, sturdy, solid, satisfactory, and not disturbing 
factors in it. But these decorations, as they were, suggesting 
busyness were made up, in Paris, as in Pontoise, of the common 
man and woman. On the rare occasions when he turned to a 
figure study, as in his picture of a peasant girl with a switch, he 
showed a compassionate understanding of the people he de- 
fended so hotly in political argument. 

Monet remembered Boudin and Jongkind and his youthful 
walks and talks in the ports of Le Havre and Honfleur. His 
interest was given even more closely to landscape than Pis- 
sarro if his many studies of Camille are excepted. But in land- 
scape too this joy in common things could be expressed and no 
man was to express it better. He did not go, as his prede- 
cessors had gone, to an imagined past and he did not romanti- 
cize the present as his elder contemporaries had done. He 
painted what he saw. And what he saw, with France rapidly 
going democratic and expelling a national sigh of heartfelt 
relief at the disappearing shadows of dictatorship and war, 
were the scenes in which the common man and woman worked 
and played. His landscapes, riverscapes, cityscapes portrayed 
scenes common to all. He was not interested in palace, castle, 
shuddersome precipice, romantic forest glade or horrid chasm 
but the Seine in every kind of weather, the fishing smack known 
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to all, the bridge all had to cross, the church In which, in theory 
at least, all worshipped, the house, cottage, lane which all 
passed and replicas of which could be found all about Paris. 

The purest landscapist of all, Sisley, used figures no more 
than incidentally. But he too, though English born and, until 
the war, always flush with money, represented only scenes free 
to all men ; he was a democratic landscapist. Cezanne, sprung 
from peasant stock, made many figure studies In his early 
years as painter. All were of his family, of friends, mostly in 
poor circumstances, and of peasants in the Aix district. He 
alone did not understand what all the fuss was about. Demo- 
cracy, the common man ! He expressed himself with character- 
istic roughness. As if any painter with an eye in his head 
would not go for model to the men and women who worked and 
suffered! 

Paint what you see: this clarion call of realism fell on ready 
ears in these first after-war years. All saw differently, and were 
not in accord as to the manner of painting, but the sum of what 
they saw and the way they painted It was to make history. A 
combination of circumstances— politics, war, defeat, the re- 
covery of a nation, the Instincts of an artist— drew ever closer 
together this collection of men from all walks of life who sat and 
argued the evenings away at the Guerbois. This argument 
was to lead to a movement and the movement to a decade of 
the loveliest and happiest painting ever known since man first 
put his hand to a brash. 



Although the gatherings at the Guerbois were rarely at full 
strength in 1872, with Monet, Manet and Degas all travelling, 
this year gave the Impressionist movement its first real and 
practical impetus. The architect of this impetus was Durand- 
Ruel. When war ended he returned to Paris. He had kept 
on his gallery in London and was to continue his plucky attempt 
by yearly exhibitions to sell French painters in England. His 
first and very characteristic hopes of success there were soon 
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dashed. The English were not ready for modem French art. 
'They are where Paris was twenty-five years ago/ Buret had 
said. He was generous; fifty years would be nearer the mark. 
Durand-Ruel came back to Paris to continue his pioneering 
work there. 

He was then just over forty. He had a splendid background 
of picture dealing. His father before him had been a highly 
reputable dealer in Rue de la Paix. The two men worked 
together for many years and by the time the father dropped out 
the son had an excellent grasp of his business and, partly 
inherited, partly made, a useful group of clients, the men on 
whom the dealer stands or falls. His collection of pictures was 
good without being outstanding. He could be considered, in 
political terms, left of centre; he had collected many of the 
Barbizon painters, some Courbets, Corots, Millets; his choice 
was bold without being in any sense adventurous. 

Then came the meetings with Monet, Pissarro, Sisley in 
London and the beginnings of a revolutionary change in 
Durand-RueFs taste. He says in his memoirs, discussing the 
meeting with Monet, that he had already noted and liked some 
Monets in the Salon. But Monet had been rejected by the 
last three juries. If Durand-Ruel had seen work of his in the 
Salon of years previous to this, it was work not at all typical of 
the advanced Monet. All the more credit to him for perceiving 
instantly in London that Monet and his friends were the painters 
of the fhture. 

When he was settled in Paris again in 1872, having moved 
his gallery to Rue Laffitte, he busied himself in forming a 
collection of his new favourites. He was not a man who 
believed in half measures. He reproaches himself often in 
his memoirs for rashness. He was rash, but with a lovable 
kind of rashness, anxious to be, as he said, c an enlightened 
patron 5 . The wish did him honour though his enthusiasm 
was to lead him and those he favoured into much trouble. 

The trouble did not show itself for some time. He knew that 
his three landscape painters formed part of a loose group after 
the name Batignolles. He asked Monet and Pissarro to intro- 
duce him to other members of the group so that he could look 
at their work. He was immediately captivated by Manet's 
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painting which, strangely enough, he seems not to have seen 
before. He at once bought everything Manet could sell Mm. 
He also bought more Sisleys, Pissarros and Monets as well as 
some canvases by Degas. Early in 1873 he met Renoir and 
bought some of his work. He paid what were then considered 
good prices. 

He was unable to seU many of these canvases. He did, 
however, interest a few of his regular customers in them, 
notably the well-known baritone Faure, the doctor de Bellio, 
the owner of a large store, Hoschede. 

The support of Durand-Ruel caused a flutter of hope at the 
Guerbois. Possibly because of it the three landscape painters 
did not try to exhibit at the Salon of 1872; well into the next 
year there was a feeling amongst all the unsuccessful painters 
who met at the cafe that Durand-Ruel and his clients would 
provide the alternative to the Salon that all had been seeking 
for so many years. Monet had settled at Argenteuil, a favoured 
yachting centre on the Seine, Pissarro had gone back to Pontoise 
where he had gathered a group about him including Cezanne 
and Guillaumin, Sisley and Renoir were working at Louve- 
ciennes, Degas was making a series of studies of ballet dancers 
at the Opera. 

All except Degas and to a lesser extent Cezanne were de- 
pendent on the sale of their work — Sisley's father had been 
ruined by the war — but all were painting well and hopefully. 
For the first time Monet and Pissarro were not pressed for 
money. And as if to make the future appear even brighter 
Monet met and made friends with a man whose support 
seemed to put the final seal on the championship of Durand- 
Ruel. 

This man was Gustave Caillebotte, a marine engineer who 
lived with his mother at Argenteuil. He was wealthy and he 
painted in his spare time. He and Monet met on the river — 
Monet was a keen yachtsman too — and Caillebotte was soon 
eagerly helping him to build a boat, rather like the botin of 
Daubigny, with an open cabin on deck which could be used 
for painting in bad weather, sheltering a model from the sun in 
good weather or for sleeping during trips down the Seine. 
From boat construction to painting was a simple transition. 
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CaHlebotte, a lonely, highly-strung man, had quickly been 
Impressed by the imperturbable Monet. When he began to 
watch his new friend paint his admiration soared almost to 
worship. He at once perceived the gist of Monet's experi- 
ments in light and shade, began to copy him and bought some 
of his paintings. When Monet introduced him to Renoir and 
SIsley, who were frequent visitors at Argenteull, he bought some 
of their canvases too — tactfolly choosing those which would 
prove most difficult to sell elsewhere. He entered into all their 
discussions on the future of painting and promised his support. 

At the Guerbols, therefore, the conversation tended to move 
from the hoary subject of ways and means. Manet, Renoir 
and Cezanne all continued to send pictures to the Salon jury, 
Manet because he still coveted public distinction, Renoir 
because he intended to sell, as he painted, wherever and what- 
ever he could, Cezanne because he wished to justify himself 
in his father's eyes. Manet continued to urge the Salon on 
aH. 

In 1873 & e was a W e to support his argument with something 
more practical than predictions. For the first time he scored a 
considerable success. With Le Bon Bock he leapt from notoriety 
to popularity and his rebellious past was tactfully obliterated 
in face of what seemed an obvious change of heart. Le Bon 
Bock was little more than an extension of the Frans Hals he 
had studied in Haarlem the previous summer. Manet had 
always been a borrower, but hitherto he had managed to 
throw into his better pictures something of his own which over- 
shadowed his borrowings and the little tricks of the trade he was 
too fond of using. To the advanced section of the Guerbois 
painters his new picture stood as warning and the Salon ova- 
tion he was receiving as just reward for something better not 
discussed. 

With Durand-Ruel behind them and Manet's unconscious 
revelation of the effect the Salon could have on a fine painter, 
most of the younger men, with Pissarro as leader, stood firmly 
against courting further insults from the jury. There were 
plenty of other subjects to discuss. The matter of their new 
work provided hours of debate. The rift between the land- 
scape and figure painters remained. Manet and Degas had 
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begun to concede, however, that landscape of a kind could 
come under the category of modern art by Including contem- 
porary people, structures or machines. 

When conversation dealt with the manner rather than the 
matter the cafe buzzed with argument. PIssarro was the 
begetter of the new theories, a Pissarro supported by a Monet 
truly, as Boudin had noted, feeling a power within himself. 
Pissarro more than any man there had the unquenchable fire 
of youth. He looked like a Hebrew prophet of old with stream- 
ing beard, hooked nose and lustrous black eyes pleading under 
heavy lids. But if he had all the Jewish mannerisms he had 
besides a keen intelligence and the wish to investigate all possible 
painting techniques. Nothing was too modern for him; he 
would try anything which promised to help him to express 
what he saw and felt before his chosen motif. When he felt 
that he had discovered a technique which pushed painting a 
little further along the road of self-expression he could not rest 
until he had communicated his discovery to others and had 
convinced them of its merit. He was insistent with an inimi- 
table blend of mildness and ferocity. 

The Guerbois gatherings often included three men whose 
work and experience encouraged Pissarro in his investigations. 
Nadar and Carjat were two of the outstanding photographers 
of the day and, as was to appear later, of any day. They 
approached photography as poets, just as the landscape 
painters approached their painting; their portraits were true 
works of art. Photography had not long emerged from infancy. 
The idea of the camera played a considerable part in the origins 
of Impressionism. The camera seized a moment of time and 
registered it faithfully; the pressing of the bulb attached to the 
camera fixed a record of a person or scene which could not be 
duplicated. It was just such an instant impression of a scene 
that Monet, Pissarro and Sisley sought. But unlike the camera 
they could do more than simply isolate a moment of time; 
they could give it their own individual reaction which was also 
impossible to reproduce exactly a second time. 

Nor was this the whole of the difference between the camera 
and the school of Pissarro. A photographic plate, like the kind 
of picture commonly exhibited at the Salon, took no account at 
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all of what, in the considered view of Pissarro and Monet, gave 
a painting its life and truth — the vibrations of light. To both 
men, who had spent many years examining and dissecting their 
motifs — the failure of Monet's eyes a few years earlier provides a 
faint idea of the intensity with which they stared at and sought 
out the mysteries of an apparently commonplace scene — the 
secret of this scene came to rest entirely on the nature and 
extent of the light shed on it. Monet, watching Boudin at 
work years earlier, had suspected what his teacher did not fully 
realize, that he was struggling to reproduce, not so much the 
scene before him as the atmosphere in which it was clothed and 
which gave it all its meaning. Pissarro had independently 
come to a similar conclusion. The talk of the great men of the 
camera at the Guerbois, talk much concerned with the use of 
light, encouraged Pissarro to experiment further than the 
photographer could do. He could actually see and separate, 
as the camera could not, the particles of light at work. The 
question then was, how to portray light. 

Monet, working at Le Havre and later with Renoir on the 
Seine, had supplied his answer, beginning to paint with tiny 
dashes of pure colour. In this way he suggested the atmosphere 
created by the light rays and gave life to his pictures. What he 
tried to do, and succeeded to an astonishing degree in doing, 
was to reproduce not so much light — which is invisible to the 
eye — as the sensation of light. 

To record visual sensations — this was the aim of the few 
landscape painters who met at the Guerbois. And this was the 
burden of Pissarro's conversation, at the Guerbois and amidst 
his own disciples at Pontoise. Monet had supplied part of the 
answer, Pissarro was to supply the rest. 

He was assisted by the third man at the Guerbois, Dr 
Gachet. Although he continued his Paris practice three days 
a week Dr Gachet's sympathies were almost wholly with paint- 
ing. He had entertained and supported most of the prede- 
cessors of the men then arguing at the cafe— Gorot, Daubigny, 
Millet. He had bought their canvases and owned one of the 
most advanced collections in the country. He was eager to 
discuss all forms of the new painting. He, scientifically in- 
clined, added his quota; he was interested in the psychology 
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of painting; and this led inevitably to a dissection of the funda- 
mentals of the art. 

The conversation of the doctor, the photographers, of Monet 
and the direction of his own thoughts based on practical ex- 
perience led Pissarro directly to the scientific palette: the divi- 
sion of tones; the juxtaposition of complementaries; the aban- 
donment of black shadows, of mixed colours and of bounding 
lines, since his observation had shown that colour merges into 
colour. Be true to your visual sensations, declared Pissarro, 
and your pictures will represent your unique view of the motif 
before you, whether that motif is a country scene, a portrait or a 
railway station. Paint what you see, he emphasized again 
and again. Don't try to paint what other men have seen 
before you. Above all, don't paint what you think people 
would like you to see. 

This blunt honesty of approach had a mixed reception. Up 
to a point Manet and Degas agreed with Pissarro; the one 
could claim that he had been the first painter to paint what he 
saw; the other could claim still more, that he was the first 
painter to paint what no one had ever had the intelligence to 
see before. Beyond this, the two men held out against Pissarro's 
eloquence. They no more than tolerated landscape, nor were 
they better pleased with talk of abandonment of the bounding 
line. c The study of nature/ Degas announced time and again, 
'has no significance. Painting is a conventional art. The 
painter would do infinitely better to learn to draw as Holbein 
drew. 9 Infinitely better, that is, than to spend one's life trying 
to apply a system to nature. Both Degas and Manet, and 
Renoir to some degree, had reservations about the abolition of 
black; the first two had no intention of removing it from their 
palette, Renoir was prepared to try anything to improve his 
painting but fought shy of every kind of rule; Pissarro's in- 
sistence on the scientific nature of his palette merely bored him, 
though he expressed his boredom, as he expressed everything, 
with disarming charm. 

But if Pissarro failed with the senior members of the gather- 
ings, his earnestness won a respect that Monet had failed to get 
when he insisted on plein air painting. He had a humanity 
and warmth of speech that escaped the stolid Norman; one 
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could disagree with Mm and yet like him. Degas, admiring 
the extrovert he himself could not be, bore with him amusedly 
and withheld his sarcasms; with Monet, he liked neither the 
man nor his work and did not hide his feelings. 

Elsewhere Pissarro's eloquence and example made converts. 
Sisley, slow to change, finally moved away from his god Gorot. 
Berthe Morisot too; for she, whilst not at the meetings, heard all 
about them and took note of what she heard. This was a 
particular triumph for Pissarro. Berthe Morisot chiefly gained 
her information from Degas and Manet; she moved in their set 
and was soon to become related to Manet by marriage. 
Nevertheless though she admired the work of Manet and the 
man himself, the appeal of the landscape painters was pre- 
dominant. She too, linked even more than Sisley to Gorot, 
began to think and paint for herself and her work more and 
more conformed to the dicta of Pissarro. 

Monet of course was solidly with Pissarro. Guillaumin too; 
and Cezanne, living close to the older man and working side 
by side with him rather as Renoir and Monet had done before 
the war, at last began to hammer out an individual style which 
approximated to that of Pissarro. He was not to stop there, 
but he did accept Pissarro's teaching as a means to full dis- 
covery of his own sensation; accepted and, rare thing with him, 
praised it. 

The death of Bazille in action just when he was about to 
show himself as a fine painter has often been claimed as a 
tragedy. It could have led to another kind of tragedy, the 
break up of the two sections of the Guerbois when his rapport 
was withdrawn. The effect of this might have been disastrous 
to the future of modern painting; that it was not must be put 
down to Pissarro who, even in his most domineering mood, 
never failed to convey an overruling benevolence towards all. 
He was a good man and his goodness won over everybody; if 
not to agreement, to friendly feeling. The status of Pissarro as 
painter has been in dispute ever since his death; critics still 
disagree about his position in the Impressionist school. About 
one thing there can be no dispute; without him the Impres- 
sionists would not have existed as the world knows them today. 
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The year 1873 was beyond all doubt the happiest as well as 
one of the most productive for the painters soon to be known 
as the Impressionists. For the first and last time their lives 
approximated to their paintings. All were sharing in the 
prosperity of France, thanks to the support of Durand-Ruel and 
to the one or two customers of his who relished his latest en- 
thusiasm, thanks also to the steadfast friendship of CaiUebotte. 
The intermittent talk of an exhibition of their work — talk 
begun as far back as 1867 — had dwindled to occasional con- 
versations between Monet and CaiUebotte. 

The latter's enthusiasm had moved into action: he was 
painting after Monet and he was talking of making a new Will 
in which generous provision would be made for a large exhibi- 
tion of work by his new friends. This was gratifying but did 
not meet Monet's wish for a co-operative exhibition at that 
moment. He wanted to strike whilst the iron was hot, whilst 
there was plenty of money about and their canvases were 
fetching good prices. But except for CaiUebotte, who was 
little more than a deeply admiring echo, he could not convince 
anyone. Renoir, prospering as never before since his intro- 
duction to Durand-Ruel, had just installed himself in his first 
Paris studio. He was happily busy making street and bridge 
studies accompanied as at Fontainebleau by his faithful shadow 
Edmond who acted as colour and canvas bearer and as a way- 
layer of possible subjects for brushing in on the cityscapes. He 
intended to submit these to the Salon as he had always done. 
He was never less inclined to think of a separate and rebel 
exhibition which would take expense money out of his pocket 
just when he was revelling in the pleasure of having it there. 

Pissarro, who had been as keen as Monet up to that time, had 
just received what seemed to be practical proof that the 
struggle was over. In January five of his canvases were sold at 
auction and fetched prices up to close on 1,000 francs — a 
triumph which caused him to explode in childlike pleasure. 
Not the least part of this pleasure — he was singularly uncon- 
cerned about money — was the fillip given to his reputation in 
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Pontoise. This again was felt less as justification — for no man 
was less given to vanity— than as sheer relief. He was married 
to a woman who lost no chance of bewailing his feckless craft. 
The people of Pontoise, and none more so than the tradesmen 
who were kept waiting for settlement, were almost to a man of 
her opinion. Pissarro had been so bothered when sitting at 
his easel in the open street or river bank that a more touchy 
man than he would have given up painting. Indeed, just that 
had happened to Cezanne; disgusted by the commenting 
groups of Pontoisians, he had moved the previous autumn to 
the smaller Auvers, a mile or so up the river. 

Pissarro could now bring home what appeared to the whole 
family as untold riches; tradesmen's bills could be settled; the 
profession of painting for the moment took on a lustre in the 
home and the town that it was not to know again for many 
a weary year. In such a mood Pissarro was naturally the 
furthest possible removed from thoughts of organizing a public 
exhibition at considerable cost. It seemed then that without 
the help of Salon favour and notice he and his brother painters 
were on the road to success. 'We are beginning to make a 
niche for ourselves/ he wrote triumphantly to Duret, one of his 
steadfast admirers. The reiterations of Monet — the only man 
who had known years of hunger in the home — went unheeded. 

Sisley, working intensely at Pissarro's old centre, was not of 
the type to forward a business project; his mind was given 
wholly to the problem of putting on to a canvas what he saw 
and what he felt when he saw. Before the war he could and 
would have persuaded money from his father. Since then he 
had been hard put to it to live until Durand-Ruel took him up. 
He was no organizer and no capitalist. He could not help 
Monet at Argenteuil, midway between Louveciennes on the 
south and Pontoise on the north. He could only come over, 
as he did, and watch and learn. A more satisfactory fellow- 
worker would be difficult to imagine. Some would have 
found him silent. Not Monet. 

Another reason for complacency among most of the moderns, 
as they considered themselves, was the news of a large and 
sumptuously illustrated catalogue just due to appear under 
Durand-Ruel's auspices. The three volumes reproduced as 
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many hundred of the pictures owned by the dealer and of 
which he was particularly proud. Although the catalogue was 
built round the main stock in his three galleries^ the Millets, 
Courbets, Delacroix and Rousseau canvases, it included ex- 
cellent examples of most of his latest acquisitions, Manet, Pis- 
sarro, Monet, Sisley, Degas. It did more. Not content merely 
to illustrate, Durand-Ruel went out of his way to try to prove 
that all his buying had behind it a single thought, to offer to 
the French public pictures which could be seen to be of one 
developing school. 

This attempt to make the moderns respectable was not under- 
taken by Durand-Ruel in person; he gave the job to the Guer- 
bois critic Sylvestre. In his introduction to the three volumes 
Sylvestre boldly claimed that Manet had passed beyond critic- 
ism and had become generally accepted. He did not claim as 
much for the landscape painters of the Guerbois but he stated 
with some conviction that their work had good reasons for being 
accepted. 'What strikes one at once/ he wrote, 'is the instant 
pleasure this painting gives the eye; it is above all harmonious, 
its whole secret a very delicate and exact observation of rela- 
tionships of tone.' He predicted early triumphs for these new 
painters 'because their canvases are so joyous. They are 
flooded by a kind of golden light and all appears clear, gay, 
springlike.' 

The promise of this free publicity, of which Durand-Ruel was 
full whenever one of the painters visited him, and of which 
Sylvestre gave the most glowing prognostications at the Guer- 
bois, finally lulled Pissarro and the rest into inaction. But if it 
was inaction of one kind, it left them easy, in mind and in time, 
to paint. 



Never before had there been such a year of carefree painting. 
At Pontoise, Pissarro was in his element directing his little 
school which consisted chiefly of Guillaumin at weekends, of 
Beliard, the young man who had kept him supplied (not very 
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accurately) with information from Paris during the war, of a 
certain Vignon and of Cezanne at Auvers whom he met on 
many days of the week. Pissarro had a simple method of in- 
struction; it was, beyond his invariable slogans ending with 
Taint what you see and forget everything that has been painted 
before 3 , to invite the other man to set up his easel beside him 
and paint a similar scene. He and Cezanne had done this 
often and with incalculable benefit to each. 'It is possible that 
we all sprang from Pissarro/ Cezanne was to say — from him 
a compliment of immense value. c Cezanne was influenced 
by Delacroix, Courbet, Manet and by me at Pontoise — and 
I by him . . . Naturally. We were always together' was 
Pissarro's comment with characteristic praise of Cezanne's 
'extraordinary great qualities 5 . 

Pissarro always became a countryman when he took hold of a 
brush, and never more so than in his 1873 studies of Pontoise 
and district. Perhaps the most remarkable merit of Pissarro's 
work is its high level. Better men than he painted bad pictures 
and great pictures. His were never less than good. He dis- 
played a faultless eye for colour and an improved sense of dis- 
crimination; seduced only too often by an undisciplined per- 
ception, he tried hard to compress his vision to essentials. He 
also gave new signs of power. This too came from his associa- 
tion with Cezanne; something of the Italianate strength of fist 
of the younger man entered into him and gave his landscapes a 
quality they had lacked. 

For his part the turbulent Cezanne learnt some discipline. 
Instead of larding a canvas with strong colour he began to 
follow Pissarro in the use of small brushes and tiny brushstrokes 
of pure colour lightly applied. In 1872 this uncongenial 
discipline led simply to insipidity. By the following year he 
was mastering the new medium and using it in his own way. 
Auvers, not Pontoise, with a kind though tiresome Dr Gachet 
(who had found him a cottage) frequently at his side to restrain 
him from excess, with a 'Leave it alone. It's done. Don't 
alter 9 — this was the scene of the emergence of Cezanne the 
Impressionist. In La Maison du Pke Lacroix and in La Mcdson du 
Pendu he showed himself the great painter in embryo even 
though he was far from having found his true style. Daubigny, 
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walking along the river bank one day, stopped, looked, mar- 
velled. Tve seen an extraordinary piece of work on the banks 
of the Olse by a young and unknown painter— a certain 
Cezanne. 5 

Little more than ten miles to the south, at Aigenteuil, Monet 
and Renoir repeated their ensemble of pre-war years and 
echoed the partnership of Plssarro and Cezanne. Repeated 
but with a difference- The spectre of want no longer haunted 
them; they no longer had to husband canvases and paint. In 
the Monet cottage and garden by the river happiness was un- 
broken and this happiness was reflected In work which, for once, 
was not an escape from one form of reality but a glad affirma- 
tion of It. 

As soon as summer heat made his new studio uncomfortable 
to work In and the boulevards became dusty Renoir made for 
the river. Sometimes he stayed with his parents and came over 
to Argenteuil for the day. More often, as before, he simply 
took root in the cottage, fascinated as much by the quiet con- 
tentment of the little Monet family and the purposefulness of 
his host as by the abounding motifs on every side. Sometimes 
the two men, joined often by CaiUebotte, sailed down river for 
the sheer pleasure of handling a boat. But it was rare for 
Monet to abandon his brushes for long nor could Renoir resist 
an attempt to rough out a scene which suddenly took his fancy. 

Most often they worked in and about the garden, the river 
bank and the apparently unremarkable countryside of the 
Seine valley. Here they painted side by side identical scenes 
as they had painted the river from La Grenouillere. They made 
studies of the duckpond at the back of the garden from which 
came the now famous La Canardiere. They made the exquisite 
Pavots sauvages and Prairie which show Camille and Jean straying 
in a field of poppies near the cottage. Still nearer to home, 
Monet painted the garden and cottage whilst Renoir made a 
study of him as he worked. 

In this way they repeated their formative work of the late 
'6o's at Bougival. Yet there was more than repetition; they 
not only expressed a joy in nature which reflected a deep inner 
contentment; they did so in terms still more Impressionistic 
than in the canvases of La Grenouillere. Monet had advanced 
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in thought since those days of a pre-war France, advanced in 
feeling too; a man does not suffer as he had suffered for his art 
vithout delayed effect on his work. He now began to expose 
tMs new depth of feeling side by side with the effect of the long 
exploratory conversations with Pissarro. When he and Renoir 
made their studies of La Grenouillere they had been content — 
indeed, they had considered themselves as decidedly daring — 
to indicate forms by the use of small dots and dashes of paint. 

Rom this point, which illustrated Pissarro's 'colour is form 9 , 
Monet now strode further. He would be content with nothing 
less than a description in paint of his visual sensations when set 
in front of a duckpond, a field of poppies, a beflowered garden. 
Before the penetrating regard of his extraordinary eye things 
seen by ordinary men — sunlight, shadows, solid forms — melted 
into the air which enveloped all. It was this atmosphere, all- 
embracing, all-decisive, which he set out to re-create in paint on 
canvas. He saw, as the imperceptive do not see, that vibra- 
tions of light alone give life and colour to every scene. He 
painted these vibrations by the means of little commas and dots 
of pure colour, using smaller brushes than in earlier days on the 
Seine. Heavy brush strokes were abandoned completely, all 
solid colour masses disappeared. There was left the truth to 
eye as Monet saw it of a particular scene at a particular time of 
day; in other words, of an impression, unique, irreplaceable. 

As at La Grenouillere, Renoir followed the example of his 
single-minded friend. He took to Impressionism as to the 
manner born, his astonishing facility of technique turned 
triumphantly to this as to work of an exactly opposite nature. 
He used rather brighter colours than Monet and handled his 
brushes more delicately. The speed with which he worked — 
for he could never be bothered to linger over a job — also gave 
him a certain advantage, enhancing the transitory effect of a 
passing mood of nature. 

A further ten miles south, at Louveciennes, Sisley worked as 
he always preferred to work, alone. He painted one view of 
the village after another. Encouraged by Monet, he had 
already proved for himself, by observation and work about the 
countryside in winter, that shadows were coloured. Study of 
shadows on snow — the simplest way of discovering the truth — 
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showed these colours clearly outlined against the white. Hav- 
ing listened to Pissarro at the Guerbois he looked for and 
found in winter the greys which provide the basis of all colour 
in nature. By constant experiment he arrived at the use of 
colours to reproduce this overall grey. After Monet again, le 
began to paint identical scenes in whiter, spring and summer 
as the best method of sharpening observation and mastering 
selection and use of the correct colours. 

But though owing so much to Monet and Pissarro, he was in 
this lonely but happy year developing an individual reaction to 
nature— neither that of his former god Corot nor of his new 
masters. Pissarro described Monet's work of this time as 
'poetry through harmony of true colours 5 - Sisley, unsure of 
himself, had wavered between poetry and decoration. He 
now began to make pictures which were expressive of a par- 
ticularly delicate reaction to nature. The decorative element 
remained, the poetry too; to these was added a certain vigour 
of touch absent from his early work as he gained courage to 
express emotion. 

In Passy, the wealthy western suburb of Paris, Berthe Morisot 
was working in the lovely garden and large shaded rooms of her 
parents 5 home, using her sisters' children as models for two 
charming paintings Le Berceau and Cachecaehe. In the height of 
summer she stayed with a sister at Maurecourt in the lie de 
France and made her Chasse aux Papillons, a tender child study 
with the touch of humour which was to save this side of her 
work from the sentimentality so rife in that day. She was 
beginning to use what were to be known as Impressionist 
principles, but hesitantly and even despondently. Like so 
many fine artists she had no conception of the worth or origin- 
ality of her work. Everything she did seemed at the time of 
making to be downright poor. She could write 'I work hard, 
without pause, but all I do is absolute waste.' And in retro- 
spect her highest praise was no more than 'The work I did at 
Maurecourt seems rather less bad here than I thought at the 
time. 3 She followed as best she could, through Degas and the 
Manet brothers, what was being done by the landscape 
painters for whom she had great admiration. She had a sea- 
scape sent to Durand-Ruel who had so far seen nothing of her 
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work. In general she suffered from the frustration which 
surrounded the lives of women artists at that time; she not only- 
thought her talent dubious but had little hope of finding a 
market for it even if it were better than she believed. 

Whilst Berthe Morisot and the landscape painters were 
expressing their view of nature in country and town alike — for 
Monet, putting up at Renoir's studio that winter, made with 
his friend several impressionist canvases of the Paris streets — 
the Parisian Degas was making history after his manner. His 
love of the theatre — probably the strongest feeling he was 
capable of — grew stronger with the years. He returned with a 
shudder and many a blistering comment from enforced visits 
to the country and breathed freely again only when he entered 
the vestibule and caught in thin, keen nostrils the unique smell 
of red plush, perfume, cigar smoke, greasepaint, and heard the 
preliminary mutters of the orchestra. 

Yet though he loved the theatre he was the last man in the 
world to suspend disbelief for a single second. What fas- 
cinated him were the elements which made the whole thing 
work, from finished product to raw material, from sweating 
laundry woman ironing tutus for the night's performance to 
those same tutus frothing and gleaming with an other-worldly 
charm in a classical ballet. He would watch the dancers with 
an appreciative eye and reproduce the evocative charm they 
produced from the other side of the footlights. But he dis- 
sected as he watched and reproduced the other side of the 
picture too — the curtain down, the same dancers in a repose 
not intended to be seen, a repose which mocked the grace these 
women had just been exhibiting. This appealed to his sense of 
humour and to his own blend of realism. He had made him- 
self well known behind stage in previous years and was per- 
mitted the rare licence of making studies of dancers in class and 
at the barre, as well as on stage from wings and boxes. 

In this year of 1873, just back with enormous satisfaction 
from the United States, he launched himself into the round he 
loved, the cafes, restaurants, soirees and above all the theatres. 
The great fire at the Opera a few months later threatened to 
interrupt the studies of dancers which he had at once resumed 
on his return, but he was allowed to sketch and paint in the 
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temporary training quarters found for them. Here he con- 
tinued his Foyer di Dame series showing the girls at exercise and 
at rest. He also made further studies of ironing women and of 
theatre performances seen from the front of the house — these 
last pictures as devastating a criticism of the audience (shown in 
all their inattention) as of the performers. 

When asked about his work Degas invariably said, 'No art 
has ever been less spontaneous than mine. All I do is the result 
of reflection or of studying the great masters; of inspiration, of 
spontaneity I know nothing.' He exaggerated as he loved to 
exaggerate and shock. Though unconcerned with the pro- 
blems of light and colour preoccupying Pissarro, Monet and 
Sisley, in another sense he was as intent as they on looking at 
life squarely. They had a long way to go because the problems 
of pkin air painting had never before been faced with thorough- 
ness and in absolute honesty. He, interested only in the human 
model, did not feel such need for technical experiment and was 
proud of his adherence to traditional methods of drawing and 
painting. 

Composition was another matter. Here he had already 
moved far from his great models, chiefly because of the strong 
effect on him of the Japanese masters and of the example of 
photography which provided studies in arrested movement — a 
leg in the air, a body curiously bent — which struck a chord in 
his irreverent intellect. His identity with the true Impression- 
ists rested in his attitude towards his models or, if one pleases, 
towards life. Like them he was after the truth. He was not 
only fascinated by the idea of treating human beings seen from 
unusual angles or in odd attitudes (odd only because previous 
painters had been anxious to stress the conventional beauty of 
the human figure) and at work in little-considered trades and 
milieus. More important, he wanted to lay bare the real man 
or woman he painted. Just as much as the landscape painters 
he intended to strip away all sentimentality, all falsity. Hence 
the startling modernity of work which in draughtsmanship and 
colour stemmed obviously, and as the artist intended, from past 
centuries. 

He quickly won staunch admirers. Faure that year paid 
5,000 francs for one of his back stage scenes Repetitions de Danse — 
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a large price for any non-academic painting. Early in the next 
year his work was seen by Edmond, one of the Goncourt 
brothers. He visited Degas' studio, studied the pictures and 
watched and listened to the painter acting out the subject 
'speaking the language of laundresses and explaining tech- 
nically the downward motion and circular strokes of the iron 5 . 
Standing before studies of the Opera dancers Degas 'enriched 
his explanation by mimicking a choreographic development 
and imitating the dancers 5 arabesques'. 

Goncourt was entranced. c It is really most amusing to see 
Timi 3 arms curved above his head, mingling the aesthetics of the 
dancing master and the painter ... A truly original chap, 
this Degas, sickly, hypochondriacal and with such delicate eyes 
that he is afraid of losing his sight. For this very reason he is 
particularly sensitive and open to the reverse side of life. As far 
as I have seen up to date he captures best not only the externals 
of modern life but its very soul.' 
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Chapter Two 

THE FIRST EXHIBITION 

1874 

By the early months of 1874 the chief members of what was 
to become the Impressionist school had prepared a body 
*of original work ranging from the landscapes of Monet 
to the theatre studies of Degas. None knew that what had 
been done in that halcyon year of 1873 was to go down in 
history as the highlights of the first Impressionist exhibition; 
all had painted because in their varied ways they felt the need 
to express the creative satisfaction of living in a land which they 
found beautiful and interesting. Not all suspected that this 
work had much In common and was to come under a common 
title; Degas, for instance, had never accepted Monet, either the 
man or his painting, regarding the one as a crude bore and the 
other as an aberration of a regrettable colour sense. Manet did 
not consider that Renoir knew how to paint. The landscape 
painters regarded the modernisms of Degas with distaste; they 
admired his gift for draughtsmanship but deplored the use to 
which he put it. They saw no more than he that, though 
worlds away from one another, they had the one overriding 
bond, the Impulse towards honesty of vision. 

Two facts, one good, one bad, drove them into partnership. 
The fact that towards the end of 1873 the after-war boom moved 
into a depression escaped their attention. They were artists, 
not financiers and for the most part lived lives remote from 
ordinary values. They painted their pictures confident that 
Caillebotte, Durand-Ruel, Faure, de Bellio or Hoschede would 
buy them. 

This confidence moved Into certainty in January 1874, when 
Hoschede staged an auction of canvases by Monet, Degas, 
Sisley and Pissarro and sold them at prices ranging from 500 
to 1,000 francs. Monet argued, and was supported by Pis- 
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sarrOj that such a sale in a popular store must mean that the 
general public was ready to respond to a group exhibition. 

There was much opposition to this view when broached at 
the Guerbois. Manet did not care for any of the work being 
done by his nominal followers and remained sore at the way he 
had been left in the lurch* at the previous Salon. Talk of a 
separate exhibition suggested that the same thing would hap- 
pen again that year. Naturally he was against it. He pointed 
to his success of 1873 and repeated his advice to all to try the 
Salon, in his view the only shopwindow for painters worth 
having. 

He carried the bulk of the company with him; in particular 
the minor painters like Fantin and Guillemet, and the realistic 
critics to a man. Zola was in process of dropping away from 
the Guerbois and art criticism; he was then in the first stages of 
what was to become an overwhelming success as realistic 
novelist. But his advice was clear; by regular exhibits of 
advanced work, force the Salon jury and audience to become 
more open-minded. This aspect of the matter was shared by 
all the critics, even by Duret who admired the work of Sisley as 
well as of Pissarro. Finally, Renoir, though welcoming any 
opportunity of showing and selling his work, had no intention of 
boycotting the Salon: the more the merrier was his motto. 
This cheerful Catholicism grated on Monet and Pissarro. The 
public, they insisted, must know that their work was to be seen 
only at the special exhibition they hoped to organize. How 
otherwise could they expect enough visitors to cover expenses? 

The debate ended suddenly. News from Durand-Ruel fell 
on the non-conforming painters like a bombshell. If the 
financial state of France had not penetrated their absorption 
in the problems of painting it had struck their one dealer hard. 
In the preceding two years Durand-Ruel had launched out 
in a big way, partly in an attempt to make up for the lost time 
away from Paris, partly because his over-optimistic tempera- 
ment enjoyed taking risks. 

Curiously enough, his championship of the rebel painters 
was the last of Durand-RueFs troubles. By doing so he had 
forfeited the confidence of one or two of his more conservative 
customers but this was no more than he had expected. His 
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real financial embarrassment came from the effort to support 
three galleries, In London, Brussels and Paris, and in heavily 
overstocking himself with pictures by the Barbizon painters. 
He paid out hundreds of thousands of francs in an effort to 
comer the market on these painters. 'My passion for the 
school of 1830/ he admitted afterwards, 'gave me courage to 
make these ruinous acquisitions. 3 

Even so, he had bad luck. At great expense he took the 
cream of his collection to the great Vienna exhibition of 1873, 
confident of reclaiming some of his alarming outlay of the 
previous months. His forecast proved wildly wrong; he did 
not sell one picture. 

A few months later, before he could recover from the shock, 
the money market collapsed, debts were called in. He was 
for the time at least virtually driven out of business, the expen- 
sive canvases on his hands practically worthless. In February 
1874 he told his painters that he could not buy any more of 
their work. 

This black news forced them into action. They had either 
to agree to Monet's call for a group exhibition or trust them- 
selves to the Salon jury once again. Principle and experience 
prevailed with all but Renoir: to appeal to the jury would be to 
retreat and to compromise; it would also be most unlikely to 
result in substantial notice or sales. After a series of hurried 
meetings a group exhibition was agreed. 

To agree on the idea was one thing, on its nature quite an 
other. When the group plan had first been mooted, seven 
years earlier, the young landscape painters had hoped that their 
exhibition would be given some sort of authority and attraction 
by the exhibits of friendly elder painters with established 
reputations. This hope had now disappeared. Courbet was 
in exile in Switzerland and in disgrace. The others, with the 
sole exception of Daubigny, had moved so far from them in 
sympathy that they could no longer be asked to lend canvases. 
Gorot, indeed, had become bitterly hostile to what he con- 
sidered a travesty of landscape painting and went as far as to 
tell GuiUemet, who stood out, c YouVe done very well to escape 
from that gang!* 

The problem facing Monet and Pissarro was twofold; they 
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had to find painters with a name and with money — the arrang- 
ing of an exhibition was a costly business — to come in with 
them. The decision was a hard one to make, for the artistic 
principles of such painters would not accord with their own, 
yet it was inevitable if the show were to be held. Manet was 
the obvious man; he had a reputation, he had money. But 
Manet refused brusquely to become involved with them. He 
had no intention of throwing away his first considerable suc- 
cess at the Salon for the sake of rebels whose work he could not 
even approve. He urged them to follow Mm. Tm on the 
right road/ he said again and again with tremendous emphasis. 
His refusal was also a matter of pride; he had not forgotten that 
he had been left almost alone to submit to the previous Salon; 
and he had a personal objection to at least one of the proposed 
members of the group show. 'Exhibit with that farceur!' he 
exclaimed when Pissarro insisted that Cezanne be brought in. 
'Not likely! 3 

There remained Degas and Berthe Morisot. She, pluckily 
brushing aside the reproaches and predictions of Manet, 
agreed immediately to exhibit with the landscape painters and 
to contribute generously towards costs. She believed in their 
work and wanted to support it. She saw the resemblances 
between it and her own and hoped to put her paintings before 
the public on a larger scale than the Salon with its Emit of 
three entries could do. 

Degas, approached, also agreed. He alone did not and had 
never recognized Manet as his leaden He was now asked, 
in effect, to take Manet's place. 

He was a more awkward man than Manet to deal with as 
Pissarro and Monet soon discovered. Their pleasure at the 
capture was soon swallowed by embarrassment. They had 
hoped that Degas, like Berthe Morisot, would be content to 
join the exhibition and pay a substantial sum towards its cost 
which would be recovered from sales. He took a stiffer line. 
Unlike Berthe Morisot he did not admire the paintings of 
Monet and Sisley and had no intention of exhibiting alone 
with them. He therefore announced that he proposed to invite 
a number of friends to exhibit, all of them conventional 
painters, many Salon exhibitors. 
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.His primary reason was not one that he could develop without 
offence. He gave another explanation. He said that if the 
exhibition was to stand a fair chance of success it must avoid the 
appearance of one put on by painters who could not gain a 
hearing in any other fashion. If the public once concluded 
that the show was one of disgruntled men not good enough to 
get into the Salon their cause would be lost. The label of 
second-rate must be avoided. 

Neither Monet nor Pissarro could deny that there was much 
in what he said. Yet if they agreed they at once destroyed 
their idea of a group demonstrating similar ideals and prin- 
ciples. In inviting Degas they had already stretched their 
principles to the utmost; they had consoled themselves with the 
reflection that as a painter his attitude towards his subjects was 
in essence theirs even though he was neither aplein air painter 
nor accepted their technical innovations. An invasion of his 
friends who had not even this excuse for showing alongside 
them involved an abandonment of principle. 

The deciding factors were, first, Renoir, second, economics. 
Renoir had never cared for the idea of a group. He wanted 
to remain free to paint what he liked and to sell it and show it 
where and how he pleased. He supported the exhibition 
because it provided him with an extra means of showing his 
work. Degas' suggestions appealed to him. As he said, how 
was an exhibition to be held without these friends of Degas? 
Who could put up the money? Not they. The only hope 
was to make it as large as possible so that the cost could be 
spread over as many painters as they could muster. If the 
respectability of Degas' friends lured people into the exhibition, 
what reason had the true rebels to complain? Their canvases 
would not have changed and might be seen by a larger 
audience. 

This plain speaking was far from agreeable to Pissarro the 
idealist and unwelcome to the proud Monet, but it was no more 
than common sense. They agreed. 

Agreement was also quickly reached on the exhibition date. 
They were all clear that the show must open before the Salon 
but in roughly the same period, when Paris was picture- 
minded. They decided to open two weeks before, on April 15, 
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and to run for a month. The site of the exhibition — which 
threatened to be a stumbling block, the rent of halls being so 
high — was happily solved. Nadar had just arranged to move 
his business from the studio he occupied on the second floor of a 
building on the corner of the Boulevard des Capucines and the 
Rue Daunou, a mere step from the Rue de la Paix and in the 
midst of the fashionable shopping centre. He offered the 
rooms to them rent free. 

The method of payment by each exhibitor, now sensibly 
decreased by Nadar's generosity, led to one or more scenes 
not far removed from high farce. One of Pissarro's many 
enthusiasms which he tried to propagate with youthful verve 
was the co-operative movement. He had visions of painters 
working as the craftsmen of the Middle Ages had worked, all 
for one and one for all and with the larger view of general 
benefit to the public. He put before the committee of six — 
himself, Monet, Renoir, Sisley, Degas and Berthe Morisot — 
a bulky charter which he proceeded to read aloud with im- 
mense earnestness. It was the charter of the co-operative 
bakers' association. This done, he recommended the formation 
of a similar association of painters on the basis of the charter 
to which he proposed the addition of a number of intricate 
rules of his own invention designed to tie each member in- 
extricably to the society. 

The comments of Degas on this suggestion have unhappily 
not been handed down. Nor was any one of the other four 
impressed. Renoir was downright horrified and said so in his 
playful way. He knew all about the businesslike application 
of art and saw no need and no good purpose in trying to coerce 
an artist. The suggestion was turned down and a simple 
arrangement substituted whereby all exhibitors contributed to a 
common fund on the basis of sales. All that remained of 
Pissarro's plan was the name co-operative which was used, 
sarcastically for the most part, during the discussions. 

There was left only the number and kind of exhibitors. The 
question caused some heartburning and was not thrashed out 
in a day. The dozen or so men brought in by Degas included 
more than one undisguised academic painter. Pissarro, Sisley 
and Monet spent many unhappy and argumentative hours 
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before bending to the inevitable. Whenever a name drove 
them to dig in their heels Degas pointed out that It was these 
men and an exhibition^ or their withdrawal and no exhibition. 

Degas 5 candidates were to help Pissarro, however. He 
announced early his intention of including Ms proteges, Bellard, 
GuMiaumln and Cezanne. No objection was raised to the 
first; his work was anonymous and relatively Inoffensive. 
GiiMaumm was another matter and Cezanne even more so; 
GuiMaumin's colours disturbed several of the committee and 
horrified Degas; Cezanne's work alarmed them all. After 
long discussion GuUlaumin was admitted but the objections to 
Gezanne continued. He alone had been rejected year in, 
year out by the Salon jury. With reason? Degas enquired. 
His latest work, under the Influence of Pissairo, was admittedly 
more acceptable; his earlier work was savage, ugly, inexplic- 
able. What guarantee had the committee that he would not 
exhibit some of this work and bring the entire exhibition into 
disrepute? 

The effect on Manet was even more serious. All on the 
committee realized that his absence was a severe loss to their 
cause; all had hopes that he could be induced to change his 
mind. 'Manet,' Degas was telling a late recruit, Bracque- 
mond, only a few weeks from the opening, 'inflamed by Fantin 
and maddened by himself, still refuses to come in with us, but 
nothing appears to have been absolutely decided in that 
quarter.' Manet's objections to Cezanne, perhaps even more 
as man than painter, were well known. If they allowed 
Cezanne in, would not this finally bolt the door against the 
leader they all wanted? 

Cezanne's chances of admission seemed fairly slim. He had 
no graces in himself to charm a committee nor would he have 
demeaned himself by an appeal But he had found a doughty 
champion in Pissarro. Pissarro, alone of all painters, suspected 
the great artist in Cezanne; he alone understood something 
of the great man hidden beneath an unlovable exterior. 
Pissarro would not listen to a negative; he argued, argued, and 
at last, driven to the last ditch, unloosed an unanswerable 
appeal. If, he said, they admitted Degas' crowd of right wing 
painters, how could they refuse his solitary left wing painter 
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to slightly redress the balance? Were they not supposed to 
be rebels, adventurers? What kind of men would they be to 
deny the most adventurous of all? 

Unenthusiastically and because they loved Pissarro they gave 
way. Cezanne was in. The lists were closed. The names 
of thirty painters were printed in the Catalogue of the SocUti 
anon, des Artistes peintres y sculpteurs &graveurs. Under that clumsy 
title — because no agreement could be reached on a group 
name — the exhibition opened on April 15. 



The Impressionists, as they may be called in advance, need 
not have worried about the presence of non-conforming 
painters. These neither screened nor saved them; apart from 
an occasional patronizing word they were forgotten. Not so 
the eight painters who could be considered, by straining facts 
slightly, to be of one mind — Monet, Pissarro, Renoir, Sisley, 
Degas, Cezanne, GuiUaumin and Berthe Morisot — or nine if 
Boudin is included. The public understood very well from 
the first moment — and they were assisted liberally by the greater 
part of the critics — that they were being invited to spend their 
one franc entrance fee to see an exhibition very much out of the 
ordinary and that they were making history in going the rounds 
of the rooms. But the public has its own view of the way in 
which history is made. Those eight painters had hung on the 
walls of those rooms one canvas after another long since 
recognized by the world as masterpieces of original art. There 
were to be seen Examen de Danse of Degas, Boulevard des Capudnes 
of Monet, Le Berceau of Berthe Morisot, Gelee blanche of Pissarro, 
La Loge of Renoir, and Sisley's La Seine a Port-Marly. Any 
one of the fifty-one works shown by these eight painters would 
be treasured rapturously today by dealers and collectors 
throughout the world. In 1 874, in the world's most famous art 
centre, the reception given to them was anything but rapturous. 

At first the early visitors were puzzled and disquieted more 
than anything else; they did not know what to make of these 
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pictures. Both subject and treatment were so strange as to be 
alarming. If the visitors walked forward to examine the 
Impressionist painters' canvases closely— which they regarded 
as a perfectly legitimate and natural thing to do — their eyes 
were dazzled by a myriad coloured dots and dashes signifying 
nothing but chaos. When they stepped back the dots and 
dashes were seen to form a pattern, but what a peculiar 
pattern! and what extraordinary colours it was composed of! 
As for the subject of these paintings, it was found either sordid, 
unbelievable or unrecognizable. Who paid good money to 
see — i e t alone the inconceivable idea of owning — a representa- 
tion of a slovenly ironing woman, common or garden poppies, 
dancers in ungraceful positions, one bourgeois woman reading 
to another, a boulevard at night which they could see in 
reality for themselves any time they wished, an unromantic 
present-day couple sitting in a theatre box? And where in 
real life was it possible to find green horses, red snow, yellow 
sea, to mention only one or two of the monstrosities of colour 
spread through the rooms? 

Nearly one hundred years after the event it has become 
difficult to share the view of the visitors to the first Impressionist 
exhibition. What more obvious than to paint Kfe and nature 
as it appears to the painter or for the painter to take his own 
times as a basis for his art? Yet nothing could have been less 
obvious in 1874. Art then was regarded as an adornment 
of life not as an integral part of it and still less as a commentary 
on it, and the artist considered himself as an indivisible part of a 
company proud of its adherence to classical tradition. 

Moreover, unlike the present day, when pictures having no 
concern with life as it is or nature as it is are being turned out 
by the hundred by hacks and sold in large numbers, the kind 
of picture which gave pleasure to the public in the 1870*8 was 
made by extremely gifted men, such a man as Gerome who in 
1874 was given the medal of honour by the Salon jury. 
Gerome's canvases were glossily impeccable in style, treatment 
and theme. They did exactly what was expected of them; 
they represented something which was guaranteed to give 
pleasure to all who saw them — whether by instilling a noble 
moral, telling a tale which excited feelings of awe, admiration 
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or pity, or portraying a scene which aroused only pleasurable 
emotions — and to ensure a handsome return to the man who 
bought them. If some bold spirit protested, like Zola, that such 
pictures portrayed a life and nature that never was, that they 
were prettified lies, he would be answered occasionally in anger 
but more often with blank incomprehension. For of one thing 
every Frenchman was absolutely certain: the purpose of art 
was to beautify life and make it function more smoothly. 
And if, in reply, he was told that his so-called beauty was false 
and a delusion and that only truth could produce true beauty, 
he would remain unconcerned; he could point to the work of 
the few rebels and state, correctly for himself, that what they 
claimed as truth was merely ugly. He had enough of in- 
escapable ugliness in his real Hfe; he did not wish to reproduce 
It on the walls of his house or to stare at it in galleries. 

This conception of art — that the contemporary was not 
suitable as subject and that the classical rules must be followed 
— was so widespread and so apparently unshakable that the 
few critics who dared to speak up for the Impressionists all took 
the same line, that these painters were descended legitimately 
and obviously from respectable forbears; they took immense 
pains to trace their lineage. 

The visitors' bewilderment did not last long. They were 
soon instructed. Some critics did not visit the exhibition, 
considering such rubbish beneath their notice. Others saw 
It as a godsend in the quiet period previous to the Salon 
opening; the Batignolles painters had delivered themselves into 
their hands. 

They had no mercy. They had no taste either. It was 
early decided that ridicule was the safest bet. Louis Leroy, 
one of the better known critics, set the standard with a long and 
facetious notice in Charivari. He also gave the group its name 
— a name they were to disown for several years to come. 
Monet had included a view of the harbour at Le Havre painted 
some years earlier. He called it Impression — Sunrise. In the 
course of his review— a would-be-dialogue— Leroy wrote: 
'What is that canvas meant to show? Look at the catalogue.' 

'Impression — Sunrise' 

Impression. I was sure of it. I had just been telling 
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myself that as I was Impressed there must be some Impression 
In it . . . What freedom, what facility of workmanship I Why, 
wallpaper in Its earliest stages is more finished . . . 3 

This level of criticism proved surprisingly effective, the state 
of journalism at that time being something less than high. 
Even foreign journalists caught the craze. A 'laughable col- 
lection of absurdities* was the conclusion of an American 
visitor. Cezanne, as had been feared, incurred the greatest 
odium. He was, said one critic, 'a kind of madman painting 
in the midst of delirium tremens'. Another remarked, 'Of all 
known or Imaginable Salon juries not one could ever consider 
even In dream the possibility of accepting the work of this 
painter who used to present himself carrying his canvases on 
his back like Jesus his cross. 5 

But all suffered, not one escaped the blast of witticisms. In 
one of his exquisite landscapes Monet was said to have 'de- 
clared war on beauty 3 . Berthe Morisot was dismissed with a 
'This young lady is not concerned with trifling details. When 
she wants to indicate a hand she makes the same number of 
long brushstrokes as there are fingers and the job is done. 
Those foolish people who take pains over the drawing of a 
hand understand nothing about Impressionism. 3 Degas was 
dismissed with a 'how badly laundered his laundresses are! 3 
The whole group was summed up by one wag who explained 
that its members had a simple rule for making a picture; they 
filled a pistol with colours and fired it at the canvas. Berthe 
Morisot's old teacher wrote In high distress to her mother: 
'When I went in and saw your daughter's works in such per- 
nicious surroundings my heart failed me. I said to myself, 
one associates with madmen at grave peril ... for all these 
people are more or less crazy. 3 

The public had been given its cue. It seized it with both 
hands. Crowds poured into the rooms and toured the ex- 
hibits, rocking and howling with laughter. The noise was 
deafening. The few serious people were either driven out or 
frightened away. Not one picture was sold in the month of the 
show. 
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NEW RECRUIT 
1874-1876 

The exhibition for which the landscape painters had 
waited so long appeared at its end as a catastrophe. 
Instead of sales to live on and some notice to encourage a 
further exhibition they had no sales and notices better forgotten. 
If they attempted to organize a second show they would open 
under the stigma of the first. They were left dependent for 
their food and their future on the generosity of the one or two 
collectors who believed in them. 

Their answer to this dismal dilemma was unanimous and 
impressive. Rarely have men displayed such faith and cour- 
age. Faced with the choice between conformism, insigni- 
ficance or public contempt, with a lifetime of hard living if not 
actual starvation, and with no gleam of hope to sustain them, 
each in his own way reacted with motions of defiance. 

From Pontoise where he had retired to endure the scoldings 
of an infuriated wife, Pissarro in the midst of 'frightful suffering' 
announced: 'If I had to begin all over again I don't think I 
should hesitate to follow the same path.' He at once began to 
paint more Impressionist canvases. 

Cezanne retired to Aix disgusted with Parisian cruelty and 
bad taste. Berthe Morisot went off to Monet's old centre of 
Fecamp. Both continued indefatigably to paint after their 
individual sensation; neither would abate a jot of principle to 
win sales or notice. 

Cezanne and Berthe Morisot were at least not unduly 
worried about money. The lot of Sisley and Monet, like that 
of Pissarro, appeared desperate. Sisley borrowed the fare to 
England where he managed to raise enough cash to keep his 
family (he now had two children) for the next few months. 
With this the Sisleys continued to five at Louveciennes as best 
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they could whilst he tried to perfect his landscape studies then 
and at the neighbouring village of Marly. The sordidness anc 
the crushing boredom of such a life for his wife, another of the 
world's many unacclaimed heroines, has gone without saying 
for the best part of a hundred years. It might be con- 
sidered with advantage. Her affection for him was a double- 
edged weapon; it gave her courage, but caused her added 
grief. 

Monet was worst hit of all, for he had no relatives to fall back 
on; his marriage, far from mollifying his father, had virtually 
severed the last connection with his family. He was in debt, 
his rent weeks behind. He had assured his landlord that sales 
from the exhibition would enable him to pay off arrears. He 
had now to admit that there had been no sales and no prospect 
of sales. He was told to clear out. 

The history of Monet's life in the years before the war, years 
of persistent worry about the whereabouts of the next franc, of 
semi and sometimes complete starvation, began all over again. 
He refused, as he had refused before, to seek commissioned 
portraits as Renoir did; he would paint only what he wanted to 
paint and felt the ability to paint. The future looked hopeless. 
He had a chance of occasional sales to Faure (who had not 
escaped the lash of the public press for collecting the work of 
madmen), to CaUlebotte, to Hoschede and de Bellio. But 
even when he made a sale he got low prices; his patrons had 
other painters to think of and too many responsibilities to offer 
what would then have seemed a price wildly far from the 
market value of his work. 

Help came from an unexpected quarter. Monet's attitude — 
uncomplaining, determined, insistent that they exhibit again 
and again until public and critics were obliged to see the merit of 
their work — impressed all who met him, even Manet. Manet 
had not repeated his Salon success of the previous year and was 
being openly identified with the Impressionists even though he 
refused to exhibit with them. This should have antagonized 
him. That it did not says much for his good heart. Whatever 
he might say of the work of the landscape painters, he knew 
that it did not deserve the reception it had been given. He had 
not forgotten the treatment of Olympia and Dejeuner sur Vherbe. 
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Besides, these men were BatignoUes painters; he felt a respon- 
sibility towards them. He sympathized and said so. 

He did more. He openly admired Monet's stoical bearing. 
It also made him curious. If a man was willing to go ahead 
in face of such a future he must feel sure of his work. He began 
to consider Monet's painting more seriously; to laugh fc off 
was no longer sufficient, and, since the exhibition, was plainly 
bad taste, Berthe Morisot, virtually engaged to his brother, 
urged him to study the Impressionist technique before con- 
demning it. He listened and looked. He was willing to adopt 
any and every technique that he believed suited his talent, 
being in this much like Renoir though he would have been 
angry to have been told so. 

He acted. He was friendly with a family, the Aubry-Vitets, 
who owned a house at Argenteuil. He introduced Monet to 
them, having prepared the way. They offered Monet the 
use of a cottage attached to the property. 

That summer Manet went further. He invited himself 
down to his friends and suggested that Monet demonstrate his 
method of painting. Monet was then at his peak, painting 
with immense sureness of touch, handling his colours like a 
master. Manet watched. He was more moved than he cared 
to say. He sailed in Monet's boat, grew fond of Camille and 
the child, liked the attitude inherent in the little family and in 
Monet the steadfast painter. He borrowed Monet's brushes 
and tried his hand. In no time at all he had begun to turn 
Impressionist; he painted Monet, painted Camille and Jean, 
painted the studio boat. 

He had his trials. He had to endure the sight of Renoir 
dashing off a study of Camille reading under a tree in the 
garden. Renoir was a frequent visitor in the Monet home as 
soon as the weather grew warm. Renoir kept his head above 
water since the exhibition by making portraits and nudes, always 
good for a few francs, and, more fortunate than the others, had 
sold one of the exhibited pictures after the show, being paid no 
less than 400 francs for La Loge by Boudin's old dealer Pere 
Martin. This irritated Manet, who found Renoir a thorn in the 
flesh. He thought him vulgar, disliked his sense of humour 
(which in Manet's company often consisted in a bland unaware- 
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ness of his pretensions) and disapproved of Ms cheerful readiness 
to paint anything. He declined to consider him as more than 
a dauber. The climax of his irritation was reached when 
Renoir, finding him at work on a family group m the garden 
promptly borrowed Monet's tools and began to paint the same 
group. Monet, who had his own quiet sense of humour, 
watched Manet with some amusement as he shot horrified 
glances at the sketch Renoir was building up at great speed 
beside him. Finally, unable to endure what he saw as frivolous 
butchery of art, Manet strolled over to his host and whispered, 
'That boy has absolutely no talent. For goodness 5 sake try to 
persuade him to give up these attempts to paint! 5 

Manet's hauteur melted when Renoir accompanied them on 
one of their trips down river- the 'boy' was good company if one 
managed to forget his origins and staggering unawareness of 
his seniors and betters. The days lengthened into weeks and 
Manet was there still, painting in the open air, using pure 
colours and small brush strokes just as his host was doing. 
Before he reluctandy dragged himself away from this blend of 
domestic happiness and noble endeavour he had made a 
canvas which was to stand high in the long list of famous 
Impressionist paintings, the brilliantiy rendered La Seine a 
Argenteuil, with Camille and Jean standing by the river bank 
watching the yachts. 

When forced eventually to leave by long-standing engage- 
ments Manet had not so much become an Impressionist 
painter as added the Impressionist style to his own repertoire. 
He liked to prove to himself that he could rival the best and he 
did so then. When he had to go to Venice soon afterwards he 
painted pictures out of doors which were Impressionist in 
almost every particular. But he had no more intention of 
restricting his future work to a single technique or outlook than 
of allying himself publicly with the Impressionist painters. 
Despite every indication to the contrary, he continued to hope 
for official acceptance and honours. 

The holiday at Argenteuil had, however, done more than 
provide Manet with another style of painting and enrich the 
tally of Impressionist paintings. It changed his attitude. He 
came away with a healthy respect and liking for Monet; he 
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respected the undoubted talent and he was drawn to the man, 
to his courage and determination to paint only what he wanted 
to paint. He saw a parallel to himself. He listened without 
sympathy when Monet talked about the need for further 
exhibitions — if Monet hoped to succeed where Degas had 
failed, he was mistaken — but he made clear his wish to help if 
he could do so without publicity. He began as soon as he got 
back to Paris. He showed one or two Impressionist landscapes 
in his studio and was prepared to do more if chance arose. 

This chance soon came. The possibility of another exhibi- 
tion was remote. Pissarro, absolutely without money, had 
retired with his growing family (he now had four children) to 
the farm of the faithful Piette. There he was immobilized. 
He painted without break but was in no position to organize 
another group show. Monet, Sisley and Renoir, though in or 
close to Paris, were no better placed; they were hard put to it 
to keep life in themselves let alone think of contributing funds 
towards an exhibition. Degas had no need of money; he 
would take no step unless solicited by the others. 



Renoir broke the stalemate. Always the practical one, he 
had the idea of auctioning their pictures at the Hotel Drouot 
where all picture auctions were then held. This involved 
practically no outgoings; Monet and Sisley, reduced to despera- 
tion by the early part of the next year, 1875, agreed to send 
canvases. To these three was added Berthe Morisot. She 
had just married Manet's brother Eugene and though com- 
fortably placed she admired the work of the three painters, 
admired the fight they were putting up and wanted to help 
them even if she could do no more than join her name to theirs. 
She offered to put some of her canvases up to auction, making 
a total of some seventy works by the four. The auction was 
held towards the end of March. 

Manet tried to help. He wrote to the foremost art critic of 
the day, Albert Wolff of Le Figaro, and asked him to put in a 
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good word for painting 'which you may not yet like but which 
you will like one day'. 

He was not wrong in his prophecy but was several years too 
early. Few men like to be asked to speak against their prin- 
ciples and Wolff's principles then were rigidity itself. He 
obliged Manet by writing on the auction but in such a way that 
from the painters' point of view his silence would have been 
preferable. He mentioned the possibility that collectors might 
find Impressionist canvases a long-range investment but made 
his own position only too clear. The impression/ he wrote, 
'which the Impressionists leave is of a cat walking on the key- 
board of a piano or a monkey playing with a box of paints.' 

What effect this stab in the back had on the auction can 
hardly be measured. Short of a strongly favourable notice 
from Wolff, the result is unlikely to have differed from what it 
was. In the event the sale room was packed with diehards 
determined to break up the proceedings. Durand-Ruel, there 
as observer and with instructions to buy in canvases for his 
friends if the bids ran too low, was shocked by the scenes which 
followed the mounting of the rostrum by the auctioneer. 
Every bid was howled down by the hostile crowd. The noise 
in the room was indescribable and no one could tell what was 
going on. 

Eventually, when the few truly Interested spectators, unable 
to hear or to be heard, moved closer to the auctioneer they were 
mobbed by infuriated academic supporters. The faint-hearted 
got themselves out of the room as best they could. The auc- 
tioneer called in the police. 

The rest of the proceedings amounted to farce. When order 
was restored the possible purchasers had been reduced to the 
faithful Caillebotte and another man unknown to the painters, 
a tall, thin, fair-haired, fair-bearded man. The opponents of 
Impressionist painting remained vocal when restrained from 
actual physical assault; the few bids made were, naturally, 
owing to lack of bidders, very low. Many of the pictures were 
knocked down for prices which would not even cover the cost 
of their frames ; the rest sold at figures which offered no com- 
fort to the painters, many of them being bought in by Durand- 
Ruel. The highest bid of the day was 480 francs, this ironically 
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enough for a canvas by Berthe Morisot who had no need of the 
money. The lowest bid was 80 francs, also for a Berthe Mori- 
sot. Monet and Sisley averaged between 150 and 200 francs, 
Renoir came off worst of all with an average of 100 francs. 

This was disaster: more unfavourable publicity (for the 
papers all reported the near-riot fully) and practically no 
money. The comment of one journal Le Charivari, mildness 
itself in comparison with some others, showed how far the 
painters had to go. Terhaps you remember an exhibition 
held at the old rooms of Nadar in Boulevard des Capucines? 
Certain painters who wanted to break away from tradition set 
up their own temple there in opposition to the Salon. Their 
efforts did not meet with success. Notwithstanding, four of 
these people (one a lady) have now had the temerity to arrange 
an auction at the Hotel Drouot. The new group to which 
these four belong is called Impressionist. It has made no 
impression on the public. This kind of painting which veers 
from the vague to the savage appears to us chiefly to betray 
ignorance and to deny the true and the beautiful. It is only 
too simple to attract attention by painting more rubbishy work 
than anyone else has dared to put on show. 5 

One good thing came out of it. The next morning Renoir 
received a letter from a Victor Chocquet. He went to see him 
and found him to be the golden-bearded man who had stuck 
out the threats of the previous day and had bought one or two 
of the pictures. Chocquet proved to be a customs officer who 
for some years had devoted his slender surplus of cash to the 
purchase of pictures, chiefly of Delacroix for whose work he had 
a fanatical admiration. Renoir took to him at once and he to 
Renoir. He asked whether Renoir would make a portrait of 
his wife, a commission which Renoir accepted. 

Nor was this all. Renoir, like all other Impressionist 
painters, did his best to share his good fortune. He found 
Chocquet a ready listener, eager to meet Renoir's friends and 
to buy their pictures when means permitted. Renoir took him 
to Pere Tanguy, a former colour seller who had set up his shop 
in Rue Clauzel. Tanguy helped his customers as well as he 
could by taking their pictures in exchange for colours, brushes, 
canvases and by trying to sell them. He was able proudly to 
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show Chocquet the then unique sight in Paris, a group of 
Cezanne canvases. These at once Impressed the collector; he 
bought one, importuned Renoir for an introduction to Cezanne 
and was soon declaring that he was the greatest of all modem 
painters. 

This did not mean a slackening of his admiration for the 
Impressionists proper; he wanted to meet them all, and 
Cezanne, who was soon making his portrait, took him to lunch 
with Monet at ArgenteuiL There, after going the rounds of 
Monet's canvases, he burst out in a typically despairing but 
complimentary 'When I think I might have known your work a 
year earlier! That's really too bad, to have had such pleasure 
snatched from me!' And he explained, with his charming 
smile, that he had intended to visit the first exhibition at 
Nadar's, but had been talked out of it by friends: it was simply 
farcical, they said. 

Another admirer and occasional purchaser had been added 
to the tiny band of Caillebotte, Dr Gachet and the one or 
two old customers of Durand-Ruel who remained faithful to 
their dealer's recommendations, Faure, de Bellio, Hoschede. 
Nevertheless the situation for the landscape painters had never 
looked so grim. The thought which had done much to en- 
courage them to the auction — that they might make enough 
profit to stage a further exhibition that year — was knocked on 
the head. The problem now was to live. Times were still 
hard throughout France; their few admirers had less than 
usual to spare for adding to their collections. 

Monet again had the unhappy distinction of faring worst. 
He could not apply to his parents. Camille was beginning to 
show signs of the long strain of insufficient food and the strug- 
gle to make ends meet. He worked on steadily and — ever- 
astonishing miracle of the Impressionist painters — making one 
canvas after another of sunny and imperishable beauty. In 
Femme dans un Jardin, Printemps he painted Camille sitting under 
a tree in the garden reading, her flowered muslin skirt spread 
over grass dappled with spring flowers. Never could one dream 
that Camille was on the edge of a mortal illness. Never could 
one imagine the painter racked by anxiety of every kind — for 
her, for the future, for present sous to buy fuel for the fire and 
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food for the table. It Is the same in all these pictures; every- 
thing is calm, serene, ordered; nature is observed with a 
penetrating and loving eye; private sorrows, private worries, 
however excruciating, are not permitted to influence the high 
mission of the artist. 

His reward was In the act. He was not allowed to enjoy this 
satisfaction for longer than the actual time spent at his easel. 
The moment he put down his brushes harassments poured 
back on him. By June he had to lower his pride again and 
resort to the begging which had disfigured the last pre-war 
years. It Is an indication of the confidence which had sprung 
from the previous summer that his first application was to 
Manet. 'We have been without a sou for the past two days/ 
he said, 'and can't get any more credit from baker or butcher. 
I believe In the future but the present, as you see, is absolutely 
wretched. Gould you by any chance manage to send a twenty 
franc note by return. It would keep the wolf from the door 
for a time/ 

Manet responded at once; this kind of appeal showed him 
at his best. Within a few weeks the money had gone and 
Camille, collapsing at last after years of want, had to take to 
her bed. Monet had to be nurse, cook (when there was any- 
thing to cook), he had to paint on and he had to try to sell what 
he painted, making the rounds of the Paris streets, the canvases 
strapped to his back. Once or twice for a few francs he got 
rid of a picture now regarded as priceless ; a friend would do him 
this kindness. Caillebotte tried tactfully to help but was pre- 
occupied by his mother's illness. The rent was not paid, the 
family languished, Monet painted with a sustained fury, dis- 
missing from his mind every thought of past or future as his eyes 
dissected the motif and his brain directed the composition of 
the palette and the movements of the brush. 

Towards autumn the Monet household was at the brink of 
disaster. Monet had enriched his store of masterly canvases 
but he could not sell them. The other kind of cupboard was 
bare. Only a day or two was left before the ailing Camille — 
kept in ignorance of the worst — would have to be told the 
truth. He made a last bid for respite. He wrote to Zola, by 
that time a prospering novelist. 'Unless I pay six hundred 
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francs by tomorrow night we shall be thrown Into the street 
and all we have will be sold. I haven't a sou. Every bit of 
business I've banked on has either fallen through or hung fire. 
I hate the idea of telling my poor wife how things really are. 
As a last hope I ask, could you possibly lend me two hundred 
francs. 5 He begged Zola in any event not to gossip about his 
request Tor it is always a crime to be poor and in need'. 

The bitter experience that lay behind this truth was known 
to all four plezn air painters. Sisley, so carefree before the war, 
had lived through all the meannesses of poverty in the years 
since. He had children. But like Monet he worked on, a 
dedicated man whom nothing, not even the nausea of an 
empty stomach, could keep from his easel. He worked dourly, 
determinedly, along the stretch of river west of the city already 
painted by Pissarro and Monet — Bougival, Louveciennes, 
Marly, St-Germain. He occasionally visited Monet, Renoir 
occasionally visited him, but otherwise he went his own way. 
It was not an easy way. His technique and grasp of form were 
being mastered slowly after lonely hours of self-analysis. He 
had one great boon. He was supported, like Monet, by a loyal 
and loving wife. For the rest he lived as the others did, from 
hand to mouth, bringing home after exhausting days in Paris a 
few francs, usually from Pere Martin, who saw in him a second 
Corot. 

Yet like Pissarro it was only when Sisley managed to fight 
free of the Corot influence, or at least to bend it in his own 
image, that he became an original and important painter. 
Much more rigid in mind than Pissarro, his struggle to eman- 
cipate himself was longer and harder. He needed a stimulant 
and that winter he was given it. The floods in this deep, 
lowlying curve of the Seine were more extensive than usual. 
The Sisley cottage, poor enough in the best of weather, became 
a damp, unhealthy, clammy nightmare. Yet this event stirred 
Sisley's visual imagination and drove him to paint his finest 
canvas. Inondation a Port-Marly shows the water up to the 
door of the local auberge with belts of half-submerged trees 
rising out of the swollen river; in form, colour, treatment it is a 
true reflection of the artist. 
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Pissarro remained in Montfoucault throughout autumn and 
winter. He painted rapidly, as ever, and these paintings, like 
those of Monet and Sisley, betrayed no sign of the stress under 
which they were made. Two in particular, of the farm and the 
lake near the farm, provide outstanding examples of the rustic 
poetry which even more than Sisley he put into his landscapes. 
Yet despite the calm and sturdy beauty of his work his lot was 
scarcely better than that of Monet or Sisley, in some ways 
worse. He did not go short of food and he had the satisfaction 
of seeing his children well fed. He had shelter. He had no 
importunate landlord on his doorstep. But he had an impor- 
tunate wife. By this time Julie had grasped beyond all doubt 
that painting — in her husband's meaning of the term — was 
man's most hazardous venture and led to personal humiliations 
beyond count to anyone who linked her life to his. Her pride 
had been repeatedly savaged by the shifts she was put to to 
dress her children in anything but rags, by comments of neigh- 
bours, by the constant embarrassment of trying to wring more 
meat and bread and wine from increasingly sceptical and 
impudent tradesmen. She did not fail to notice that when her 
husband was forced to apply his art to commerce, as in the 
painting of shop window blinds, he made more money, as well 
as more regularly, than when painting his landscapes. 

Worse still, her eldest boy had already shown a wish to follow 
his father- She suspected, with truth, that the charm of her 
husband and the attractions of painting would ensnare every 
male child she bore. The thought drove her to bitter remon- 
strances. Her disappointment and anger sharpened a natur- 
ally uncompromising tongue. She did not spare him before 
friends or visitors; the remonstrance was for life. 

Pissarro not only bore meekly with the embittered Julie but, 
understanding her well and appreciating that in her Martha- 
like way she was a good wife and mother, humbled himself and 
tried in every way possible to placate her. He stood firm on 
two points only: he would not abandon painting or change his 
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manner of painting; he would not influence his sons against a 
painting career. 

As these were his chief offences he did not escape a jot of 
punishment. Nevertheless, saddled with a shrew who had no 
faith in him or his work, he continued to paint sweetly, placidly, 
quicHy. As with the canvases of Monet and Sisley, looking 
at his, so peaceful, so serene, so lovingly portraying the minutest 
variations of nature, it is almost impossible to believe the cir- 
cumstances under which they were made. Indeed, even more 
so with him than with the former. There was in Monet a 
certain ruthlessness which at times gave him the impression 
of a human paintbrush. Sisley could be detached to a degree 
not usually found in men. But Pissarro was humanity itself, 
warm-hearted, jovial, sensitive not only to the natural pheno- 
mena, not merely because he had to disregard pride time and 
again, but in feeling acutely for others. All worked miracles 
in these years of spirit-breaking struggle but possibly the 
miracle of Pissarro was the greatest of all. 

Renoir was different. He was the liveliest of the four though 
he could also be the most rapt away. His changes from land- 
scape to portrait and portrait to crowd scene gave him the 
happy-go-lucky reputation of one who worked almost too fast 
and was suspiciously indifferent to subject. But this reputation 
cannot survive a glance at a contemporary photograph. 
Renoir was thirty-four. He looks more, with hollow cheeks, 
deeply cavernous eyes and tall, prominent forehead. It is the 
face of a man who has worked for a living from his earliest 
years and whose childhood, however happy, was shadowed 
by want, All of his three companions had escaped this strin- 
gent formative period, as their faces showed. They had also 
missed the benefits of such a boyhood; the lively charm of 
Renoir, shown only when his face was in action, came directly 
from the familiar pressure of insecurity. The bright eyes, 
quick movements, the piquant face with its snatch of moustache 
and beard perfectly fitted resourcefulness in crisis. Renoir 
would be welcomed in a studio, a cafe, a home, where the 
others would have to earn their welcome. He profited by this 
like the sparrow he was; not a crumb fell in vain. 

The meeting with Chocquet provided an example. 'He 
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paid me all kinds of compliments/ said Renoir. He was 
delighted, for himself and for Ms hard pressed friends. His 
delight did not go to Ms head, however. How he helped Ms 
friends has been seen; for Mmself he was so soon at home in the 
Chocquet apartment that he not only painted portraits of 
husband and wife that year but sold five other canvases to the 
fascinated man. His shortages were therefore less than those 
of the landscape painters during that dreary autumn and winter 
of 1875 but his use of Ms free time was typical: he went down 
to Monet and to Sisley and made portraits of them, not for the 
first time. For this he did not get a sou but he got what he 
valued, conversation with men he respected, a stiffening of 
resolution, technical hints and example. 

During these conversations — into which Gaillebotte came 
not merely as friend and backer but as Impressionist painter — 
the second exhibition was born. Zola had helped Monet, 
Renoir was flush for the moment and had met another possible 
client, the big publisher Charpentier. Gaillebotte was eager 
to press them on. Degas, seen by Renoir in Paris, was willing 
to come in again and to bring friends as before. Pissarro, back 
at Pontoise once more, was heart and soul with the plan. The 
question of a gallery — the most formidable obstacle to poor 
men— was solved by Durand-Ruel. Unable to buy their 
pictures, he salved his conscience (for he felt that they had 
suffered through his imprudence) by offering free of charge his 
gallery in Rue Le Peletier. 

Manet remained obstinately on the side of the Salon though 
he had abandoned Ms attitude of scorn. His one bete noire, 
Cezanne, had dropped out; he wished the Impressionists all the 
good in the world and meant it; when he could put in a good 
word for them without seeming to be too much associated 
with them, he did so. He even went to the length of beginning 
a portrait of Wolff, wMch the critic broke off; but tMs was 
unhappily to prove no more successful than the appealing 
letter of the previous year; both Manet and Ms friends were 
to suffer from the waspish man. He also stopped trying to 
persuade Berthe Morisot to boycott the exMbition; she, who 
had been painting in England, was an invaluable acquisition, 
enthusiastic and with money. 
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All the leading spirits of the first exhibition were therefore 
together — Monet, Renoir, Pissarro, Degas, Sisley, Berthe Mori- 
sot — and all had collected in the two years since the first ex- 
hibition a number of paintings which they believed showed an 
advance on their earlier exhibits. To the relief of the landscape 
painters, several of Degas' acquaintances, alarmed by the 
unfavourable publicity of the first exhibition, declined to par- 
ticipate a second time. The thirty exhibitors of 1874 were 
reduced by one third. 

This stripping down of his respectable support gave Degas 
some anxious moments. Though he opposed Manet almost 
as a matter of principle when not of fun, his friend's deter- 
mined refusal to be associated with the exhibitions gave him 
almost as much pain as pleasure. He felt as though he was 
exposing himself with a group of young savages, in the painterly 
meaning of the word, who might do his reputation infinite 
harm. He embarked on the second experience with a mixture 
of disdain for the academicians and fear for himself. Perhaps 
he did not realize that, had he succeeded in persuading Manet 
to come in, he would probably have gone out; he was that sort 
of man. Certainly he did not see, as is plain today, that he was 
in many ways the most revolutionary of all the revolutionaries 
whose work he eyed so doubtfully. 

In the two years since the first exhibition Degas had gone far 
and fast from orthodoxy. He had become accepted at the 
famous ballet rehearsal room of the Opera and had made a 
number of paintings and drawings there which gave the work 
of the landscape painters almost an air of homeliness. Gone 
was all attempt to romanticize the dancers; they were revealed 
as not so much women as arms, legs and bodies in specialized 
movement or at rest. In one picture he had shown through 
an open doorway a mere snatch of a retreating dancer — one 
foot and half the tutu. Even more daringly he had made a 
series of studies of ironing women, an unheard-of subject and 
treated in a realistic manner which defied every attempt on the 
part of the spectator to extract sentiment. These superbly 
drawn women were the then last word in modernity in painting, 
sketching and observation. 

Nevertheless Degas was a worried man, though concealing 
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Ms worry with typical sarcasms, when the second Impressionist 
exhibition opened in April 1876. He won only one victory 
for what he hoped was to be a sober public and critical ap- 
proach; he had successfully suppressed the word Impressionist. 
The exhibition was known simply as Exposition de Peinture. 
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Chapter Four 

THE SECOND EXHIBITION 

1876-1877 

The exhibition was a failure and left most of the exhibitors 
where they began. The attendance fell away because 
the novelty of Impressionist painting had worn off and 
Paris dearly loves a novelty. There was, however, a curious 
increase in press comment both for and against. 

Duret, a friend and admirer of Manet, had been strong 
against the holding of the first exhibition. Since then he had 
come to know Pissarro and his work much better and changed 
his mind. His advocacy was valuable. Sylvestre came into 
the open with a cautious appreciation of an art based on c an 
absolutely novel principle of simplification . . . Solely con- 
cerned with truth, it uses elementary harmonies; little con- 
cerned with form, it is exclusively decorative and colourist. Its 
ideal is, in our humble opinion, far from being attained but the 
work definitely ought to take its place in the history of con- 
temporary art.' Philippe Burty took much the same line but 
was insufficiently won over to sign his article, which appre- 
ciated painting 'dominated by research into light and its effects 
in the open air 9 , but concluded with the depressing under- 
statement: 'we don't get the feeling that the public has been 
powerfully stirred'. 

Emile Blemont also tended to await events. The aim, as 
he saw it, of this new painting was c to render with absolute 
sincerity, without falsification or extenuation and by a process 
both simple and broad, the impression aroused by aspects of 
reality'. But he summed up: c they don't always do what they 
want to do; one still waits for the clearly seen goal'. Alex- 
andre Pothey praised with fewer reservations, his chief admira- 
tion going to Monet's 'fresh execution, true feeling, beautiful 
light 5 and Degas' 'immediately striking' study of the family 
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office at New Orleans (fruit of Ms visit four years earlier) and 
his laundresses, 'as strong and true as a Daumier'. 

This was the general tone of the favourable critics. It was 
never more than a tentative, not to say half-hearted defensive 
prod. It was nevertheless so much more forthcoming than the 
few faint whispers of two years earlier that the exhibitors who 
knew their critics — as Degas did — were pleasantly surprised by 
even this amount of courage and perception. To those who 
still invested the critic with superhuman powers, the simple 
Pissarro, Monet, Sisley, for example, these kindish words stood 
out goldenly against the thunder of abuse. 

They needed every scrap of comfort they could find. The 
notable event of the opposition — still beyond comparison more 
weighty — was the entry of Wolff into the lists. As though 
surprised that the wretched creatures still breathed, he printed 
a long article in Le Figaro which was intended finally to des- 
patch them. 'What rotten luck the Rue Le Peletier has/ he 
wrote. 'No sooner does it recover from the fire at the Opera 
than it is faced with a new disaster. An exhibition of painting, 
so-called, has just opened at Durand-RueFs . . . Five or six 
lunatics — amongst them a woman — besotted with ambition, 
have gathered there to show their work. This work makes 
some people burst into laughter; for me this frightful spectacle 
of human vanity running wild to the point of insanity arouses 
nothing but sorrow. 5 Then followed the inevitable facetious 
passage beloved by that generation of journalists. 'This mass 
of crudity is put on view without a thought of possible fatal 
consequences. Only yesterday some poor fellow was arrested 
when he staggered out of the exhibition and tried to bite the 
passers-by. But seriously, one must pity these poor lost 
souls . . . Knowing only too well that a complete absence of 
technique prevents them from bridging the gulf between a 
work of art and a "job", they barricade themselves behind an 
ineffectiveness which rivals their self-satisfaction. Year after 
year before the Salon opens they return with their appalling 
oils and water colours in protest against the historic French 
school so rich in great artists. These deluded creatures remind 
me of a cheap rhymster without an idea in his head, without 
style, purpose, brains or even the ability to spell, who strides up 
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to one and declares, "Lamartine has had his day. Make way 
for the true poet!" ' 

Wolff professed friendly feelings towards some of the pain- 
ters — 'charming young folk with a deep integrity 5 he described 
them — but he did not spare individual criticism. The criti- 
cism was not made less malicious by his adoption of paternal 
regret. How, he asked, in simulated despair, 'demonstrate to 
M. Pissarro that trees are not mauve or the sky the colour of 
butter? How convince him that the things he paints are not 
to be found in any place on earth? 5 How prove to Renoir 
'that a woman's body is not a mass of decomposing flesh made 
up of green and violet spots'? 

At one point he went a little too far even for those uninhib- 
ited days. He ended his article: c As with all notorious gangs, 
there is a woman member. Her name is Berthe Morisot. She 
is interesting to behold; despite the ravings of a delirious mind 
she has managed to preserve her feminine grace.' This 
prompdy brought a challenge from Eugene Manet. For the 
second time Wolff was brought to account — the first was when, 
after he had slandered Banville, the young Glatigny fought 
him. That was in the '6o's. He was now losing youth and 
confidence. He apologized and for the moment was silenced. 

But he had given the lead. As always — the process can be 
seen as plainly today as then — the minor critics to a man fol- 
lowed him, not scrupling to borrow phrase as well as idea. Tn 
Rue Le Peletier,' wrote Le Soir, 'is an asylum, a kind of clinic. 
The patients are painters. They are not dangerous; their 
madness is appeased by dipping a brush feverishly into the 
rawest and most incoherent colours and turning out at random 
and without end a series of white canvases magnificently 
framed at great cost.' 

The Impressionists/ declared La France, 'deliberately flout 
all rules, common sense and truth. They paint trees red or 
yellow, houses blue, water carmine or bright red. Their 
figures look like the occupants of the morgue.' Le Soleil 
defined an Impressionist as c a man who without knowing why 
feels a craving to dedicate himself to the palette but who, lack- 
ing talent and experience, exhibits canvases which are not 
worth the wood they are framed in 5 . 
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The personal attacks also followed the vein of Wolff. Monet 
was the chief sufferer although out of the two hundred and fifty- 
exhibits he provided only eighteen. Le Soir wrote in a fashion 
which perhaps roused more gloom in Manet than Monet. 
c The public has stared at his work, laughed, demanded his 
name. It has now discovered that the man who invented the 
remarkable process of knitted landscapes calls himself Monet. 
We can assure M. Monet that he is in a fair way to become as 
celebrated as M. Manet. 5 

Absolutely frightful' was the considered opinion of La revue 
politique et littiraire on most of Monet's canvases. 'He has a most 
unhappy passion for blues and pinks ... his work is garish 
and flickers uncomfortably. 5 This was echoed by Le Consti- 
tutionnel: c He seems to go out of his way to make everyone loathe 
his work. 5 Le Petit Journal was so shocked by the 'bizarre fan- 
tasies' which Monet presented as seascapes that c we wonder 
whether the painter has ever really seen the sea 9 . 

Ironically, Monet was the one exhibitor to make a good sale; 
and this with his least typical canvas. The oriental sections of 
the World's Fair some years earlier had begun a craze for 
chinoiserie, fans, drapery, kimonos, trays and, as far as the 
painters were concerned, the prints which had so greatly in- 
fluenced Degas. Monet, devoted to landscape, had not re- 
sponded noticeably to the new influence; but for some reason 
he had that winter made a study of Camille in a kimono hold- 
ing a fan. He used brilliant colours and treated the gown as 
richly and skilfully as in the Camille often years before and the 
study of Mme Gaudibert. The critics, faced with something 
they could understand without creative imagination, praised. 
A buyer appeared; the picture was sold for 2,000 francs. 

This manna from heaven relieved Monet at a blow from his 
crushing lack of funds. The others made sales of a more modest 
nature, chiefly through rare friends and admirers such as the 
by now assiduous Chocquet. What they received in cash was 
unlikely to keep them going for long. Yet Berthe Morisot 
spoke for all when she wrote, c We are being discussed and this 
makes us so proud that we all feel most happy. 5 

It was true that Wolff, doyen of academic critics, had felt 
himself unable to repeat his contemptuous ignoring of the first 
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exhibition; the rebels had not, as that silence implied, folded 
up after one decisive repulse. It was true that the Impres- 
sionists (who still repudiated the name) had been talked about 
much more in the press. But the publicity had been of a kind 
that any man must shrink from, brutal and blind. The fact 
that they could rejoice at such notice showed the stuff of which 
they were made, showed that their faith in what they did could 
survive fearful bufferings. If ever proof were needed that the 
movement was a genuine reaction against falsity in art, these 
men, pitted against the whole weight of academic power in 
France, provided it abundantly. To weather unjust, ill- 
natured and scandalous abuse without loss of dignity or faith 
is one of life's most difficult tests. Not one of the Impres- 
sionists wilted, not one lost his temper and abused back; sure 
of their aim, to paint what they saw as they saw it, they worked 
on; to compromise was inconceivable. Their work, serenely 
beautiful and devastatingly true, renders it difficult to remember 
that the makers were not only crushingly poor but despised and 
jeered at. 

However, in 1876 the painters knew nothing of the feelings of 
the millions who were to promenade worshipfully before their 
canvases. They remained not simply unfamous but infamous, 
needy to the point of physical wretchedness and hardened by 
necessity to every shift short of dishonesty to artistic principles 
which would keep them at their easels; borrowing had become 
second nature. They went back to their homes, if such a word 
can be used to describe cottages or lodgings from which they 
might be thrown at any moment. They worked on and plan- 
ned on. Monet especially pressed the need for regular exhibi- 
tions. Only that way, he felt, would public and critics come 
to accept their work, not as a freak or form of self-advertisement 
but as a logical and inevitable development of what had gone 
before and an expression of their own times. 

This view, which had already been expressed by Sylvestre 
in the Durand-Ruel catalogue before the war, was now given 
fresh publicity by Duranty. In a pamphlet La Nouvelle Peinture 
he surveyed the recent exhibition and tried to place the move- 
ment it represented. He named its progenitors. Some of the 
names he mentioned were ridiculous: Fantin was included 
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through friendship only, Ingres because of Degas, Whistler for 
no observable reason at all. But he saw well enough that 
naturalism began with Gourbet and Manet and that the Im- 
pressionists were influenced by both men. He also grasped 
the nature of their originality; they had 'realized that light 
robs tones of colour, that the reflections of sunlight tend to re- 
store luminous unity . . . and had succeeded gradually in 
dividing sunlight into beams and elements and building up its 
unity on their canvases by virtue of the general harmony of the 
colours of the spectrum 3 . 

So far, so good. But Duranty, influenced no doubt by his 
heroes Manet and Degas, who held decided views both on 
painting and on personalities, criticized many members of the 
group. He did not mention names but his descriptions left 
little doubt as to the attributions. And his predictions were 
cautiousness itself: 'The voyage is dangerous. They ought to 
have set out in bigger and more seaworthy ships; a part of the 
fleet consists of small ships only suited for coasting. 5 

This conclusion pleased none of the landscape painters. 
They suspected with reason that he was on the side of Degas in 
the battle of line versus colour which had agitated the Guerbois 
for some time. They may also have suspected sympathy with 
Manet — his dislike of Cezanne particularly — who had met with 
another reverse. 

Manet's careful avoidance of the exhibition had done him 
little good. Both his entries to the Salon were rejected and he 
was still freely spoken of as the begetter of the heretic movement 
he had refused to join. An exhibition which he organized in 
his studio after the Salon attracted friends and admirers only. 
But his feelings towards Monet remained unaltered despite 
his attempts to joke him out of the passion for landscape. He 
had been given a fine talking point in the success of Monet's 
one departure from landscape, the Japanese style portrait, but 
the burly younger man merely smiled at the jibes and continued 
to paint what fascinated his eye in the river country round 
Argenteuil. 

Monet's smile was on the wry side. His new-found pros- 
perity did not last long. Two thousand francs seemed and was 
a small fortune to him; unhappily he owed the greater part of 
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it before the picture was sold — to his paint and canvas dealer, 
to local tradesmen, to his landlord. The remnant disappeared 
with horrifying rapidity. By the end of the summer he was 
forced to move- 
He and Gamille had a short respite; through Manet they 
were given an invitation to the Hoschede country house at 
Montgeron on the Seine south of Paris. There Monet had 
fresh motifs to study and paint and his little family relaxed for 
a few precious weeks in luxury. The luxury was in fact 
illusory; Hoschede, hard pressed by the slump, was moving 
towards financial ruin, but the Monets, who were simple peo- 
ple, accepted at its face value what they were offered and asked 
no questions. Monet, at his ease when a brush was in his 
hands, spent a restful and happy time. Being a man who 
consistently extracted good from evil, he was already planning 
a new departure in painting during the unavoidable winter 
facing them in a dreary Paris lodging. 

His eagerness to press on with a third exhibition ran into 
unexpected difficulties. The friendship with Manet and the 
pamphlet by Duranty, Manet's supporter, engendered some 
hard feeling in the hasty-tempered Pissarro. Hasty-tempered 
and loyal; for he had not forgotten Manet's attitude to his 
protege Cezanne and could not reconcile himself to Manet's 
refusal to join the exhibitions. In the heat of the moment he 
saw Monet as a lost man, friendly with Manet, encouraging 
Duranty to speak ill of Cezanne and finally consenting to live 
in the heart of enemy country at Montgeron. Impetuously 
he wrote to Cezanne in this strain and received a typically fierce 
reply, T hope that our co-operative exhibition falls flat if we 
are obliged to exhibit with Monet.' 

Sisley, who had been back to England to raise the wind after 
the disasters of the exhibition, took no part in this lobbying. 
He had faith in Monet, he disliked politics in painting. He 
continued to make study after study of the countryside round 
Marly and Louveciennes. He remained alone, partly through 
choice, partly necessity. His heroism is of the kind that does 
not find a chronicler. He was without the heavy self-assurance 
of Monet, the charm of Renoir, the friendliness of Pissarro. 
His pride was formidable. He was no letter writer, no speaker. 
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Mute, he suffered and straggled. If he felt despair, anger, 
loneliness, a sense of frustration, he did not say so outside the 
devoted family circle. He simply pressed on with the one 
essential, the need to make himself a better painter so that he 
could express all unsayable emotions on canvas. 

Renoir looked at life not so much less seriously as less emo- 
tionally. He had prospered — using the word in its Impres- 
sionist sense — sufficiently to rent a tiny house in Montmartre. 
He had to thank for this, not so much sales from the exhibition 
as commissions from Charpentier. He had made himself very 
welcome in the publisher's home and was painting portraits 
both of the lady of the house and of her small daughters. The 
portraits were paid for generously and led to further com- 
missions from the well-to-do circle in which the family moved. 

Renoir's views about a third exhibition were mixed. He 
feared satiety in public and critic, he resented the pledge re- 
quired of every exhibitor that he would not submit work to the 
Salon of the same year. He still had his eye on the Salon; he 
thought and freely said that he could not see what difference it 
made where a man's work was seen as long as it was seen. For 
this reason, then, he was at friendly loggerheads with Monet. 
Nevertheless, he used his Montmartre house — or correctly the 
garden behind it — for purposes which Monet would have been 
the first to applaud. It was there that he painted La Balan- 
foire, using as models some of the friends who had begun to use 
his studio as meeting place, young and admiring painters and 
writers as well as Chocquet, Maitre, the musical friend of 
Bazille, and Duret who was beginning to incline towards 
Renoir and Sisley. 

At much the same time he painted his even more famous 
Le Bd au Moulin de la Galette. The grounds of the Moulin were 
only a step from his own garden, and there, using his friends 
as male models and making up the company from men and 
girls he had met at the weekend dances there, he reproduced a 
scene he had many a time taken part in. 
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These two canvases were to become historic because they 
illustrated as no other Impressionist painter could do one of the 
main themes of the movement. There were three of these 
themes. The first and most obvious was represented by the 
work of Monet, Sisley and Pissarro — with occasional incursions 
by Renoir in a canvas such as his magical Le Printemps. This 
was the landscape painting which seized a familiar scene at a 
particular moment. The particular and the familiar were both 
essentials of the Impressionist doctrine; it was understood that a 
landscape should represent an individual reaction to that scene 
at a given moment, neither reaction nor moment being recap- 
turable; it was equally understood that the painter should 
choose his motif from scenes common to all and should avoid 
recourse to the bizarre. Thus the Impressionist landscape 
satisfied both demand for exact truth of vision and the belief 
that the present and the everyday contained beauty enough for 
the artist. 

Renoir now demonstrated the second theme. He showed by 
plan air painting that the common amusements and the com- 
mon people were able to provide artist and public with truth 
and beauty. Using the Impressionist technique, he pictured 
the Parisian at play, dancing, flirting, swinging. Technically 
he experimented with the effect of light, shadow and reflection 
in fascinating degree, but the importance of his work was the 
claim that happiness and beauty went hand in hand and were 
not concerned with money or class. In this he became, even 
if no more than momentarily, the painter of the common man 
and woman as his friends were not. 

It has often been said by critics of the Impressionists that 
their work contains seeds of a falsity which goes far to nullify 
its value. These critics accuse the painters of remaining satis- 
fied with surface impressions; Monet's riverside, Pissarro's pea- 
sants, Renoir's work girls dancing gaily are, they say, super- 
ficial views; France was not so simple as the Impressionists 
made it, either in appearance or behaviour. The name under 
which these men eventually flew their flag explains what they 
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looked for; they were concerned with the moment. A more 
serious criticism — of shallow paganism — was to be made crea- 
tively by Cezanne and his fellows. But all this criticism is 
beside the point; the Impressionist painters succeeded in the 
aim they set themselves, to render accurately the life of their 
day as seen by an artist working under defined conditions. 
Renoir conveyed what was most congenial to him, the lower 
class Parisian at play, and his picture of light-heartedness was, 
as far as it went, absolutely true; one could see it every day in 
every quarter of the city and it was not long before the astute 
entertainment kings of Paris were holding out this spectacle as 
one of the big tourist attractions. 

Renoir stood alone. Only Manet in a couple of canvases was 
to produce work in a somewhat similar genre; but his were 
Impressionist without being plein air paintings and had a 
sophisticated approach quite alien to Renoir's uncomplicated 
delight in simple pleasures. 

Manet formed a sort of link between this second theme of 
Impressionism and the third, the devastatingly candid pictures 
of Degas. Like Renoir in Montmartre, Degas was fascinated 
by scenes of entertainment, but the entertainment which ap- 
pealed to him was highly organized, though equally typical of 
his age. After the exhibition he continued to probe back stage 
at the Opera, the cafe-chantant, the musical comedy. He also 
continued his experiments with ordinary people removed from 
the theatre; he studied cafe characters, women caught in the 
act of washing or drying themselves, men standing relaxed with 
belly thrust forward. 

The reaction to romanticism and the response to political 
consciousness which the Impressionists provided naturally took 
several forms; the various forms proved that 'paint what you 
see 3 even under a set of rules led to wildly different results. 
Degas must be considered an Impressionist painter because, 
though he had nothing to do with plein air painting, he used 
something of their technique and all of their views that the 
painter must concentrate his attention on the things and people 
of his day and substitute observation for imagination. 

But Degas was not fascinated as Renoir was, or even Manet, 
by the people he painted as people, but rather as shapes and 
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positions. He reacted violently, as Manet had done years 
earlier in Gouture's studio, against studied poses. He was as 
anxious to tell the truth about the way people really stood, 
walked and generaEy disported themselves as was Renoir to 
indicate their gaiety. He claimed that he revealed men and 
women as accurately in this way as by careful delineation of 
feature. He claimed a double form of realism, for he also por- 
trayed his people, whether at work or play, in contemporary 
surroundings. That he conceded nothing to sentiment was by 
that time a truism. His value to the movement, technical 
advances apart, was that he provided the other side of the 
medal. All save him and Manet showed happy people of their 
time and beautiful things and places of their time. That was 
one truth, the optimistic view. He provided the other. He 
showed the seamy and the unromantic side of Parisian life in 
the 'yo's. He completed the round of accurate observation 
begun by Manet and the landscape painters. 

His contribution was shown typically in the winter of 1876- 
1877 by a pastel of a scene in Montmartre Femmes devant un cafe, 
le soir* Renoir's friend, Georges Riviere, was soon to describe 
it justly. 'Here,' he wrote, 'are women sitting at a cafe in late 
evening. One of them is peevishly biting her nails and mut- 
tering to herself. Another has placed a large gloved hand on 
the table. On the boulevard behind them the crowd is thin- 
ning out. This is a page of contemporary history. 5 A some- 
what sordid page when the picture is compared with the sunny 
scenes of Renoir made in just the same area, but both were true 
of Paris at that time. Degas 5 utterly unsentimental approach 
is as refreshing as the younger man's insistence on the bright 
side of life; the prostitutes waiting impatiently for customers 
are rendered with absolute fidelity. No good looks here: the 
women's raffishness is made plain. But as always Degas' chief 
strength is not in face but in attitude. The women's attitudes 
tell the whole story. 

Some months earlier, on one of his reluctant summer breaks 
from Paris, Degas had made a number of seaside studies which 
in their way are every bit as realistic as this cafe scene, notably 
of girls drying their hair and of a bonne combing the hair of 
her little charge who lies on the sand beneath a sunshade stuck 
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on a castle the child had built. The sentimental possibilities 
of such subjects are limitless as everybody knows who has seen 
similar scenes on canvas and board a hundred times. Degas 
did more than avoid the sentimental. In this second picture 
Bains de met: — Petite fille peignee par sa bonne he got right away 
from every Mnd of obviousness, right away, too, from the pic- 
ture his landscape friends of the Guerbois would have made of 
such a ravishing seascape. As far as the figures are concerned 
his eye was as usual all for attitude and for the human comedy 
these attitudes conveyed so brilliandy. As far as an outdoor 
scene is concerned, the picture might almost as well be placed 
hi the studio. No attempt was made to convey atmosphere. 
The impression given is more than anything else one of a sea- 
side backcloth against which the painter deploys all his skill 
on his true interest. This, for Degas, was incidental details 
which appealed to him as the obvious did not and which often 
provided, he felt, more significant indications of human be- 
haviour and character — the brown bathing dress spread-eagled 
to dry, the black basket and green sunshade pegging it down on 
the sand, the humped black skirt of the little girl, the bonne's 
large-booted feet, the child's white bonnet, a prominent splash 
on the yellow beach. 

The picture illustrates not only Degas' treatment of a hack- 
neyed scene but his delight in curious angles and passion for 
experiment; it is one of the first works he painted in oils thinned 
with turpentine, a mixture which broke down the natural 
sheen of oil paint and made it easier to work. Back in Paris 
came a further experiment, a water colour with touches of oil 
and pastel, the subject, Carlo Pellegrini, treated in most original 
fashion. Degas painted him sideways and from a point some 
feet above him. The resulting foreshortened effect, however 
unkind it might be to Pellegrini's stature, justified the painter's 
bold choice; the studio effect is gone, the model stands there a 
living man, caught in a typically expansive moment. 

Two more pastels of this winter — of the then popular cafe- 
concert — brought Degas back to another form of realism. 
Both are models of original layout, the symmetrical composi- 
tion of academic painters having gone for good as far as Degas 
was concerned. Both are, needless to say, superbly drawn. 
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The colours are used boldly and the lighting conveys precisely 
the illusion of artificiality given by these shows on the Champs- 
Elysees. Above all, like his cafe scene of the same period, his 
eye for truth without false sentiment never fails him; the gla- 
mour is there, but it is the contrived glamour of the time. This 
is to perfection a snatch of Paris of the '70's. 

At much the same time and not far from the scene of Degas 3 
cafe picture a different kind of novelty was being created. 
Monet, in Paris for the winter, had put down his easel in the 
Gare St-Lazare. The news startled even the most advanced 
painters* circles. A railway terminus in a great city, gloomy, 
grimy, smoky, sordid, of all subjects the least paintable and 
Monet, the landscape painter par excellence, the last painter 
to attempt to paint it. Yet there he was, proving in the most 
impressive manner the Impressionist article of faith, that in- 
terest and beauty reside in the painter's eye and that every- 
thing on earth is his rightful province. 

Monet treated all his studies of the station as a landscape 
painter. Neither people nor trains interested him as such. 
He used them, as he used smoke, steam, the curve of the roof, 
the murky view beyond the platforms, porters, barrows and 
anything else which caught his eye, to form shapes and pat- 
terns and colours of absorbing interest. His studies had none 
of the realism that Degas (who first thought of such a subject) 
put into his pictures of, say, the ballet rehearsal room, still one 
of his favoured bases. Monet's studies had an altogether 
different form of realism, of the poet. 

These Gare St-Lazare pictures indirectly played a part in the 
setting up of the third Impressionist exhibition. Monet, living 
miserably with Gamille and the child in one room, remained 
as strong as ever on the need for repeated shows to force the 
public to take the new art seriously. Pissarro, not less keen, 
was tremendously struck by Monet's break away in subject; his 
moral courage had long been known to him but he had not 
credited him with the kind of originality he had just demon- 
strated so strikingly. They met at a cafe which had just taken 
the place of the Guerbois, grown too small for the increasing 
number, the Nouvelle-Athenes further along the street. Pis- 
sarro had his faults, an over-hot temper, a love of gossip, a lack 
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of balance, but harbouring of a grievance was not one of them. 
The last faint wreathes of his annoyance with Monet were 
blown away after the first few words. The exhibition plans 
were resumed in a burst of enthusiasm. 

That the plans came to anything was due chiefly to Gaille- 
botte. He was painting Impressionist scenes of the Seine 
valley and had become more than ever convinced that this was 
the art of the future and that the men who made it deserved 
every support. That winter he had changed his Will, leaving 
his by this time rich collection of his friends' pictures to the 
Louvre and setting aside a large sum for a great exhibition after 
his death. 

He also dealt with an immediate crisis, the finding of a suit- 
able place in which to hold the proposed 1877 exhibition. 
This always proved the worst stumbling block to a collection of 
painters, almost all of them poor. The proposed site, Durand- 
RuePs gallery in Rue Le Peletier, fell through, having been let 
for a year by the hard-pressed dealer. Gaillebotte acted 
quickly. With cheering words to Pissarro — as easily cast down 
as elevated to the heights — he searched the nearby district, 
where the dealers and collectors congregated, negotiated for 
and finally triumphantly produced the empty second floor 
apartment of a house in the same street. He paid the rent. 
The exhibition, though located in rather strange surroundings, 
was feasible. Arrangements were hurried on. It opened in 
April. 
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Chapter Five 

THE THIRD EXHIBITION 

1877-1879 

This third exhibition was the first to be known officially as 
the Impressionist exhibition. The name had been fixed 
firmly to the painters ever since the critic of the first 
exhibition had christened them Impressionist after the Monet 
painting. For a time they resisted it. But the public sense 
could not be denied; to the Paris art world they were Impres- 
sionists. They gave way, realizing that as a description of 
their work the name had a certain validity, realizing too that 
the name had come for good whatever their views of it. Degas 
alone continued to oppose the use of the name. He did not 
and never was to consider himself an Impressionist painter and, 
strictly speaking, he was right. His work was the reverse of 
Impressionist in technique and outlook; only in subject and 
view of the subject was he allied to the rest of them, all being 
modern in their different ways. 

But Degas was never content to differ in silence. He would 
not recognize the existence of more than the one good, his 
own. He not only objected to the name Impressionist, he 
tried incessantly to wean the true Impressionist painters from 
the practice of Impressionism, he never ceased to try to per- 
suade his colleagues to adopt his views of the forward-looking 
artist. 

These views were diametrically opposed to the teaching of 
Monet and Pissarro. They were ceaselessly experimenting 
with the use of colour in the belief, as Pissarro said, 'that in the 
very act of painting one draws . . . the more harmonious the 
tone, the more precise the drawing'. To Degas the draughts- 
man this was a heresy. Much of the technical discussion at the 
Guerbois had concerned this very point, with Degas urging 
his companions c to develop new combinations along the lines 
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of draughtsmanship which is, I feel, a much more promising 
field than colour 5 . He argued that by their insistence on 
painting only what they saw where they saw it they allowed 
nature to dictate what they painted. He, on the contrary, 
sketching on the scene when he wished and finishing in the 
studio hi his own good time, remained the master of nature. 

He was not, however, master of his own temperament, 
finicky and dissatisfied, and left himself wide open to a devas- 
tating riposte. Monet or Pissarro could point out that at least, 
restricted by plan air painting, they finished their work. The 
coming of night, of rain, of a visible change in the conditions of 
light, aE brought an Impressionist painting to an end, whereas 
there was no end to the studio tinkerings of Degas the per- 
fectionist. 

Degas was too busy attacking to be successfully attacked. 
He insisted unkindly that his friends of the Guerbois were 
merely 'copying' when they sat before their landscapes whilst 
he in his studio let memory, intellect (in selection) and imagina- 
tion guide his hand. This special pleading did not move the 
landscape stalwarts who had their own view of the use of the 
imagination. And the end of every discussion was always the 
same; a petulant Degas exclaiming 'they wouldn't listen to 
me!' 

There were several reasons tempting Degas to abandon the 
'co-operatives' as he preferred to call them. The name 
Impressionist was not the strongest of his objections. His 
friends of the first exhibition had almost all disappeared by the 
time of the third and he was left practically alone to bear the 
odium of the 'wild men 5 . And the two wildest, Cezanne and 
Guillaumin, had come back after abstaining from the second 
show. 

But Degas' circumstances had changed. His reasons for 
associating in the first place with men for whose painting he 
had no more than moderate respect were varied. He felt a 
certain responsibility towards people so much less well placed 
than himself. He had an irresistible impulse to take the lead 
when Manet refused it. His friendship with the Morisot 
family and admiration for Pissarro pulled him into the group. 
Far from least, he felt an impish desire to twist the tail of the 
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academic lion. The success or failure of the exhibitions was 
financially a matter of no moment to him. Then suddenly 
his own financial situation changed. He was so reserved that 
the source of his difficulties has not been made clear to this day. 
The year of the third exhibition he is writing to Faure, who had 
been expecting very much overdue canvases: 'Your pictures 
would have been finished a long time ago if I were not obliged 
to do something every day to earn money. You won't question 
the troubles of every kind which overwhelm me.' This was 
about as far as he would go in explanation. The truth would 
seem to be that the repercussions of the American civil war had 
hit the cotton merchants of the south severely; that this branch 
of his family ran short of money; and that he, who had a very 
strong family sense, put his not inconsiderable fortune at their 
disposal. 

Whatever the exact facts, the result was that Degas needed 
an exhibition almost as much as the landscape painters whose 
attitude he disapproved of. He therefore accepted Cezanne 
and the name Impressionist with the best grace he could 
muster. If he expected the worst he was not disappointed. 
This third exhibition contained, even more than the former two, 
a wealth of pictures long since recognized as masterpieces of 
Impressionist art. That year of 1 876-1 877 had been the most 
fertile so far. Monet, Degas, Pissarro, Renoir were repre- 
sented by several great canvases, Sisley by at least one. Even 
Cezanne, who had not found himself and was in the wrong 
company, exhibited works, such as a portrait of Chocquet, 
which plainly heralded the appearance of an original spirit in 
French painting. 

To judge by the reception these great pictures were given, 
one might think that the exhibitions were going from bad to 
worse. Perhaps that was the intention. It did not correspond 
with the truth. Hostility is not roused by the bad but by the 
original. The special virulence of the critics at this exhibition 
and the behaviour of the public masked an uneasy sense that 
they were faced with a manifestation of man's unconquerable 
soul. After all, this was the third time. The wretched 
creatures were still alive and still persisted. Even Wolff had 
not destroyed them. 
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The outcries had never been so fierce, the jeering crowds so 
large. The press notices even sounded a note of desperation as 
though, foreseeing capitulation, the critics redoubled their 
efforts to save themselves. Cezanne was again the chief 
victim but Monet ran him a close second. Sometimes they 
were linied as when Ballu, Inspector at the Beaux- Arts, wrote; 
'Messieurs Claude Monet and Paul Cezanne, putting them- 
selves forward blissfully, show, the first thirty, the second four- 
teen canvases. These canvases have to be seen to be believed. 
They provoke laughter and are in every sense of the word 
lamentable. They betray the most profound ignorance of 
draughtsmanship, of composition, of colouring. Children 
playing with paints and paper could not help doing better. 5 
That was a typical view of a hostile press, and the rash of cari- 
catures which broke out in the humorous journals is as well 
typified by 'CMrivari's* picture of a pregnant woman being 
prevented from entering the exhibition by a gendarme. The 
view of the serious visitor was summed up by Duret. This also 
was a familiar jibe 'that they might have painted good pictures 
if they had been content to paint like everyone else but they 
were trying instead to make themselves conspicuous by causing 
a sensation 9 . 

If the number of enemies — or the noise they made — had 
undoubtedly increased, so had the group of friends. Riviere, 
incited and aided by Renoir, wrote and published a kind of 
daily news sheet whilst the exhibition was on. The object was 
to oppose reasoned argument to anticipated criticism. He did 
this well — his remarks on Cezanne in particular were extremely 
perceptive — but the general effect of his little journal was 
slight; it was so obviously propaganda that its truthfulness 
went unperceived. 

In the gallery — if it can be called so — roamed a doughty 
champion who gave no peace to critics or scoffing public. 
Chocquet was there every day from opening to closing minute. 
He could not see too much of Impressionist painting, as he had 
told Monet, but like the noble spirit he was he considered that 
an admirer has other work to do than simply admire. 'He 
became a sort of apostle,* said Duret who watched his deter- 
mined progress round the rooms with a blend of pity and pride. 
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*I remember seeing him try to convert famous critics and hostile 
painters who had come simply to scoff/ Nor did the shouting, 
laughing onlooker escape: c He would grasp hold of a scoffer, 
dragging him almost by main force before a picture of Renoir, 
Monet, Cezanne, and endeavour to argue him into a share of 
his own admiration. 5 

His reward was 'smiles or mockery 5 and the gaining of a 
reputation by habitues as being 'mildly insane'. The effect of 
his advocacy was greater than the smiles suggested; he was not 
a man one could overlook or forget; even a crank's words stick. 

There was another man in the exhibition room who was to 
prove a tower of strength to the group. like Cezanne he was 
to learn his trade at the feet of the Impressionists and to build 
greatly on the foundation. In that year of 1877 ^ e was a 
stock exchange broker, Paul Gauguin by name, who had been 
painting in his spare time for a few years. The previous year 
he had scored a flattering success by having his first submission 
accepted by the Salon, an innocuous landscape owing some- 
thing to the Impressionists. 

For Gauguin had met Pissarro. His godfather Arosa, the 
banker, had bought one or two Pissarro canvases for the modern 
collection he was forming, and one weekend Gauguin found 
the painter at the banker's luxurious Saint-Cloud home. 
Pissarro was quick to scent out incipient enthusiasm. There 
was no better man on earth to stimulate it and Pissarro used 
the weekend well. In Gauguin he saw signs of an intelligent 
painter and collector too. He did his best to foster both sides 
of the large well-to-do young man. It was a good best; 
Gauguin went back to Paris determined to form an Impres- 
sionist collection and to learn to paint seriously after the 
Impressionist manner. He began to spend some part of his 
summer vacations with Pissarro at Pontoise just as Cezanne 
had done; the two men actually met there once. 

Gauguin was far from a decision to take to professional 
painting; he found the life of a Sunday painter went well with 
money-making on the Bourse during the week. But his Salon 
success of 1876 stimulated him in a curious way. He was a 
proud man who refused to accept second best from others or 
himself. He was disgusted rather than uplifted by the admis- 
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sion of his first entry. After the first flush of pleasure he de- 
cided that the picture could not be much good and the jury — as 
his friend Pissarro had often insisted — unworthy of respect. 
His reaction was to abandon the Salon and to swing over to the 
Impressionist technique completely. Pissarro took him to the 
NouveUe-Athenes where no less a man than Manet spoke 
kindly of one of his canvases, and Degas showed signs of taking 
him under his wing — Gauguin claimed descent from a noble 
Spanish family. The next year Gauguin moved to a house 
where a large room could be made into a studio and began to 
paint in every spare moment. When the exhibition opened he 
was there daily. 

Gauguin's career as painter was of little or no concern to any 
of the Impressionists except Pissarro, who took a paternal 
interest in all his proteges, and Degas who hoped to get him on 
his side in the perennial dispute: c Draw, draw, draw!' he said 
after Ingres. Gauguin the collector was another matter. 
They once again needed every friend they could find, the 
exhibition having failed to sell their work. Gauguin took his 
place with the honoured names of Ghocquet, Caillebotte, de 
Bellio, Faure and Durand-Ruel. 



Renoir again pressed for an auction of unsold canvases, 
arguing that the publicity of the exhibition would at least draw 
the crowds. Three others agreed with him. Pissarro, Sisley 
and Caillebotte who, like Berthe Morisot at the auction of 
two years earlier, came in to support friends rather than to 
earn money. On the credit side the auction did not lead to 
the appalling scenes of 1875 1 & was conducted quietly and even 
with some genuine interest. On the debit side the money 
made — an average of under 200 francs per picture — was so 
inadequate, to five on or to breed hope, that the most opti- 
mistic blenched at thought of the future. Back at Pontoise 
with Cezanne, Pissarro, white-haired and white-bearded at 
forty-seven, unburdened himself in a cry of woe. 'Profound 
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desolation reigns in the Impressionist camp/ reported Cezanne. 
For his part, Cezanne was on the point of retiring to his fount of 
inspiration, the south. Although he could not know it then, 
his association with Impressionism was coming to an end; he 
was not to exhibit again. 

The desolation was nowhere worse than in the Monet 
family. CamiHe became pregnant that autumn, a state for 
which she was poorly prepared. She was wearied by the long 
struggle to keep body and soul together. Both he and she were 
worried perpetually. The pressure of the economic slump 
was thinning the slender ranks of possible buyers; Faure was 
thinking of selling his collection, not of adding to it; the once 
wealthy Hoschede was close to bankruptcy. At thirty-seven 
Monet was placed far worse than ten years earlier; all the 
mastery of his medium that he had acquired since then, all the 
treasures of art that he was making counted for nothing. 

The old round was taken up again; appeals, personal and 
by letter were made, crudely — he had never been able to turn 
himself into a skilful beggar — and with difficulty. His pride 
sank to new depths. 'You can have them for any figure you 
care to name, 5 he told Chocquet, 'fifty francs, forty, whatever 
you can manage. I simply can't wait any longer. 3 

This was the state of Sisley too, still living and working by the 
river and hanging on by the skin of his teeth. He had a little 
help from Duret. Occasionally a tiny sum was received from 
England. How he, his wife and children survived only the 
harassed parents could have told. Both looked old long before 
their time. Yet Sisley, like Monet, like Pissarro, painted on. 
The last sou was always reserved to buy colours or canvases; 
such was an honoured rule of every home, the expostulations 
of Mme Pissarro notwithstanding. As ever the work of all 
three showed no trace of the conditions under which it was 
painted. Never had they done better work than in these bitter 
last years of the 3 7o's; they had faith in what they did even 
when they lost faith in their powers of survival; when they sat 
before their easels and looked at the motif everything else 
faded; they were painters before men. 

Sisley and Pissarro and Renoir discovered another source of 
revenue during the course of the year. A school friend of 
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GuiUaumin named Murer, trained as pastrycook, opened a 
small restaurant. Inspired by the enthusiastic Guillaumin 
and his stories of his fellow painters, Murer, a commercially- 
minded man with artistic aspirations, saw an opportunity to 
gamble at little cost to himself. Guillaumin had told him, 
not only of the fine work his friends were doing, but of then- 
struggles to live. Murer entered the field of art collection on 
the cheap. His restaurant was the bait; an irresistible one to 
hungry men. He commissioned Pissarro and Renoir to 
decorate the restaurant, he took canvases for meals, Sisley and 
Renoir both eating there often, and he and his sister, who 
helped him to run the business, sat to Renoir and Pissarro 
at cut prices. His collection grew. 

Monet could not get into Paris. He painted on but without 
hope. There was no more talk of further exhibitions. He was 
sunk in debt. Then came an unexpected visitation. Manet's 
conscience had been touched by Pissarro at the Nouvelle- 
Athenes. Pissarro was passing through one 'dreadful crisis' 
after another, harassed at home by debts and upbraidings. 
He exclaimed in despair that he might have to 'give up art 5 
but that was a momentary aberration. He had not the slightest 
intention of giving up art. He could put such a thought into 
a letter when Julie stood behind him, then, the letter posted, 
he rebounded into a fever of action. He painted one masterly 
landscape after another, he remained the life and soul of the 
little band of enthusiasts which continued to gather round him 
at Pontoise, Gauguin chief among them. 

Perhaps Pissarro's easily touched conscience worried him 
about the previous year's motiveless coolness with Monet; 
certainly he never lost a chance of putting in a word for another 
man. At the Nouvelle-Athenes he was loud in praise of Monet 
and frank and graphic in descriptions of his predicament. 
The impulsive Manet called on Monet. He was appalled by 
what he saw, and at once wrote to Duret. T found him on 
his beam ends and in absolute despair. He asked me if I 
could find someone to take ten or twenty pictures at 100 francs 
apiece. Do you think we could arrange this between us, each 
paying 500 francs? Of course no one, he least of all, must 
hear that we are doing it. 3 
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Duress commitments forbade help in this new quarter; he 
was planning something which he believed would help all the 
true Impressionists and could not go further. Manet eventu- 
ally found the money himself. At the beginning of 1878 he 
paid Monet one thousand francs. 

Monet's reaction was characteristic. CamiUe was within a 
few weeks of her confinement, every franc left after debts had 
been settled would be needed to pay for a midwife and help 
in the home. He moved down river to Vetheuil, twenty miles 
from Argenteuil and where rents were cheaper. Stirred by 
the new scenery round the cottage he at once began to paint a 
series of superbly inventive winter landscapes. And he pressed 
for a fourth exhibition the following spring. 



The exhibition was not held. There were many reasons 
against it but the decisive one was probably the defection of 
Renoir. As usual Renoir had fared better than his friends; 
he had, for instance, made more portraits of the Charpentier 
family. But though in no danger of starvation he was any- 
thing but prosperous; his face, so much older than his thirty-six 
years, told his story plainly enough. He was perhaps tempted 
by the luxury of which he was having so many glimpses in the 
homes of the Charpentters and their wealthy friends. He was 
certainly impatient of the long wait for recognition. He did 
not believe in longsuffering unless unavoidable. He painted a 
chocolate box picture for the Salon, entered it, was admitted. 

His action caused much hard feeling, Degas in particular 
being very scathing. To Renoir, what he did was no more 
than common sense. He explained himself to Durand-Ruel a 
year or two later. 'There are scarcely fifteen collectors in 
Paris capable of appreciating a painter who doesn't exhibit at 
the Salon. There are eighty thousand who wouldn't spare so 
much as a glance if the painter isn't in the Salon . . . Besides 
I don't want to fall into the absurdity of believing a thing good 
or bad according to where it is shown. In a word, I don't 
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want to waste my time in ill will against the Salon. I don't 
even want to look as though I did. I want to paint as well as 
I can — that's all. Ah! if I were accused of neglecting my art 
or of sacrificing my principles for the sake of some idiotic 
ambition I could understand my critics. But as there's 
nothing in this, no one has any right to accuse me of it. At 
the moment as always I'm trying to make good things ... I 
beg you, do try to plead my cause with my friends. My 
submission to the Salon is absolutely a matter of business. 
In any case it is like certain medicines, if it does no good it can 
do no harm.' 

His excuses fell on stony ground. All knew that he loved 
painting. All could just believe with an effort that he wanted 
to paint even a Salon picture. But that it made no difference 
whether he went to the Salon or not was unacceptable to all. 
In their eyes it made every difference. 

The most depressed though not the most angry when the 
exhibition was called off was Sisley. Desperate, as soon as he 
had heard of Monet's call his became the most insistent voice in 
the group. He staked everything on a fresh showing to the 
public. He was bitterly disappointed, as much with the organ- 
izers as with the man they blamed. He did not fail to learn 
the lesson. 

Momentarily the frustrated painters were offered a substitute 
for exhibition. Duret published a pamphlet Les Peintres Impres- 
sionnistes. His arguments did not differ from those of Duranty 
or Sylvestre or Riviere, that Impressionism was a logical evolu- 
tion in painting and not a stunt by those craving attention. 
Unlike the others he restricted his appreciation to the true Im- 
pressionists, Pissarro, Monet, Sisley, Renoir and Berthe Mori- 
sot. Each was given a biographical notice and their chief 
works were listed and described. The names of the collectors 
of their pictures were also printed in an effort to show the 
respectability of the movement. 

Like Monet's father years earlier, the painters showed a 
certain naive faith in critics. Manet was soon telling Duret 
that his little book had given new hope to his friends who 'need 
it badly for everything is against them at the moment'. The 
hope did not last long. Within a few months the sales of the 
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collections of Faure and Hoschede (this one forced by creditors) 
demonstrated how little power print possessed. 

Faure had hoped that the notoriety value of the exhibitions 
and the praise of the fairly well-known Duret would lead to a 
moderate demand for Impressionist canvases. The event 
shocked him. Many pictures were not bid for at all, many 
others were bid for at prices which scarcely paid for the frames. 
He had to buy most of them back — a result which deprived 
the Impressionists of a collector. The Hoschede auction was 
little better: it brought an average of less than 200 francs for 
Monet canvases, little more than 100 for Pissarro and Sisley. 

The sale c has done for me' Pissarro groaned from Pontoise. 
*I haven't a sou/ Down at Vetheuil it came as a final stroke 
of misery. Camille had borne another son. The boy was 
well, the mother was not. She had not the strength to leave 
her bed. With no money in the cottage, Monet had to be 
cook and nurse as well as painter. He tramped Paris with his 
canvases in vain. He had never been a good salesman even in 
the heyday of youth and confidence; now, obviously poor, 
worried, all the bloom of youth gone, men turned a cold 
shoulder; they were not in, were too busy, had no money to 
spare. 

Back in the cottage he sat painfully composing new begging 
letters. To Zola: 'Could you possibly help me? We have 
not a single sou in the house, not even enough to live on. My 
wife is ill and needs looking after. I tried everywhere yester- 
day and failed to get anything. Could you lend me two or 
three louis or even just one?' 

The money was sent. Soon it had gone, on food, medicine, 
paints, canvases — for Monet was working desperately hard, 
trying to amass a store of canvases for sale. Again he had to 
make the rounds of the Paris streets. He announced the result 
to a possible new customer. Renoir, anxious to help, intro- 
duced him to Charpentier who spoke vaguely of taking a picture 
or two. Now, to Charpentier: 'I must ask if you could pos- 
sibly lend or send me five or ten louis. I am horribly worried 
just now. I have just spent ten days in Paris without being 
able to scrape together a single sou. I have had to go back 
penniless to the country where my wife lies very ill. As soon 
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as I can I will come to Paris to pay you back in cash or with 
canvases.' 

The money was sent. The winter dragged on. Camille 
failed day by day. No money was left. Monet was deprived 
of his last hold on sanity, his work. 'I am literally without any 
money. I must entreat you, I must beg you for my very liveli- 
hood, not having a sou to buy canvases or colours. 5 That was 
the next stage. His helpers' sense of pity began to be blunted 
by repetition just in the manner of Bazille years ago. He 
began to borrow on any terms, finally on canvases not yet 
painted. When these canvases did not arrive, stiff letters 
were sent to Vetheuil; the postman became a daily torment. 

Monet tried to explain as the new year moved on. Tor a 
very long time I have been tormented by the impossibility of 
working, all my time being used up looking after my wife and 
baby ... It has been very wrong of me not to reply to your 
letters but I have been through such worry and mental anguish 
that I have all but lost my senses.' 

One of the lenders turned ugly; he threatened to come down 
and seize whatever he found. To him Monet divulged the 
latest stage of destitution, divulged it with admirable dignity. 
T am most certainly in the wrong not to have sent you the 
canvases you have paid for. I have explained my circum- 
stances to you many times and I thought, as you knew just how 
I was placed, that you sympathized and would have faith that I 
should never permit you to lose your 400 francs. I was so sure 
of this that when fresh trouble arose through no fault of mine, I 
appealed to you again. You could have replied in a less un- 
pleasant and brutal manner. I may have been in the wrong 
in the beginning but this is no excuse for you to write a thor- 
oughly unpleasant letter. There is a simple way of getting 
canvases if you really don't believe I will do more, and that is 
to take those now in the hands of the bailiffs.' 

So there, in a cottage stripped bare, with a dying wife, a 
baby and a small boy to be looked after and no materials for 
work, Monet faced the coming of spring with a heartbreaking 
attempt at phlegm. The black hair was turning grey, the 
fresh face had lost its colour, those penetrating brown eyes 
were sunken and apathetic. 
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Up river at Louveciennes, Sisley was temporarily rescued 
when, like Monet, he had been reduced to an empty larder 
and an empty palette. A despairing appeal to Duret to do for 
him what Manet had once done for Monet produced a respite. 
Sisley's work, like the man, rarely received the attention it 
deserved; almost always it met the reward commonly given to 
the unassuming: a quick glance followed by disappointment at 
the lack of drama or even of anything tangible to quarrel with. 
Duret formed one of the tiny minority. He admired Sisley's 
good taste as much as his untiring persistence against all odds 
in painting only as he wished to paint. Neglect, as Duret 
knew, is as painful as abuse without even the negative con- 
solations of abuse. He found a purchaser for a group of Sisley 
landscapes. 

For the moment the painter was 'free to make good things 
without immediate worry'. He used the blessed pause to 
work and to reflect. The hardships of the after-war years left 
a bad taste in his mouth. Unlike Monet or Pissarro, his mem- 
ories of affluence were recent and more difficult to forget. His 
sense of injustice at fate's rough handling was correspondingly 
acute. 

He had been influenced by Renoir ever since the days of 
Gleyre and of friendship in which he played the part of admir- 
ing and often uncomprehending elder brother. Renoir's 
break away from the Impressionists the previous year no longer 
annoyed him; instead of a kind of treachery he saw it as a 
sensible example. He returned a decided no to Pissarro's 
invitation to a fourth exhibition the following spring, of 
1879. 

Refusal from such a quarter, from the meek Sisley who had 
enthusiastically welcomed the projected exhibition a year 
earlier, struck Pissarro with amazement. He had just emerged 
from a winter of 'most fearful crisis' — a fifth child added to his 
responsibilities and his work 'lacking all gaiety'. But in view 
of a fourth show all his sorrows receded and were as nothing. 
He enthused like a boy and could not understand half-hearted- 
ness let alone a refusal. 

He could not move Sisley, unexpectedly firm. He intended 
to follow Renoir and try for the Salon, Sisley reiterated. 
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!mxious not to be misunderstood, he explained himself to 
)uret. 'It is true that our exhibitions have helped to make us 
nown. To that extent they have been useful to me too. But 

don't think we ought to stay in the wilderness any longer. 
Ve are still a great way from being independent of the prestige 
oie gains by showing at official exhibitions. That's why I 
tave made up my mind to submit to the Salon. If I am ao 
epted — and I believe I stand a chance this year — I think I may 
>e able to sell some pictures/ 

Renoir had more solid grounds than Sisley for refusing to 
xhibit. His Salon picture of 1878 had done reasonably well 
nd he had good reason — very much better than the somewhat 
redulous Sisley — for thinking that his main submission for 
879 would do still better. This was a portrait of Mme 
3iarpentier and her little girls; if Renoir estimated the lady 
orrectly her portrait would not only be included but pro- 
minently placed. 

Of the rest of the possible Impressionist exhibitors Cezanne 
iad decided to submit to the Salon once again although he 
iad never yet had a picture accepted. Manet of course was 
nbmitting; the Impressionists had long since dropped their 
ttempts to persuade him to come in with them, and by this 
hue it was doubtful whether all of them wished to include 
im. Berthe Morisot also dropped out; she was pregnant and 
ad no work she wished to show. 

These were serious casualties; no fewer than three of the six 
rho could be reckoned as major Impressionists. There was 
nother kind of casualty in Monet. He did not refuse to 
xhibit but took no interest in the show. Caillebotte, who had 
ad his own troubles in the death of his mother, did his utmost 
3 rouse the stricken man at Vetheuil. T occupied myself 
11 day yesterday on your behalf/ he wrote, c so that I could 
*nd you money more quickly than I promised. So don't 
>se heart. When you can't work, come to Paris.' 

His appeal went unheeded; he and Pissarro had to collect 
lonet canvases for the exhibition. Gaillebotte pegged away 
t him like the good friend he was. He tried cheerful prog- 
ostications. T believe we shall be able to present a splendid 
low.' He tried remonstrations : 'You always lose heart in the 
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most appalling manner!' He tried contrast: c If you could 
only see how young Pissarro is! Come! 5 

All useless. When the fourth Impressionist exhibition 
opened in the Avenue de POpera early in April, Monet was 
not there. 
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Chapter Six 

DISINTEGRATION 

1879-1882 

The number of exhibitors to the fourth exhibition — of 
Independents, Degas having this time won his point — 
was reduced to fifteen. Of these only Pissarro, Monet, 
Degas, Miss Gassatt (an American protegee of Degas) and 
Gaillebotte could be considered Impressionist painters. The 
first three provided the show with its meaning. Between them 
they exhibited ninety-two works on which the whole exhibition 
stood or fell. Indeed, the responsibility rested on the work of 
the first two, Degas failing to deliver many of his exhibits in 
time for the opening day. The sixty-seven paintings of the 
two landscape men settled the fate of the exhibition on that day. 
Among these, three of Monet's were outstanding, all from 
Vetheuil: La Seine a VetheuiL Effet de soldi apris lapluie, Paysage 
— Vetheuil and Eglise de Vetheuil, a daringly imaginative winter 
scene. In Pissarro's large selection were one or two character- 
istic views of his favoured Hermitage, a fine study of poplars, 
many winter scenes in Paris, Pontoise and London and several 
views from the Montfoucault of the lately dead Piette. 

Despite the optimism and energy of Pissarro and Caillebotte 
there seemed no reason whatever why the fate of this exhibition 
should differ from that of its predecessors. Renoir and Sisley 
had obviously come to that conclusion. But this view, though 
reasonable, was superficial. The scenes and the aftermath of 
the third exhibition were more significant than disappointed 
men who had waited long and unsuccessfully could be expected 
to perceive. 

A backward view of these exhibitions reveals a peculiar 
trend. The first was made into a laughing stock. The second, 
with Impressionism no longer a novelty, was more or less neg- 
lected, with Wolff coming in for the kill. But there was no 
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kill; the supposed dead appeared at the third exhibition. 
There the uproar was greater than ever, a phenomenon in 
Paris which loves its novelty and dislikes revivals. After this 
exhibition Impressionism as a word was really put on the map. 

Six months later it was still there, as a most significant event 
declared. In October 1877 a comedy called Cigale written by 
Meilhac and Halevy was put on at the Varietes, one of the 
leading theatres. The hero, Marignan, was an 'Intentionniste' 
painter. The advantage of his form of painting, as he explains, 
is that it can be enjoyed either way up, as, for instance, a 
cloud study or a yacht in full sail, whichever the purchaser 
feels like or prefers at any given moment. In the third act a 
model took up poses as a laundress. These poses were not 
merely reminiscent of Degas, they were drawn by Degas for 
Halevy. 

For Degas, sharp as his confreres were not, had realized 
what was happening. When the theatre takes up a cause, 
that cause can be considered to have arrived; no Parisian 
theatre manager would stage a show for laughs unless he knew 
that his public understood what to laugh at. Degas, then, 
obligingly helped the movement on. 

The fourth exhibition, eighteen months after this play 
opened, was therefore bound to be decisive; though none of the 
exhibitors, not even Degas, seems to have understood it. It 
must either perish without trace or prove immediately what 
Pissarro and Monet had reiterated for so many years, that time 
and repetition must force the public to look at them seriously, 
and that their work would do the rest. 

On the evening of the opening day an excited note went off 
from Gaillebotte to Monet at Vetheuil: 'We are saved. By 
five o'clock we had taken more than 400 francs. Two years 
ago on the opening day, which is the least good, we had taken 
less than 350/ 

The good news continued. Gaillebotte even sent for more 
canvases from Monet, an unheard-of request. At the end he 
reported: 'We have made a total of 15,400 francs plus a few 
entrance fees. In short this is progress . . . We have done a 
great deal for the painters and the public in spite of the illwill 
of the press. So take courage. 5 
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The Impressionists— for Degas 5 attempts to avoid the name 
were foiled by public sense — had won acceptance; they were 
on the threshold of victory. Practically, each exhibitor made 
a profit of somewhat more than 400 francs, and some pictures 
were sold. The press remained almost solidly against them 
but with a note of virtual resignation that carried its own cheer. 
To the perceptive, the journalist was on the point of proving 
once again that in the end, and after a show of leading public 
taste, he always ends by endorsing it. 



In the very act of winning the first hint of acceptance the 
Impressionist painters moved into an open split. The jubilant 
Pissarro wanted to strike whilst the iron was hot; he and Gail- 
lebotte at once began to plan a fifth exhibition for the following 
year. Degas approved and promised to bring in one or two 
painters. Berthe Morisot agreed. Elsewhere Pissarro met one 
obstacle after another. 

The split stemmed of course from Renoir. As he had hoped, 
his portrait of Mme Charpentier and children became a Salon 
favourite. It was generally believed amongst his friends that 
he was a made man and Pissarro, superbly generous, announced 
it with a heart-warming selfless joy. Renoir had little cause 
for pride in the portrait but soon expunged it by one of those 
twists of disposition which made him so incalculable and so 
fascinating; that summer, down river with Caillebotte, he 
painted on the spur of the moment a picture of people about to 
set off for a row in a small boat. The picture was rich, gay, 
filled with the atmosphere of the lighthearted season, one of the 
most charming Impressionist canvases he was ever to make. 
He painted it, not because he thought that it would make a 
Salon picture and help to elevate his standing in official eyes — 
he knew that it would do no such thing — but simply because 
he wanted to, the light, the air, the friendly instant all striking 
out this little wonder of an impulsive hour. 

But because Renoir would enjoy himself by the river like a 
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child genius with a paintbox by no means implied that he had 
forgotten the main chance. He was by this time well in the 
graces of Mme Charpentier, a woman of influence and with a 
rich husband. He prevailed on her to begin — or to be exact, 
to persuade her husband to begin — a new periodical dealing 
largely with the arts, La Vie Moderne. He further persuaded 
her to employ his brother Edmond as organizer of exhibitions 
in a special room attached to the office of the journal. He 
began a series of exhibitions with a show of his own work on 
which Edmond supplied a commentary in the journal itself 

This useful family combination had several aims. Renoir 
wanted money and to make himself better known. Beyond 
this general obviousness he was addressing himself obliquely 
to a new and powerful dealer, Georges Petit, who had opened a 
palatial gallery in the heart of the fashionable quarter with the 
avowed intention of specializing in progressive painters. Un- 
like Durand-Ruel whose finances remained too shaky for him 
to experiment with the painters he most admired, Petit had 
plenty of money. Renoir hoped that if his less adventurous 
work gained Salon approval and his truly original work was 
shown in the hall of La Vie Moderne, Petit would sooner or later 
approach him. 

Like Pissarro, Renoir always tried to do a good turn when 
he could. His action in introducing Ghocquet to his friends 
was typical. He knew that Ghocquet had only a limited 
amount of money to spend but made no attempt to keep it all 
to himself as he could so easily have done. Since that time his 
chief difficulty in helping others was, when not at the last ditch 
himself, the principles of men who refused to exhibit at the 
Salon, refused commissions, refused every temptation he could 
put before them. 

Circumstances were at last going his way and he hastened to 
persuade them to follow him at the Salon every bit as con- 
vincingly as Manet had ever done. He could now add an 
offer never within Manet's power, a private show with his 
brother as friendly commentator in a journal of some moment. 

His first efforts ended in a check. Sisley's refusal to join the 
fourth Impressionist exhibition had recoiled on him; he was 
rejected by the Salon jury and so deprived of any means of 
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showing Ms work. Renoir, feeling responsible, did Ms utmost 
to get Ms friend a one-man show at La Vie Moderne. Useless; 
even Ms charm could not remove the strange blight on the un- 
fortunate Englishman; Ms plans fell through and Sisley was left 
stranded. All Renoir could do was to persuade a loan out of 
Charpentier. 

Renoir tried then to interest Pissarro. Possibly he would 
have tried harder if he had thought for one moment that that 
staunch man could be prevailed on to leave the Impressionist 
sMp. Not that Renoir demed ImpressioMsm; he simply dis- 
liked labels just as he disliked a single dealer, a single method of 
exMbition. He was all for freedom: freedom to paint as one 
wished when one wished; freedom to show when and where 
one wished; freedom to sell however and wherever one could. 
But this he could not get Pissarro to understand. More hope- 
fully he turned to Monet as Pissarro had done already. 

The future of the Impressiomsts seemed at this moment to 
rest with Monet. Always the strong man of the group, he was 
its best exponent as painter. But Monet was then in no mood 
to think of painting. He had received some 800 francs from 
Caillebotte, his share of the exhibition profits plus the price of a 
picture bought by Miss Cassatt, but the relief had come too 
late. Camille was dying. Before the summer was out she was 
dead. 

It is difficult to probe the mind of a man like Monet. In Ms 
way he was as reserved as Degas and much less able to express 
himself. That he felt bitter as well as stricken is known. 
Camille had suffered for years, suffered uncomplainingly be- 
cause she believed in Ms work and eventual triumph- But 
there had been no triumph, only one sordid chapter after 
another. She was dead, unrewarded, after a life that he 
shuddered to recall. A reaction against the movement he had 
done so much to forward was inevitable — the movement he 
now saw as responsible for her death. The example and 
persuasion of Renoir was decisive. When Monet could be 
induced to pay attention to Ms future he announced that he 
would not take part in the fifth exhibition but would submit 
canvases to the Salon. 

His decision led to a prolonged display of spite and bad 
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manners by Degas who quite forgot himself. Degas had 
treated the apostasy of Renoir with more or less silent disdain. 
He had always disliked everything about Renoir, from his 
accent to his well-covered nudes, and declared that 'he played 
with colours as a kitten plays with a ball of coloured woof. 
He took the line that the exhibitors were well rid of him. 
Monet's defection appeared to him, strangely, as another 
matter. Strangely, because Degas never had much good to 
say for Monet. He found him preferable to Renoir only in 
seriousness. He deplored his obstinacy and thought his work 
unadmirable. His highest praise was to call him 'a clever 
decorator'. He was for ever jibing at his colours, writing for 
instance, 'the weather is fine but more Monet than my eyes can 
stand'. He now, in the critical first months of 1880, accused 
him of a piece of 'disgusting log rolling'. Monet complained 
to Duret that he was being treated 'like a renegade'. He was 
cut by Degas in the street. 

It is just possible that Degas was annoyed on behalf of Pis- 
sarro, the Pissarro whom he found 'entrancing in his ardour and 
faith'. If so, he lacked the good heart and good understanding 
of the man he admired. Caillebotte, unhappily watching the 
disintegration of the Impressionist society, saw more clearly 
than Degas. 'If there is anyone in the world who would be 
justified in not forgiving Renoir, Monet, Sisley and Cezanne, 
it is you,' he told Pissarro. 'You have had to face similar 
troubles and have not given way. Certainly you are a juster 
man than Degas . . . speaking to me of Renoir and Monet he 
has gone as far as to say "Do you ask such people to your 
house!"' 

Pissarro kept silent. He did not reproach Monet, Sisley or 
Renoir. He and Caillebotte energetically pushed forward the 
exhibition which opened in Rue des Pyramides in April. It 
was a strange exhibition; known throughout Paris as an 
Impressionist exhibition (whatever Degas liked to call it) it 
was without three of the four great Impressionist painters. Of 
those who could be called Impressionist it contained Pissarro, 
Berthe Morisot, Guillaumin, Degas and Gauguin — this last 
showing for the first time at the insistence of Pissarro and with 
the encouragement of Degas. 
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There were some good things to be seen there: Berthe 
Morisot's Femme a sa toilette and Le lac du Bois de Boulogne; 
Pissarro's Paysage^ route d'Ennery; two studies of dancers by 
Degas and one of his pastel Toilette series of women washing in 
unusual yet vividly memorable positions. He also showed a 
portrait of Duranty after he heard of the critic's sudden death 
midway through the exhibition, but this was a conventional 
work without importance. Gauguin played the Impressionist 
too, as befitted a man who had been working with Pissarro at 
Pontoise, but his landscapes were no more than competent. 

The exhibition was, in brief, unexciting and empty. There 
were too many gaps, above all the gap of Monet, and this was 
noticed by implication. There were no more outcries by the 
public, no more violent attacks by the critics; the rump of 
Impressionism was mildly acknowledged and passed over 
almost without a murmur. 



This too was a victory even if a tame one. The next month, 
at the Salon, Monet and Renoir proved in more convincing 
fashion what the successive exhibitions had achieved and how 
firmly the dust and heat of controversy had settled. Both 
painters were represented by Impressionist pictures. 

Yet Monet and Renoir were not the first to persuade the 
Salon jury to accept an Impressionist work. That distinction 
fell to Manet who, with that curious persistence with which he 
commands the Impressionist scene from the outside, had the 
previous year exhibited a picture from the famous summer of 
conversion at Argenteuil. This canvas showed a man and 
woman in a small sailing boat. It was vividly and warmly 
coloured, painted from start to finish in the open air; subject 
and treatment are Impressionist throughout and specially the 
manner in which Manet painted the woman's striped dress. 
The layout is conceived with an originality and boldness rare 
in the painter. 

So there, in 1879, was Impressionism in the Salon and no 
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one commenting on the outrage except to approve benevolently 
as though such things had been seen there for centuries. And 
the man to put it there was the man who had refused to associate 
himself with it. His view of Impressionism was much like 
Renoir's, that it was one of many desirable methods of painting. 
When the mood took him he turned to it. The previous year, 
1878, for instance, he had painted a view of Rue Mosnier from 
his studio window, a study of men relaying the road, which is 
wholly Impressionist in treatment and subject. It is supremely 
well done. 

His main objective in life remained unaltered and his chief 
Salon exhibit in 1880, when Monet and Renoir reappeared 
there together, displayed the objective nakedly. This exhibit 
was a portrait of Proust, by that time a member of the Chamber 
of Deputies and a man of some consequence in politics. The 
most diehard member of the jury could have found no fault with 
it. It was the kind of subject and the kind of treatment of 
such a subject which almost guaranteed the painter some form 
of honourable mention. And it did almost gain Manet his 
first decoration. A proposal to award him a second-class 
medal was put to the jury and defeated only after a long 
debate. 

Much cast down — for he had been encouraged by Proust to 
count on the medal — he retreated to Bellevue for a rheumatic 
cure. He was feeling unwell, with pains in his legs, and ac- 
cepted the diagnosis of his homeopathic doctor. In fact he was 
in the first stage of that desperate nervous condition, locomotor 
ataxy. At Bellevue, resting in the garden of the house he had 
rented, he returned once more to Impressionism, painting a 
garden scene which Monet would have proudly owned as well 
as La Promenade^ a study of a woman against a background of 
foliage which was all Manet, a delightful blend of striking 
figure work and plein air landscape. 

This year was also marked by a volte-face by Zola. Monet 
and Renoir, dissatisfied with the placing of their pictures at the 
Salon, protested to the Minister of Fine Arts and sent a copy of 
the letter to Cezanne asking him if he would try to interest 
Zola in the matter. Zola complied but in a manner which 
must have made the painters wish they had never made the 
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request. Zola, then a name to conjure with in French literary 
circles, took the opportunity to express his view that although 
Impressionism remained painting's 'only possible evolution', 
it still awaited the man who could demonstrate it 'powerfully 
and finally 5 . The men then painting, he said, 'are all fore- 
runners; the man of genius is still to come 5 . 

His first opinion was absurdly wrong, his last perhaps correct 
though tactless. Those who read were disgusted by what they 
saw as a betrayal by an old Guerbois comrade and one of their 
most fervent supporters. Monet was angry but undismayed. 
He had fought out of the misery which had stupefied him for 
months and was once more the man determined to assert his 
view of painting. He could do it without the Zolas, he said. 
Never forthcoming, his twenty years of struggle and hardship 
followed by the tragedy of Gamille closed him in still further; 
he went his way, silent, strong, alarming in his self-sufficiency. 
His answer to Zola and to the Salon hanging committee was to 
hold a one-man show at La Vie Moderne in June, following hard 
on a similar show by Manet. 

This exhibition for the first time indicated clearly the ap- 
proaching turn in Monet's fortunes, a turn, timed as it was, 
which could only lead him to cynicism. The exhibition room 
was filled with people day after day, people seriously studying 
this much-abused painter's view of life. The critics were 
respectful. Duret went as far as to say that 'if one judges 
painters by the quantity of novelty and surprise in their work, 
one cannot refuse to place Monet among the masters'. One of 
the most significant young painters, Paul Signac, begged to be 
allowed to study under him, a request which Monet answered 
by pointing to the sky: Tf it tells you nothing you'd better go 
in for law.' 

Perhaps the most obvious sign of his new standing was the 
swarm of inquisitive and deferential journalists. Naturally 
they fastened on his relations with fellow Impressionists and the 
withdrawal from Impressionist exhibitions. He dealt shortly 
with them. T am and always shall be an Impressionist,' he 
said. Tf I don't see my old colleagues so much now it is be- 
cause the little group has turned into a large club which admits 
the first dauber who knocks. 5 
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He was hitting at Degas. From the first exhibition, in 1874^ 
he had never wanted to exhibit with non-Impressionists or 
pseudo-Impressionists. The death of Camille had relieved him 
from the necessity of impugning his principles. If necessary he 
would starve. He mentioned no names but everyone knew 
that the Impressionist exhibition of that year had been brought 
to the point of farce by Rafifaelli, a friend of Degas; he had been 
the largest exhibitor, with thirty-five works, and his painting 
was a blatant and ineffectual imitation of the Impressionist 
technique. 

The unenviable mantle of chief sufferer had been transferred 
to the shoulders of Sisley. Disgusted by his Salon rejection of 
1879, k e ^d not submit work in 1880 nor did he try to rejoin 
the truncated Impressionist fifth exhibition. He had his 
principles too. His sufferings during those two years have to 
be imagined for he was not a man to parade his misery. 
Somehow he continued to five and to paint. He had one 
supporter in Duret, one occasional lender in Charpentier, and 
friends in Renoir, Monet and Pissarro. The latter could do 
little for him. Renoir's failure to get him an exhibition at 
La Vie Moderne indicates adequately the lack of standing of his 
work. It was not and would never be painting which hit the 
eye, it was too quiet, too tasteful, too inconspicuous even for 
hostile critics to waste words on. His life since the war, though 
less dramatic than Monet's or Pissarro's (he had no shrew as 
wife nor had he a dying woman on his hands) was perhaps an 
even more shocking example of worldly neglect of the true 
artist. 

But in the background was another supporter, Durand-Ruel. 
In the latter part of 1880 Durand-Ruel was at last able to 
return to the centre of the stage. The slump was ending. 
Some men such as Hoschede were irretrievably ruined; he had 
disappeared and his wife was looking after the Monet children. 
Others such as Durand-Ruel had been able to keep their heads 
above water until the storm passed. He was not ruined but 
forced to bide his time. With the coming of fresh capital he 
did not hesitate; he began once more to invest in Impressionist 
painters. He bought canvases from Sisley, Monet, Pissarro, 
Renoir. Characteristically, he bought first from Sisley whose 
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need was greatest. He paid fair prices for those days; he 
lifted them out of depression, gave them new hope. All except 
Sisley were rescued for good; the days of starvation were gone, 
though all but Renoir had to be careful, and Pissarro was still 
saying in 1881 T dread a repetition of the past. 5 



The days of differences had not gone. Pissarro and Degas 
called for a sixth exhibition that spring of 188 1 and Gaillebotte, 
who had borne the heat and burden of every exhibition from 
the third onward, finally refused to go on. He remained first 
and foremost the friend and admirer of Monet and Renoir. 
Monet had taught him his craft, Renoir had given him countless 
hours of pleasure. He thought them the two greatest painters 
of their age. He met them often and understood their views. 
He felt himself to be in an impossible position. He believed 
with Monet that an Impressionist exhibition should be an 
Impressionist exhibition and not a cover for inferior and un- 
original painters to show their wares. He had hung on be- 
cause he liked and respected Pissarro. Now Pissarro had 
begun to sell and Caillebotte felt himself free to act. He be- 
lieved that if he could get rid of Degas and his friends he could 
persuade his heroes back into the fold and put on an exhibition 
of which he could be wholly proud. After all, in his Will he 
had named Monet, Renoir, Pissarro, Berthe Morisot, Cezanne 
and Degas and of those he saw and saw correctly the first three 
as the chief bearers of the Impressionist standard. 

He tackled Pissarro. He did not mince words. He sug- 
gested that the sixth exhibition should consist of the above six 
painters with the possible additions of Miss Cassatt, Gauguin 
and himself, and that Degas should only be admitted if he 
agreed to leave out the rest of his friends such as Raffaelli. 
He accused Degas of causing the trouble. 'He spends his time 
haranguing at the Nouvelle-Athenes or in society. He would 
do much better to paint a little more. That he is a hundred 
times right in what he says, that he talks with infinite wit and 
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good sense about painting no one doubts (isn't that the out- 
standing part of his reputation?) . But it is no less true that the 
real arguments of a painter are his paintings ... He now 
cites practical necessities which he doesn't allow Renoir or 
Monet. But before his financial losses was he really different 
from what he is today? ... At all periods of his life he has 
cried out against everyone in whom he admits talent. One 
could make a volume out of what he has said against Manet, 

Monet, yourself To cap it all, the person who has talked 

so much and wanted to direct so much has always been the one 
who contributed least personally . . .' 

Pissarro could not deny the justice of this. Degas 3 contri- 
butions to recent exhibitions, though often of very high standard, 
had been pitifully few. He never showed the number of works 
promised, any more than he delivered paintings ordered and 
paid for (Faure was to bring an action against him for this 
reason) because he could never stop tinkering with them in the 
studio. As for his tongue, one evening at the Guerbois or 
Nouvelle-Athenes was enough to support Gaillebotte to the 
hilt. 

But for Pissarro to jettison or even to threaten a colleague, 
whatever his reputation, was so much out of character as to be 
unthinkable. Degas had praised his work, had bought a 
canvas or two, had handed over a loan when things were 
desperate; he had stood with them when Manet first held out; 
he had exhibited year by year; he was, explained Pissarro, *a 
terrible man but frank and loyal'. He could not give him up. 

So Gaillebotte withdrew. The sixth Impressionist exhibi- 
tion was even less Impressionist than the fifth of a year earlier. 
Apart from a substantial entry by Pissarro, the show at the 
Boulevard des Capucines in April 1881 was chiefly notable for a 
masterly nude by Gauguin. But this, though realistic painting 
at its best and the first sign that Gauguin was likely to become 
an important painter, had next to nothing to do with Impres- 
sionism. 

That summer Pissarro again entertained Cezanne and Gau- 
guin at Pontoise. Cezanne painted more than one landscape 
which made the work of his friends appear thin indeed. Both 
were in no doubt about the potential mastery of the difficult 
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southerner, Pissarro the proud teacher, Gauguin the admiring 
amateur, yet it seems likely that both contributed innocently to 
Cezanne's flight from Paris and long sojourn in the wilderness. 
When Gauguin had to go back to the Bourse (where large coups 
were again the order of the day) and thought about what he 
had seen at Pontoise, he wished he could be at Cezanne's side 
instead of making money. The Nouvelle-Athenes, by then a 
regular port of call, was stuffy in the late summer and little 
comfort to a man fresh from Pissarro's garden. His only con- 
solation was the wit of Degas (eyes now permanently shielded 
by blue glasses), who was still trying to persuade him to forget 
preoccupation with colours. Gauguin felt restless; Degas 
might urge draughtsmanship against colour but had Degas 
watched Cezanne at work ? Cezanne had a heart, had passion : 
had Degas? Jokingly he wrote to Pissarro in his bread and 
butter letter, asking him to try to glean the secret of Cezanne's 
'sensation 5 whilst he slept. Pissarro passed on the message 
tactlessly. Cezanne flew into suspicion; the name of Gauguin 
was from that moment anathema. Not long afterwards he 
went south and did not return. 

Renoir had been south too. He was flourishing as much as 
so happy-go-lucky a man could do. Through the Charpen- 
tiers he had met a young banker, Ephrussi. Commissioned 
portraits followed which the banker gladly sent to the Salon 
whilst the painter took the first of many trips south. Fired by 
Monet, who had never forgotten his months in Algiers, Renoir 
set off* gaily and promptly painted a canvas which might almost 
have been the work of Delacroix who had worked there years 
earlier. 

From Algiers he returned to another place hallowed by 
association with Monet, to Bougival. A second attraction was 
the presence of Berthe Morisot and her husband who had 
rented a summer house where she made many charming 
studies of her young daughter and bonne. Everywhere he 
turned he found sunshine, sparkling water, gay voices, good 
feeling. Throwing off his latest Salon successes, the portraits, 
as though they had never been, he reverted to his inimitable 
Impressionism as the only possible method. 'You know I 
never know what I shall do next', was a favourite saying of his 
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when he suddenly blew in when not expected or did not arrive 
when he was. His work came under the same heading. 

One day he was sitting on the terrace of the restaurant Four- 
naise after a morning on the river. Did he, one wonders, 
meditate on the change since he had last sat there with Monet, 
thankful to be given the odd meal and to carry the scraps home 
to Canaille? His situation was much changed in that summer 
of 1 88 1 ; he had money in his pocket, he was surrounded by 
cheerful friends — one of his favourite models, CaUlebotte who 
had come over from Argenteuil, Ephrussi, other painters — 
and across the table sat a girl he had just met, Aline Charigot. 
He was fascinated by this round-faced, full-bosomed girl. He 
declined a trip to England he had arranged to make with Duret, 
declined rather lamely. He did not wish to lose sight of the 
girl and did not wish to say so. 

Something had to be done to express the joy that sang in him 
whenever he looked at her face under its flowered straw hat. 
That something was a picture. On the spur of the moment he 
painted the group round the table. In Le dejeuner des canotiers 
the troubles of life seem a million miles away. The table thick 
with bottles of wine, bunches of grapes and the remains of an 
alfresco meal, suggests good living. Round the table all is 
gaiety and good fellowship; the sunlight falls on animated 
faces; a hint of young love is magically conveyed. 

That same evening Renoir provided this picture with a 
companion. In La Danse a Bougival Aline is seen dancing with 
one of the painters, the company of the luncheon seated watch- 
ing at the table in the background. Here Renoir adds the 
movement of the dancing couple to the more static gaiety of 
the first picture, but both canvases breathe radiant happiness. 
More than this, the painter with infinite skill suggests the 
improvization which is the strength both of the happiness and 
his own painting. 

If one could see the painter, then just past his fortieth birth- 
day, small beard turning grey, face hollower than ever, eyes 
sombre under the surface gleam, both canvases might seem 
inappropriate; but this would be to misread a man of lightning 
quick response to the nuances of life. Tomorrow he might 
again be careworn, business-like, remembering painfully the 
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hard early years. Today he was happiness personified and Tits 
painting the well-nigh perfect expression of it. 

Renoir, then, stayed in France despite the blandishments of 
Buret who, knowing his man, promised him the sight of many 
pretty women across the Channel. Buret was a few weeks too 
late. When Renoir at last tore himself from Bougival in 
autumn, it was to return south, and not alone. That first 
journey had been decisive; the sun drew him like a magnet; 
he longed to see the Italian galleries; he had money, he went. 
This time he took Aline with him. They had just married 
and this was their honeymoon. 

Sisley, following Berthe Morisot, crossed to the Isle of Wight 
that summer. It disappointed him as much as it had dis- 
appointed her. Tts reputation seems to me overrated, 5 he 
told Burand-Ruel. Tt is simply one large park 3 . By autumn 
he was back again in France and in a new place, the village of 
Moret not far from the forest of Fontainebleau where he had 
spent such happy weeks with Bazille, Monet and Renoir long 
ago. 

The contrast might have made a lesser man bitter. Sisley 
was again down to his last sou but, faced again with French 
landscape, could think only of getting to work. The form of his 
request to Burand-Ruel shows his keenness which the bad years 
had been unable to mar and his absolute confidence in the 
dealer. T am installed at Moret,' he begins, sparing of words 
as always. 'My removal and my settling in have cost me 
dearly. I should be obliged if you could send me 600 francs. 
In a few days' time I shaU begin to work to make up for lost 
time.' 

The money was sent and the lost time was made up. Sisley 
could not paint quickly but what he did was done with a 
confidence new to him. How much Moret, which he was not 
to leave, was responsible for this new confidence and how 
much it represented a natural climax to years of unromantic 
application cannot be known. But Sisley felt himself to be on 
the right road. He did not think himself the equal as painter 
of Monet or Renoir but he had found his own sensation in 
front of nature; he believed that what he did had value for that 
reason. 
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Monet too was drawing money from Durand-Ruel though 
on quite a different scale. During four months of 1881 he was 
paid 7,500 francs, a sum which indicates, not so much the 
generosity of the dealer (for Durand-Ruel was a business man) 
as the new standing of the painter. GamiUe had not been 
eighteen months in her grave before her husband, who had 
struggled vainly for recognition and the right to bread and 
butter during her lifetime, was delivered from the last vestige 
of anxiety about present or future; his reputation was growing 
daily, his pocket was never empty. 

There could be no joy in success so timed. Monet moved 
about restlessly, painting without respite, trying not to think 
of anything outside his work. There was a note of change in 
what he did ; technically he was moving from strength to strength 
but an intellectual approach was beginning to dominate his 
work. He did not recognize the change ; he saw only increasing 
difficulty in pleasing himself; he began to struggle as he had not 
struggled for many years. Complaints flowed into Durand- 
Ruel: nothing would go right, he was destroying one canvas 
after another, he could not account for it. Was it age? He 
was only forty-one though he looked twenty years older. 

That winter the inevitable happened. Vetheuil of such 
happy and unhappy memory — never had he painted so bril- 
liantly, never suffered so much — was abandoned. He set up 
house with Mme Hoschede at Poissy, the two families amal- 
gamating. His concern for his two children was calmed, he 
was given a home and a deeply admiring housekeeper. His 
restlessness continued. 



In Paris, Manet courageously limped his way through the 
winter of 1 880-1 881, insisting on filling the social round as 
though he were in the best of health. None of the treatments 
had benefited him; he felt ill; his leg pained him constantly. 
Nonetheless he was the life and soul of the parties he attended 
and of his wife's soirees. At the beginning of May 1881 his 
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courage was rewarded. The proposal to award him a second- 
class medal was again debated in the Salon jury. This time 
seventeen men were found to vote for him, a majority. 

On the face of it no honour could have been less satisfactory. 
There was a distinct suggestion of scandal about the award, 
and it was given on the strength of a canvas which Manet's 
greatest admirer could regard with no more than muted 
enthusiasm, a portrait of the then famous lion-hunter Pertuiset 
stalking game in the garden of his Paris house. Considerable 
amusement was shown in the Salon over this curious method of 
praising bravery. Nor was that the end of the matter. Con- 
sciences bestirred themselves in the jury; bestowal of the medal 
was due, its opponents averred, to persistent lobbying. The 
very next year an attempt was made to blackball the seventeen 
men who had voted for Manet; it was not successful but the 
news made a mild sensation. To complete the element of 
irony, the painter was mortally ill. 

This Manet did not or would not know; he still forced him- 
self to believe that he was suffering from acute rheumatism. 
For the rest he disproved as thoroughly as a man could the 
adage that the long-coveted always arrives too late. He was 
happy and gay as a schoolboy whenever his leg allowed him 
a respite. 

His happiness would not cure the disease. Again he was 
forced into the country, grumbling at the loss of his beloved 
bright lights and the round of distraction. At Versailles where 
he rented a house, nothing stood between him and his thoughts. 
They were not pretty ones. He was intolerably bored and 
restless, his leg seemed to hurt more in country than town. 
At last he decided to make a study of the garden of the 
house. He painted it quickly, confidently. It was a triumph 
of Impressionist painting at its finest and made the portrait of 
Pertuiset appear the trash it was. Manet gave no sign that he 
realized the gulf between the two canvases; if his last painting 
had been a kind of reincarnated Monet, his attitude to painting 
was close to that of Renoir; he made what he wished when he 
wished; the painting was all. 

The likeness between himself and Renoir was emphasized 
that winter. Manet's return to Paris was followed by tangible 
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honour even though it arrived through the hands of a friend. 
Gambetta came to power and appointed Proust Minister of 
Fine Arts. Proust was quick to express his loyal affection; he 
knew, if Manet did not, that his friend was almost certainly 
doomed. He at once recommended Manet and Faure for the 
Legion d'Honneur as well as buying a number of canvases of 
the dead Gourbet for the nation. 

In Capri Renoir heard the news and wrote with uninhibited 
pleasure. The two men had never mixed well. Manet was 
unable to accustom himself to Renoir's painting or to the com- 
monness which the painting revealed. Unperturbed, Renoir 
admired Manet's and without trace of rancour just as he 
envied him his honour without trace of bitterness. His con- 
gratulations were embodied in a typical letter. 'So at last we 
have a cabinet minister who suspects that Painting exists in 
France! . . . When I come back I shall have pleasure in 
saluting you as the painter everybody loves, recognized officially 
. . . You are like an ancient Gaulois, the happy fighter with 
hatred for none. I admire you for your gaiety which you have 
kept alive even at the height of injustice.' 

Manet was gay at that moment; all was as he had dreamed 
for so many years, the Paris apartment crowded with congratu- 
latory callers. His usual New Year letter to Berthe Morisot did 
not conceal his pride. 'Today I had a visit from the good 
Fantxn come to congratulate me, then one from Faure, radiant 
at being included in the New Year's honours . . .' Yet he had 
the feeling that time was short. 'The year is not ending very 
well for me so far as my health is concerned. Still, Potain 
seems to think there is room for hope.' 

How much he believed the doctor by this time is hard to say. 
Following the principle of a lifetime he tried to lose ominous 
thoughts in activity. Only the thoughts had changed. He 
was the heart of many a bright party that winter of 1881-1882, 
keeping his increasing pain to himself and heroically disguising 
the effort of putting one foot before another. As painter he 
gathered his ebbing forces for a final effort. His subject was 
ambitious but rightly chosen; he alone could do what he set out 
to do. Painting, he forgot himself. The terror of the nights 
remained, 
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The Renoir honeymoon was coming to an end as he wrote 
his congratulatory letter from Capri. He had spent many 
days by the sea, bathing, lying in the sun. But however 
unique the occasion and however lightheartedly he talked, he 
was no more able to idle than any other of his painter friends. 
Aline was not simply an adored wife, she was the Renoir model 
par excellence; he sketched and painted her again and again. 
Italy was not simply a glorious holiday country but the home of 
master painters. In Rome, Venice, Naples he walked the 
galleries day after day as Manet and Degas had done before 
him, sketchbook in hand. 

He was reminded of the old days of the Louvre, when he 
stole a half hour from the china shop and again when he 
strolled and sketched with Bazille, Sisley, Fantin. 'I have 
again caught the infection of research; 3 he told Durand-Ruel, C I 
am never satisfied. I rub out time and again ... I am like 
children at school. The white page must always be beautifully 
written on, then, bang! — a blot! I'm still making blots — and 
I'm forty years old!' 

He spoke of the Raphaels he had seen at Rome. 'They are 
splendid and I ought to have seen them long ago. They are 
filled with knowledge and wisdom. He doesn't strain as I do 
after the impossible.' But the painters who came closest to 
him were those he did not mention, the Titians and Veronese 
of Venice who reminded him of his beloved Boucher and gave 
that early idolatry the sanction of the great masters. The 
result of the months of study was that 'one always comes back 
to one's first loves though with a little something added'. He 
provided this little something in the pictures he made of his 
wife after the bathe, one nude study after another, with all 
the emphasis on flesh and contour. Of these the best known 
was to be La petite baignetise blonde but all suggest that Renoir had 
made a decisive step. He did not know it then, but the 
Impressionist, always momentary, had gone for good. 

What the Italian journey had begun was continued imme- 
diately by the example and persuasion of the man who had 
already separated himself from Impressionism and preached a 
return to the classical tradition and museum study. Renoir 
had ended a letter to Durand-Ruel from Italy and filled with 
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praise for Italian painting with a 'But Paris! Ah, Paris! 5 A 
true Frenchman, he was happiest at home. By the new year 
he was back in France. But he did not return direct to Paris. 
His route passed through Marseilles. He decided to stop off 
there, for at nearby L'Estaque the hidden Cezanne was paint- 
ing. Renoir joined him. 

A friendship between Renoir and Cezanne seems at first 
sight a little unnatural, their work having no obvious point in 
common, their natures seemingly miles apart. Yet both were 
unpretentious men — a rarity in artistic circles — and both 
devoted to their art. In Paris the difficult Cezanne, accustomed 
from boyhood to jeers and ostracism, and looking for slights, 
had at first received with incredulity Renoir's easy acceptance 
of him as just another man, his obliviousness to the abnormal. 
But even a Cezanne could not suspect Renoir of duplicity for 
long; the friendliness was transparent, innocuous. He was not 
one to forget a kindness; Renoir's immediate introduction of 
Chocquet instead of trying to 'milk' a new client for himself 
appealed strongly to a man grown cynical after years of mis- 
representation. 

For his part Renoir, swayed by every wind of fancy, admired 
with a faint shudder the unbending moral austerity of Cezanne. 
Only the previous year he had made a portrait of him in which 
he had tried to express this feeling. Both men came together 
in their feeling for women, their view of them as subject and 
their desire of them. The only difference was that Renoir's 
feeling was out in the open, Cezanne's underground. They 
now, at L'Estaque, talking about Renoir's experiences in the 
Italian galleries, discovered another tie, the classical tradition. 

The painting holiday with a recluse smilingly prised from 
gruff incommunication ended in a demonstration of the warm 
heart so skilfully concealed. At first it was: 'What weather! 
Spring with a soft sun and no wind! How beautiful it is! 
Heavens, I shall certainly stay here another week or two.' 
Then the Midi showed another face from the smiling one 
Renoir had known. His physique was not equal to the 
demands the tireless Cezanne put on it, tramping in heat and 
storm, painting from morning to night. He collapsed with a 
serious chill. 
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At once Cezanne, like his beloved Midi, exposed a sunny 
side. 'I can't tell you how good he has been to me/ wrote the 
convalescent Renoir after Cezanne's nursing had brought him 
back to life. He waxed lyrical about the cooking of Cezanne's 
mother, 'the ambrosia of the gods P One ought, he said, £ to 
eat and die'. 

He did not die but some time passed before he was fit enough 
to get on his feet again. It was whilst he lay in bed recuperat- 
ing, in the last week of February 1882, that messages came from 
Paris. Another Impressionist exhibition was to be held, a true 
Impressionist one. Would he rejoin? 
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Chapter Seven 

THE FIRST AND THE LAST 
1882 



The discussions which led to the seventh Impressionist 
exhibition were complicated and occasionally acrimoni- 
ous. The ball was set rolling by Caillebotte. He had 
seen the sixth exhibition with extreme dissatisfaction. He was 
very well aware that it was little more an Impressionist exhi- 
bition than the Salon. A pugnacious little man and loyal, he 
was not content to let things slide; he believed that his admired 
Renoir, Monet and Sisley were the true Impressionists and 
would not be content until they were exhibiting under the 
same roof once more. 

The resulting negotiations revolved about three distinct 
groups. First was Pissarro with his proteges Gauguin, Vignon 
and Guillaumin; second, Degas with his friends Raffaelli, Miss 
Cassatt and one or two others; third, Monet, Renoir, Sisley, 
Berthe Morisot and Caillebotte. The first and second groups 
were quite willing to make an exhibition as they had the pre- 
vious year. The leading spirits of the third group would have 
nothing to do with them. Caillebotte, then Durand-Ruel tried 
to arrange an amalgamation of the three; Caillebotte for the 
reasons already given, Durand-Ruel because he once again had 
a good stock of the genuine Impressionists and would benefit 
from an exhibition which included them all. 

Pissarro as usual became extremely active; he wrote long, 
vehement letters, he bustled about Paris calling on everyone 
concerned, a venerable, voluble figure. In Berthe Morisot's 
absence (she was wintering in Nice) Manet received him on her 
behalf. He reported the interview with an amusement re- 
flecting a certain satisfaction. 'That terrible man Pissarro has 
just paid me a visit about the forthcoming exhibition. These 
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gentlemen don't seem to be of one mind. Gauguin plays the 
dictator. Sisley, whom I have also seen, wants to know before 
he decides what Monet is going to do. Renoir is not yet in 
Paris. 5 

The amusement was slightly forced as all Manet's sparkle was 
forced in those days. By this time he was scarcely ever out of 
pain. But for this particular sally there was a particular 
reason beyond the daylong effort to dismiss the unthinkable. 
Pissarro had not approached him solely to enquire about 
Berthe Morisot and Manet was feeling anything but satisfied 
with his answer. 

Berthe Morisot agreed to exhibit; her amour propre was not 
formidable. Monet and Renoir took a strong line. They 
demanded that aU of the first two groups should withdraw 
except their leaders Pissarro and Degas. This would leave, 
in effect, the original Guerbois painters in an exhibition of 
their own. 

There was a good deal of plain speaking. 'With Monet, 
Sisley, Mile Morisot, Pissarro I will accept, but only with them. 
With the five of us, or six if one adds the elusive Degas, we 
should be able to make an exhibition which would be an 
interesting artistic manifestation . . . which has nothing to do 
with politics but is pure art.' So Renoir from his sick bed at 
L'Estaque. He was one of the very few men who from the first 
had regarded Pissarro as a form of menace, an attractive one 
but a menace nevertheless. Renoir abhorred politics of every 
kind, the politics of art groups and even more the intrusion 
of demagogy. Every time Pissarro began to talk about the 
common man and woman and the painter's duty to portray 
them, Renoir felt quite sick; as a painter pure and simple he 
demanded that he be allowed to paint regardless of considera- 
tions which to him had no bearing on art. The fact that he 
had painted such people again and again, had become indeed 
the supreme common life painter of the group, bore no weight 
with him; his work of this kind came from the heart not the 
head. He had never forgotten Pissarro's anarchist exhortations 
at the Guerbois. The present occasion seemed to justify all his 
earlier fears. If I exhibit with Pissarro, Gauguin and Guillau- 
min I might as well exhibit with anyone. A little more 
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encouragement and Pissarro will be inviting the Russian anar- 
chist Lavroff or some other revolutionary.' 

There was more than a little exaggeration in this, which can 
be put down to after-influenza depression and resentment at 
the attacks which followed his decision to enter for the Salon. 
Gauguin and Guillaumin were far removed from the revolu- 
tionary; they were concerned with painting as much as Renoir 
himself. Even Pissarro, radical socialist to his fingernails, had 
never allowed political views to influence his painting. 

Monet was at the same time being faced with a difficult 
decision. Pissarro pointed out with considerable heat and 
some justice that if he were forced to jettison his friends, Monet 
must jettison Caillebotte who had no more pretension — much 
less, Pissarro thought — to being an original Impressionist 
painter, or even a good one, than Gauguin, Vignon or Guillau- 
min. 

Monet struggled ponderously in the net of logic which his 
demand for the abstention of 'these gentlemen 9 — the phrase 
used punctiliously by Renoir and himself— had brought on his 
head. c If I am forced to separate myself from Caillebotte who 
is my friend, then Pissarro must separate from his . . . In 
any case it is understood that I exhibit only if Renoir does.' 

He then got down to the real cause of the trouble, RafTaelli 
and the rump of Degas' friends. 'If I am expected to take part 
in company with certain persons' — he would not even dignify 
them by name — 'then I must regretfully refuse to go any further 
in the matter.' 

The kernel of the dispute rested with Degas. He refused 
absolutely to be parted from RafTaelli, Pissarro refused to 
abandon Degas. Caillebotte gave up in despair. Only Dur- 
and-Ruel kept on. 

The final decision came from Gauguin. Gauguin knew his 
own mind, was not afraid to take the bull by the horns, named 
names fearle$sly. He wanted this exhibition. He was on the 
point of abandoning the Bourse for professional painting; he 
had made himself known with his splendid nude the previous 
year; he hoped to go ahead still further in the company of the 
great Impressionists. He brought the argument down to 
essentials. Degas, he told Pissarro, had 'a perverse spirit'. 
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The only sensible thing to do was to give him up; this would 
automatically rid them of Degas' camp followers. 



And so it was. Pissarro had come to respect Gauguin as a 
budding painter of note, as a man with money, as a man who 
put his finger firmly on facts. He was proud of him, perhaps a 
little in awe of him. He weakened. Degas retired in dudgeon, 
his friends with him. 

At the beginning of March the exhibition opened in the Rue 
St-Honore, the rent paid by Durand-Ruel. There were nine 
exhibitors, Renoir, Monet, Pissarro, Sisley, Berthe Morisot, 
Guillauinin, Gauguin, Vignon and Caillebotte. For the first 
and last time the true Impressionists were united in a show 
devoid of extraneous matter. This seventh Impressionist ex- 
hibition was the only one wholly deserving of the name. If 
the purist objected to the four 'friends' which a policy of com- 
promise had included, theobjection could scarcely be sustained. 
All were painting after the Impressionist manner. The two 
weakest, Caillebotte and Vignon, exhibited only a handful of 
pictures. Guillaumin was an original artist even if far from a 
great one. Gauguin, even wearing these unsuitable clothes, 
was a painter who commanded attention. At last Monet and 
Pissarro saw the dream come true, the dream they had striven 
after ever since an exhibition was first mooted nine years earlier, 
in 1873. The Golden Decade had to wait until it was at its 
end before the public could examine it in a single gallery. 

T found all the brilliant crowd of Impressionists busily hang- 
ing lots of canvases in an enormous hall/ Berthe Morisot's 
husband told her when the exhibition was being assembled. 
'Everyone was delighted to see me/ He had returned from the 
south to collect her pictures and forward news, and gave a 
little critique as soon as the show opened. 'Sisley is the best 
represented. He has come on amazingly. He has one canvas 
— a pond or canal surrounded by trees — which I think a true 
masterpiece. Pissarro is more uneven but has two or three 
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peasant women studies in landscapes which are far superior to 
Millet. Monet has some weak things side by side with splendid 
ones, especially winter landscapes. Renoir's painting of boat- 
men looks very good. 5 A little later: 'Edouard, who came to 
the exhibition this morning, says your pictures are among the 
best. 3 

He summed up after the first day. 'It is certain to be a 
success . . . Wolff was showing the exhibition to his friends 
and was full of praise. 3 He sent the newspapers to Berthe as 
soon as they were available, with further news. 'The Im- 
pressionists are doing well, especially Renoir and Sisley. 
Durand-Ruel gets 2000 francs for a Sisley . . . The very first 
day the admission totalled 950 francs . . . Duret, who knows 
what he's talking about, says this is the best exhibition your 
group has ever had.' 

He was right. Gone were the scoffing crowds and hostile 
critics of the first years, gone the tepid acceptance of the recent 
ones; Impressionism had arrived, the hall was filled with 
enthusiastic people, the painters were praised, their pictures 
sold. 



Tissarro 5 , Eugene Manet told his wife some time after the 
exhibition had been under way, 'asked Edouard to join in the 
exhibition. I have the idea that he hesitated a great deal. I 
know he now bitterly regrets his refusal.' 

It is more than a little sad that some irrelevance — Pissarro's 
overeagerness, an obsequious note in his voice, a sudden 
unusually violent twinge in Manet's leg — prevented this historic 
exhibition from offering the world a perfectly proportioned 
picture of the movement. As it was, few exhibitions have 
ever presented such riches. The true Impressionists, the land- 
scape painters Monet, Pissarro and Sisley, showed a full range 
of their work over the past ten years. They provided the 
audience with a bird's eye view of almost everything that was 
best in plein air painting. Renoir put up a fine and compre- 
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henslve collection illustrating his very personal aspect of Im- 
pressionism. The four of them together made up a show the 
like of which the fortunate Parisians of 1882 might never have 
seen for another thousand years. 

Nevertheless there were gaps. Degas should have been 
there. However slender the excuse for calling him an Im- 
pressionist painter, he was of them and with them and his work 
alone illuminated one facet of the modem attitude they ex- 
pressed. And if Degas, a hundred times more should Manet 
have been there. His claim was paramount and unchallenge- 
able. All had at one time or another acknowledged it by 
pleading with him to take the lead. For without him the 
Impressionist movement as it is known today could not have 
existed. 

Manet himself felt this. He had in his heart known it all 
along, hence the Guerbois jests and criticisms, hence the present 
bitter regrets. His change of front at this late hour also paid a 
notable compliment to his one-time followers: that the holder 
of the Legion d'Honneur and a second-class medal should 
think longingly of associating himself publicly with Impres- 
sionism was a tribute to the respectability it had won. His 
presence at the exhibition as the rightful leader of the Impres- 
sionists would have been no more than just and would have 
rounded off a remarkable page of history. 

He had, besides, the right of the great Impressionist painter. 
His Impressionist work, though fitful, was masterly. How 
masterly he demonstrated with perfect timing a few weeks later 
at the Salon — demonstrated too his unchangeable belief that 
good and honest work must inevitably find its way to the great 
art exhibition of the world. 

He showed the work he had been doing aU winter, one of the 
finest paintings he had ever made and one of the finest ex- 
amples of Impressionistic painting at its best. With the admis- 
sion and success of Un Bar aux Folies-Bergere — for it was hailed 
by critic and public alike — Manet proved the leadership he 
had denied, proved that Impressionism had won its way. 
Degas, refused both exhibition and Salon, could sneer to 
Rouart, 'Manet, stupid and sharp, nothing but a playing card, 
camouflage Spaniard, painter — at last one can see it all! 5 
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There was truth in this as in everything that hurts. It does not 
alter the fact that to the world, as to the Salon spectators of 
1882, this picture is a masterly exposition of Impressionist 
principles, a blend of fascinating interplay of light, superlative 
still-life painting, an honest unsentimental view of life as it was 
lived and — something which Manet alone could portray — a 
summary of this life in the expression of a single face and figure. 
Manet, however innocently and regretfully, had put Impres- 
sionism on its way; it was fitting that his last major act as 
painter was in the fullest sense of the word to bring it to its 
conclusion. 
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i. DISPERSAL 

after this seventh exhibition the painters went their 
Ljk several ways. Renoir had ceased to be an Impressionist 
JL Jl painter before the exhibition began. He freely acknow- 
ledged the fact when he realized it; already he disliked the 
dismissal of black and the bounding line. "Round about 
1883 a break occurred in my work/ he said later. C I had 
reached the end of Impressionism and had arrived at the 
certain knowledge that I neither knew how to paint nor to 
draw. In a word, I had reached an impasse. 5 How he got 
himself out of this impasse does not belong to a history of 
Impressionism. He was to pursue a different road — one could 
say, several roads — and was to win a greater fame than he had 
ever known in his Impressionist days. 

Monet and Sisley continued steadfastly on their road, the 
one with ever increasing success, the other sinking into the 
despair that Monet had known so often and for so many years. 
For Monet, Impressionism turned into Instantaneity, his loudly 
acclaimed 'Series' — of haystacks, poplars, Rouen cathedral — 
became more and more cerebral as his astonishing technique 
gained in power. His last great work, twenty years in the 
making, Les Nympheas, won enormous praise from the academic 
critics and the public. The young painters and his old friends 
took a different view; they admired the virtuosity but deplored 
the loss of spontaneity. The criticism caused Monet more pain 
than the praise gave pleasure. He withdrew increasingly into 
himself. He refused all honours. He was rarely seen outside 
his house and garden at Giverny. 

Sisley suffered the mortification of a steady decline from the 
peak* of 1882. His success at the exhibition turned out to be 
mainly a succes d'estime. He never gave up his Impressionist 
principles but his work changed. Perhaps he took himself too 
seriously, perhaps tried too hard. like Monet, his work lost 
charm; unlike Monet he had neither the eye nor the technical 
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skill to provide it with a compensating fascination. His last 
years were wretched. 

The gallant Pissarro, ever adventurous, turned to a new 
technique, of the young Seurat, which became known as Neo- 
Impressionism. In an exhibition, sometimes known as the 
eighth Impressionist exhibition, Pissarro showed canvases in 
the new form, a mass of stippling. He was to turn again from 
this. Never more was he to starve though never to achieve the 
fame or wealth of Monet or Renoir. But he was a happy- 
natured man; all five sons followed him in painting; he 
worked on, discovering new marvels, new heroes, till the day of 
his death. He lived to applaud the rise and acclamation of 
Cezanne and to see Post-Impressionism begin to eclipse the last 
remnants of the movement he had spent his life in furthering. 

There was no peaceful old age for Degas. He made one 
masterly picture after another in every kind of medium 
his ingenuity could devise. He was revered as the greatest 
draughtsman of his age but increasingly avoided as a man. 
He could confess his bad temper and contrary disposition and 
promise amendment but his nature was too much for him. 
He relapsed again and again. He deeply wounded Berthe 
Morisot shortly before her death in 1895 by a savage criticism 
of the long dead Manet. His tongue became ever sharper 
with the years and he in consequence ever more lonely. His 
punishment was heavy. The fate he had feared for so long 
moved on him. His sight failed. He had to abandon paint- 
ing. He turned to modelling dancers and women at their 
toilet, exquisite little figures in wax. Then that too grew 
beyond him. He descended into darkness. 



2. FINIS 

Paris. 1883. April 6. Manet can no longer walk. 
April 20. His left leg, become gangrenous, is amputated. 
April 30. His death. 

May. Berthe Morisot to her sister. c On his funeral day 
everyone who attended, instead of appearing indifferent as 
people usually are on such occasions, seemed to me like one 
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big family mourning one of their own. Expressions of 
sympathy have been intense and universal. His nature, 
so richly endowed, compelled the friendship of all. Be- 
sides, there was an intellectual charm, a warmth, a some- 
thing about him that I can't begin to define . * / 
Moret-sur-Loing. 1 889. January. Sisley is dying of 
cancer of the throat. He is penniless. 
January 29. Monet announces the death of Sisley to 
Geffroy : 'Poor Sisley asked me to go to see him a week ago. 
I went that day to receive his last farewell. Poor friend, 
poor children F 
March 1 7. Monet to Durand-Ruel: 'It would be very kind 
of you, since you have promised to look after the matter, if 
you could make sure that Degas will take part in the sale 
for the benefit of the Sisley children. The date of the sale 
is fixed for May 1 with viewing April 29 and 30; it will be 
composed of some canvases left by poor Sisley and others 
given by his friends and fellow workers. 5 
Eragny. 1903. November 12. Pissarro dies peacefully, 

surrounded by his family. 
Paris. 1912. Death of Degas' only friend, Rouart. Degas' 
house is pulled down and he is forced to move. 
191 7. The old man gropes his way along the streets of the 
wartime city. The streets are darkened for fear of air 
raids but the gloom is nothing to him for whom they are 
always dark. Day and night he wanders, eyes unseeing 
behind the dark glasses. He cannot forget the home he 
has lived and worked in. He cannot endure the new home 
which has only known his blindness and loss of independ- 
ence. He cannot work. He longs for death. 
September 27. Degas dies. 

September 30. Renoir to Durand-Ruel: This is a happy 
release for him and the people who look after him. 
Rather any kind of imaginable death than to live as he 

was. 9 . . 

Cagnes. 1894. Renoir has his first serious attack of arthritis. 
He announces it typically to Julie Manet: Tm caught; it's 
going to get me slowly but surely. 5 
19 10. He loses the use of both legs. Is confined to a 
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wheeled chair. 'Ah, but I'm a lucky beggar all the same; 
I can still paint.' 
191 2. He is completely paralysed. Regains use of arms 
but not of hands. Insists on painting. Every day 'put 
on my thumb' — brush fixed to hand by plaster — and 
continues to work. 

1 9 1 8. Arrival of Dedee, a new young model. He is imme- 
diately stirred to paint Les Nymphes, 2. nude study. 

19 1 9. At work until last week of November when he falls 
ill with pneumonia. 

December 3. Dies after whispering, 1 was just beginning to 
show some promise/ 

1920. January 17. Monet to Joseph Durand-Ruel: Toor 
Renoir, he has gone. This is a very great loss and a true 
grief to me.' 

Giverny. 1926. Monet is famous, wealthy but lonely. All 
his Impressionist friends are dead. He has become a 
rather bitter recluse. Publicly regrets his part in giving 
the name Impressionism to the world because in the so- 
called Impressionist group 'most of them were not true 
Impressionist painters 5 . 
December 5. He dies murmuring, C I wish I could die on a 
buoy. 9 At his wish is buried quietly in the village 'like 
a peasant'. 
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The principal architects of Impressionism have extended references, to include 

their inter-relationships and some of their more important canvases. Figures 

in italics denote quoted references from works in the Bibliography. 

BAZILLE, FRfiDfiRIG (184 1-70), comment on Manet, 70, Ms hero, 
72 ; Monet stays with, 98; nephew of Lejosne, home Meric/s/Lez, 
studies medicine, from Montpellier to Gleyre's, 122, with 
Renoir, Sisley & Monet, 123; to Chailly with Monet, 124, 
invites Renoir to studio & introduces Pissarro & Cezanne, 
125-6; after finals in Paris joins Monet at Honfleur, securing 
him family allowance & share of Paris studio, 130-2; poses 
at Chailly, 135, paints Monet in bed, 134; figure studies, 137, 
changes studio to left bank with Renoir after rowdy ball, 
leaving Camille to Monet, 138, aids both, 142-5; Courbet, 146; 
opposed to Salon, 147, 156: his family group, influenced by 
Monet's Dejeuner, accepted in '68, 150: 'Monet is greater than 
us all', 151; light-hearted good mixer, 129, 13 1-2, 164-5; 
166; joins Zouaves, 169, killed in battle, 171, 173: 193,237, 255, 
2 73> 277; The Artist's Studio (1870), 162 

CfiZANNE, PAUL (1839-1906), at Guerbois, 17-19; up from Aix 
with Zola, studies Manet, 52, 54, 63, 69, 76-7 ; meets Pissarro in 
'63, 95-6, 98, both brought to meet Renoir by Bazille, 125-6; 
brings Solari, 131; friend of Guillemet, 144, 147; monotonous 
rejection by Salon, 156, 164-5; drops in at Bazille's, 163; with 
Hortense at L'Estaque in '70, 169; their son born, 175; with 
Pissarro at Pontoise, 176, 186, 188-9, 193; moves to Auvers, 
195, 198; Pissarro's protege, 210, accepted by Salon, 211, 214; 
retires to Aix, 215; canvases at Tanguy's seen by Chocquet, 
222; Manet's dislike, 235-6, 239; in 3rd Imp. Ex., 245, portrait 
of Chocquet, 246-8; back at Pontoise with Pissarro, 249-50, 
257; influence of Zola, 266-7; Pontoise again, this time with 
Gauguin, 269-71; Renoir joins him at L'Estaque, 278-9; 
Pissarro's faith in, 288; his 'sensation 9 , 63, 148 
Pictures: La Maison du Pendu & La Maison da Pere Lacroix, 197 

DEGAS, EDGAR-H-G. (1834-1917), son of Pierre-Auguste de Gas, 
banker from Naples, & Celestine Musson from New Orleans, 
born & educated in Paris, 75 ; sharp-tongued, Rouart his only 
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friend, copies in Cabinet des Estampes, 76, always drew 
beautifully, meets his god Ingres at Barcias' Studio, 77; works 
under his pupil Lamothe before entering Ecole B-A., haunts 
galleries in Rome & Florence, staying with Aunt BellelH, con- 
cerned with line (Botticelli), 78-9, many admirable self- 
portraits & others; effeminate, in contrast to Manet, 79-80; 
misanthropic, love of music, dissecting eye, unimaginative, 80; 
sketches at race-course & Opera; through Fantin & Bracque- 
mond, introduction to Manet & Jap. art, 82-3; at Guerbois 
with Manet, meets Guys & Duranty, 83, Zola, 84, from '68 
work changes (Clouet, Holbein), quarrel over portrait of 
Suzanne Manet, 84-5 ; increasing fondness for theatre & ballet 
(Dihau portraits), 86; at home in Morisot & Stevens soiries, 
87, & cafes, 88; verbal duels at Guerbois, 89-90; stays in Paris, 
joins artillery, 1 70, c a bit mad' (Duranty), 1 73 ; letter from New 
Orleans, 176-71 caustically happy at return to cafe* life at 
Guerbois in '73, 18 1-5; opposite pole to Renoir, 184; D-Ruel 
buys, 188, 196; ballet dancers, 188; 'painting a conventional 
art', 192-3; making history after his fashion, as opposed to 
Monet & Renoir, 201 ; Foyer de Danse after return from U.S.A., 
visit from Edmond de Goncourt, 202-31 agrees to exhibit with 
Impressionists taking Manet's place, 207-10; Examen shown, 
2 1 1, & dismissed by a wag, 214; gone far & fast from orthodoxy 
before 2nd Exposition de Peinture, 228-9 ; praise for his Family 
Office at New Orleans & his laundresses, 231; knew his critics, 
331; influenced by japonnaiserie, 233; claimed double form of 
realism, 239-42; views opposed to Monet & Pissarro, 244-6, 
finally accepts name of Impressionist, & C6zanne, for 3rd Ex., 
245-6 (261); troubles, 246; solicits Gauguin, 249; introduces 
Mary Cassatt for 4th, 259; draws poses for Halevy's Cigale, 
260; with Pissarro calls for 6th Ex., in Caillebotte's will, 269; 
again differences of opinion with Monet, 268-9; eyes per- 
manently shielded by blue glasses, 271 ; heads one of 3 groups 
at 7th Ex., 280-3; retires from 8th in dudgeon, 283, & Salon, 
281 ; greatest draughtsman of his age, has to abandon painting 
through sight failure, 288; house demolished after Rouart's 
death, in 1912, 289; longs for death & dies 27 Sept. 1917, 289; 
& Ingres, 76-8, 80, 84, 235, 249; & Manet, 16, 53, 65, 79-82, 
89-90, 99, *55> i64> 166, 170, 174, 177, 192-3, 207, 235, 245, 
285-6; & Monet, 190, dislike of, 193, 201, 208, 219, 267-8 
Pictures: Bains de Mer & Carlo Pellegrini, 241; Dame aux Chry- 
santhimes, 82-3; Foyer de Danse, 211; Jeunes Filles Spartiates 
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(Courtauld), 80; Repetitions de Douse, 202; Mile Fiocre, 85; 
Manets, 84; La Toilette, 265 

GUILLAUMIN, ARMAND (1841-1927), young civil servant, 
meets Pissarro at Suisse, 96; professional painter, 100, 147, 188, 
193; at Pontoise, 196, 210-11, 245, 251, 280-3 

MANET, &DOUARD (1832-83), son of Auguste, bom in Paris, 
23 Jan. 1832, 2 younger brothers, educated at College Roliin, 
23, with life-long daemon Antonin Proust, early visits to Louvre, 
preoccupation with Spanish masters, 24, 36, 41 ; Baudelaire on, 
55, 60; fails naval exam & sent to Rio, back in '49 to enter 
Couture's studio, 25; theoretical prize pupil, 26, rows over 
models, 27-8; influence of Baudelaire, 30-3, 42-3; studio in 
Rue Lavoisier after 6 years with Couture, 34-5; Grand Tour 
with parents (Vienna inc.), ends in affaire with Suzanne 
LeenofF, 36-7; meets Delacroix & Fantin in '57, 38; Buveur 
£ Absinthe fails '59 Salon, 49; paints Mme Brunet, shock of 
studio rat's suicide, moves to Rue de la Victoire, 40-1 ; realistic 
Guitarrero causes stir at '61 Salon (2 accepted), 43-4, & at 
Brasserie, new admirers, 44-5, social leanings ever upper- 
most, 46-8; father's death enriches him, exhibits at Martinet's 
prior to '63 Salon, 48-9, where all 3 rejected, 50, but shown at 
Refuses, where Le Bain (later Dejeuner sur VHerbe) heralds shock 
tactics of Olympia in '65 Salon, 56-7, 58-61 ; sits for Fantin's 
Hommage groups (162-3), summer of '64 on Norman coast 
after Salon acceptance, 55, confusion with Monet, 56; meets 
Duret in Madrid after Zola's salutary letter, 61-2; rejected 
by '66 jury, Zola his champion, 62-3; from Bade to Guerbois 
with Degas & Duranty, 64-5; does not submit for '67 Salon, 
builds Pont d'Alma pavilion in World's Fair, 65-6, 146; again 
pilloried, 66-7; admires Morisot canvas in Salon, 67, & paints 
her & Zola, 'his success is complete', 68; to London after 
summer on coast, paints Berthe in Le Balcon, accepted, 69-74; 
Impressionist in essence, problem of pkin air discussed at 
Guerbois, 73; exhibits at Union Artistique, notice by Duranty 
leads to face-slapping & duel, 15-19, 74; establishes dissident 
group at Guerbois, 83, 89-90; meets Monet, 140; in '69 Salon, 
_J55 ; technique admired by Monet & Pissarro, 163-4, yet major 
differences, 166, 192-3, 205, 207; served in Paris during siege, 
jyo, 172 before joining wife in Pyrenees, 172; objects to 
Cezanne, 210, 235; with Monet at Argenteuil, paints family in 
garden, 218, joined by Renoir, solicits help from Wolff, 219-20; 
himself responds to Monet's desperate appeal, 223, 251-2; 
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Duret, 230, 233, studio show after Salon rejection, 235; link 
with Degas, 239-40; refuses leadership, 245; first Salon accept- 
ance of Impressionist work {La Seine a Argenteuil, 218), 265; 
retires to BeUevue for rheumatic cure, 266; mortally ill, 
awarded Salon medal for Pertuiset portrait, but paints another 
Impressionist picture at house at Versailles, 274-5 ; letter from 
Renoir on award of Legion d'Honneur, 276; painting, he forgot 
pain, 281, regrets refusal to join Pissarro but Bar aux Folies- 
Bergere (Courtauld) a masterpiece of Impressionist principles in 
'82 Salon, 284-6; dies after amputation of left leg, Apr. 1883. 
& Astruc, 45, 51, 54^3~4; & Baudelaire, 41-3, 47-8, 53, 55,60-2; 
& Cezanne, 52, 54, 63-4; & Courbet, 33-5, 44-7, 129, 145-6; 
& Legos, 47, 80-2, 84-5, 89-90, 155, 164, 166, 1 70-1, 192-3, 
207, 227-8, 237-9, 285, 288; & Monet, 66, 73, 132, 140-2, 
216-17, 223, 235-6; & Proust, 24, 27-9, 32, 33, 34, 37, 49, 51, 66; 
'never quite vulgar', 79; portrait of, 266, honoured by, 276; 
& Renoir, Bazille the go-between, 164, 204, 217-19, 265-6, 276; 
& Zola, 46, 54, 62-5 66-71, 98-9 
Some Pictures: Le Bain (The Picnic or Le Dejeuner sur I'Herbe), 
49/-51, 54-5, 64; 71,81, 2i6;LeBalcon, 69-70;!^ BonBock, 189; 
Le Buveur d' Absinthe, 39, 65; Le Fifre, 62 ; Lola de Valence, 48-9; 
La Musique aux Tuileries (Tate), 41, 42, 81, 129; Olympia, 55-8, 
62; 64, 81, 216; La Promenade, 265-6 
MONET, CLAUDE (1 840-1 926), born Paris, son of a grocer who 
soon joined b.-on-law at Le Havre; spoilt & self-willed, ran 
wild on Norman coast, 104; early success of caricatures leads 
to constant support of Aunt Lecadre, 105, 118; meets Boudin 
c paint directiy & on the spot 5 , 106-8; to Paris on Father's 
allowance, 109; his gods led him from B.-A. to landscape, 
with Pissarro to paint on Marne, no; 18 months' service in 
Algiers, meets Jongkind on return, 1 1 1-13 ; Renoir at Gleyre's, 
114, 123-4; to Louvre with, 125; enthuses landscape group, 
Bazille, Renoir, Sisley, 124-6; conventional colours, 127; 
joined by Bazille at Honfleur, 128; they share studio, 130-1 ; at 
Chailly, 132-3; seascapes accepted by '65 Salon, confusion with 
Manet, 132, 56; noticed by Courbet, who brought Corot, 133-4; 
to Deauville & Trouville, 135-6; inspired by Daubigny, 1st 
plein air on Oise, back to Chailly & Paris to work on huge & 
important Dejeuner sur Vherbe, 137; meets Camille, her portrait 
in Salon, 139; rents Ville d'Avray cottage, watched by Courbet, 
141; poverty after birth of Jean (Bazille's godson), 145; 
Cezanne & his 'sensation', 148; Houssaye's praise & purchase, 
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149; Salon rejection — honesty of vision — thrown out by land- 
lady at Fecamp, 151-3 ; Impressionist emerging, 154; Gaudlbert 
to the rescue, to Bougival after Salon rejection, 156-7; desperate 
appeal to Bazille for paint 8c funds, 157-255; joined by Renoir 
at La Grenouiliere, 160-2; with Gaudlbert support, back to 
Seine before '70 Salon, figures in Bazille's Studio , 163; semi- 
starvation after further rejection, 165; to London, Sept. '70, 
Daubigny introduces D-Ruel, 170; who exhibits him & 
promises to buy, 171 ; struck by Turner & Gonstable, paints in 
parks, 172; Daubigny invites him to Holland, 174, brings 
studies back to Paris in Jan. '72, 175; returns to Holland before 
settling at Argenteuil, 175, 186, 195, 198; meets Gaillebotte 8c 
builds botin, 188-9; "instant impression' of photography related 
to vibrations of light & sensations, 190-1, 199; impressionist 
studies of Paris, 201; encouraged by prices at Hoschede 
auction, calls for group exhibition, 204-5, 253; Impression — 
Sunrise 8c its effects, 213-14, 244; years of persistent worry, 
216-19, 222, over Camille, 222-3, respite, 236; paints Gare 
St-Lazare, 242; help from Manet in Jan. '78, 251-2, moves 
pregnant Camille to Vetheuil, 252 ; more begging letters, 254-6; 
not at 4th Imp. Ex., 258; but 3 outstanding exhibits, 259; 
chooses Salon rather than 5th, 263-5; 'I am & always shall be 
an Impressionist', 267; Mme Hoschede looks after children 
when Camille dies, 268, & takes him in, 274; draws money 
from D-Ruel in '8i, 274; full range at 7th Imp. Ex., 283-5; 
Impressionism turned to Instantaneity in series of haystacks, 
Rouen cathedral & water-lilies, refuses all honours, 287; sees 
dying Sisley, 289; dies 5 Dec. 1926, 'I wish I could die on a 
buoy', 290 
..Influences! Boudin, 106-8, no, 112, 125, 151, 160-1, 175, 185, 
190, 191: Courbet, 127, 133-4, 135-42, I4 6 > 160-1: Daubigny, 
136-7, 165: Jongkind, 111-13, 125, 136, 161, 185 

8c Bazille, 98, 129-34, 137-8, 142-4, 147-% 157-8,1 62-4; 'Monet 
is stronger than all of us 5 , 147, c is greater than us all', 151 

Gaillebotte, at Argenteuil, 188-9, 194, 198, 216, true friend, 223, 

257-8 
Cezanne, 148, 165, brings Chocquet to lunch & stay to marvel, 222 
Degas, continued dislike of, 193, never accepted, 204, 207-8, 269, 

280 
Durand-Ruel, introduced by Daubigny, 170-1, faith in, 187-8, 

195-6 . 

Gaudlbert, commissions portrait of wife, 148; 153, i57~°* x 5 2 
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Manet, 26, 56, 127, 140, 141, 152, 217-19, 223, 251-2, 256, 284 
Pissarro, 95-6, 98, 102-3, 125-6, 147, 160-2, 172, 190-3, 194-5, 

*99> 205-9, 244-6, 261-3, 282-3 
Renoir, 114, 124-66, 141, i^g, 191, 198-9, 201, 218-19, 265-6, 272 
Signac, receives short answer as would-be pupil, 267; 236, 253 
Sisley, 124-66 passim, 190, encouraged, 199-200, 202, 209-10, 

219, 221 
Zola, raves over Camille, 139, financial aid, 223-4, 227, volte-face, 

266 
Some Pictures: 

Bvd des Capucines, 211 ; Camille, painted in 4 days, 138-42, 150, 
x 57> I ^5? 233; Le Dejeuner sur VHerbe, too big to carry, 133, 
Bazille poses for at Chailly, 137, Courbet watches, 138; Femme 
dans un Jardin, Printemps, 222-3; Femmes au Jardin, Camille 
poses for all 4, 140-2, rejected, 143, 156; La GrenouilUre, 
I 59 _ 6i> 198-9, 272; Pavots sauvages, 198; Vetheuil, 259; Z aan ^ am y 
Le Moulin a, 1 74 
MORISOT, BERTHE (1841-95), one of 3 daughters of bourgeois 
family living in Passy, Manet charmed by her Salon canvas, 67, 
introduced by Fantin, 67-8; his portrait of, 69, 70-1 ; painting 
at Lorient, 72, gives picture to Manet, who hangs impressionist, 
72-3, paints her in Paris, 73; in Salon, 133; to Cherbourg in 
war, 173-4, k a °k to Paris July '71, 175; Salon in May, 176; 
informed by Degas & Manet, 193; works in garden at Passy 
& Maurecourt, (Cackecache & Chasse aux Papillons), 200-1, 
agrees to exhibit with landscapists, 207, on committee of 1st 
Imp. Ex., 209, exhibits Le Berceau, 200, 211, 214, 215; engaged 
to Eugene Manet, 217, married, 219; obtains highest price 
at Drouot auction, 221; in England, 227, 249; Wolff on 232, 
233 c we are being discussed 5 , pregnant, drops out of 3rd Ex. 
257, 261, 264-5; at Bougival, 271, 1, of Wight, 273, N.Y. letter 
from Manet, 276; at Nice, 280-1; 283, 288-g 
PISSARRO, CAMILLE (1830-1903), born in Danish W. Indian 
island of St-Thomas, son of Creole mother & father of 
Portuguese-Jewish descent, sent at n to Lycee Savary in 
Paris for 7 years, haunting Louvre before return home at 17, 
91; passion to paint overcomes filial piety, sweet-natured, 
hates social inequality, goes to Venezuela with Fritz Melbye, 
92, returns to Paris in '55 on father's allowance, shares studio 
with Anton Melbye, goes to Corot as pupil, 93, atheism & 
anarchism unsuspected, 94; short time at B-A., then Suisse, 
Landscape in '59 Salon praised by Astruc, infectious ad- 
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vocacy for landscape leads to Monet & GuiEaumin retinue to 
Marne & Seine, 95, no; Cezanne at Suisse in '61; rejected 
by Salon, son by Julie Vellay '63, 3 in Refuses, 96; 'pupil of 
Gorot' in both '64-65 Salon, nomadic life till '66, sheltered 
by Piette, 97; brings Cezanne to Monet in Bazille's studio, 
paints at Fontainebleau, loses confidence in Corot, settles at 
Pontoise with family of 3 after praise from Zola, 98; paints 
Hermitage, best-loved bdg, 'Are shadows always black?', 99; 
rejected in '67, driven with GiiiUaumin to paint window 
blinds, loses Julie's sympathy; to Oise with Daubigny, who 
champions 2 '68 Salon canvases of Pontoise, meets Gachet, 
100; does not sell, accepts Pere Martin's pitiful price, changes 
palette progressively, 101 ; in *6g moves from Oise to Seine, no 
modester man of genius, finds Monet & Renoir in nearby 
Bougival, 102; Impressionism born, 103; joins Monet's land- 
scape group, 125-6; defends Monet vs Manet, 142; Guillemet 
his friend, 144, 145, 147-8, 150; moves to Louveciennes, 156, 
162, escapes from, 169, 174; c use only 3 primary colours & 
their derivatives', 160; passionate defence of phin air, 164; 1,450 
canvases destroyed by Prussians, who convert his cottage into 
slaughter-house, 170; 2 canvases in D-RuePs Bond St Ex., 
Dec. '70; joins half-sister in London, marries Julie, 171 ; visits 
galleries with Monet, letter from Beliard, 172-3, & Duret, 
leaves for Louveciennes, July '71, 174; to Pontoise one year 
later, joined by Cezanne & family, 176, 187-8; unquenchable 
fire of youth makes him" leader of younger men, begetter of 
new theories at Guerbois on emergence of photography, 189- 
935 ? 73 happiest year for Impressionists, 5 canvases fetch good 
auction price, 194, settles bills, bought by D-Ruel, 195-6; 
simple methods of instruction to GuiUaumin, Beliard, Vignon, 
& Cezanne at Pontoise, 196-8; "colour is form', 199; effect on 
Sisley, 200, 224; admired by Duret, 205; twofold problem over 
1st Ex., 206-9; includes 3 proteges, 210-14; retires to Pontoise, 
215; penniless, to Piette at Montfoucault, 219; painted rapidly, 
225; humbles himself to importunate Julie, does not influence 
sons vs painting career, works miracles, 226; heart & soul for 
2nd Ex., 227, 231, 236, 238; easily cast down, 243, 244-6; 
meets Gauguin, 248-9; with Renoir & Sisley decorates Murer's 
restaurant, 250-1; true Impressionist, 253-4, 256-8, 259-65; 
bought by D-Ruel, 268; C I dread a repetition of the past', 269; 
with Degas calls for 6th Ex., Spring '81, 269; entertains 
Cezanne & Gauguin at Pontoise, 270-1 ; heads 1 of 3 groups 
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for 7th, 280-2; 9 exhibitors, 283, Manet refuses, 284; turns to 
new technique, 288; dies peacefully at Eragny, 12 Nov. 1903, 
289 
Some Pictures: 1,450 canvases destroyed by Prussians, 170; Gelee 
blanche, 211; L 'Hermitage, 99, London, 171; Pontoise ('68), 100; 
La Route de Rocquencourt ('71), 174; La Route d'Ennery ('77), 265 
RENOIR, PIERRE-AUGUSTE (1841-1919), born at Limoges, 
father a tailor, sent out to work at 13, 115, to warehouse in 
Paris where he painted decorations on china, earned him nick- 
name of C M. Rubens', old workman encourages him to take up 
oils, 1 1 6-1 7; to B-A. under Gleyre in '62, 117; above all a 
colourist, 119; enjoyed life & no part so much as painting, 120; 
friendly with Sisley, 121, & Monet, 123; sturdy resistance to 
Gleyre, 124; 1st offering to Salon painted in Bazille's studio, 
125, where he meets Pissarro & Cezanne, 126, & Diaz at 
Barbizon, 127-8; with Monet to Chailly & on to Mario tte, 133, 
135; painted at great speed, 139; still at Bazille's studio, 142; 
almost incapable of painting a bad picture, 145; rejected for 
Salon in '66 & '67, paints varied canvases, 146; continues 
working for it, 149, till hint of future in Lise 9 150; accepted, 151, 
joins parents at Ville d'Avray, 152, back to Bazille's, 154, one 
attempt atplein air in winter, 154; detested 'playing the martyr', 
156, 157, 'almost always at Monet's', 158-9, Impressionism 1st 
demonstrated on balcony at La Grenouillere, 160-2 ; in Bazille's 
famous study of his studio, 162; bored by politics, 163-4, 
drain on Bazille, 165-6; serves with Cuirassiers, 169, no news 
of, 173, back in Paris, autumn '71, 175, rejected by Salon in 
May, visits Monet at Argenteuil, 1 76 ; meets D-Ruel early in '83, 
with Sisley at Louveciennes, 188, continues to send to Salon, 
189; prospers as never before in '73, has 1st Paris studio, still 
aided by Edmond, 194; joins Monets at Argenteuil, sails on 
river with Caillebotte, many canvases, 1 98-9, Impressionism with 
Monet in Paris streets, 201; cheerful Catholicism grates on 
Monet & Pissarro, 205, never cared for idea of group, 208, 
but joins committee for 1st Ex., 209, 211 ; sought commissioned 
portraits, 216; introduces Monet to Aubry-Vitets, paints por- 
traits, sells La Loge, 217, angers Manet by painting same group 
as Monet, 218; idea of Hotel Drouot auction ends in farce, 
119-20; commission to paint Mme Chocquet, 221 ; visits to 
Sisley, 224; versatile, liveliest of 4, helps friends, sells 5 pictures 
to Chocquet, 226-7, meets Charpentier, 227; Wolff on, 232; 
rents house in Montmartre, paints La Balangoire & Le Bal au 
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Moulin, 237; demonstrates 2 themes, 238-9; several great 
canvases in 3rd, 246; Incites & aids Riviere In dally news sheet, 
247-8; again presses for sale of unsold canvases, 249; Murer 
another source of revenue, 250-1; defection, still with eye on 
Salon, 252-3, 256-7, 259; Buret's pamphlet, 253; introduces 
Monet to Gharpentier, 254; influence over La Vie Moderne, 
261-4; Impressionist picture in '79 Salon, 265-6; B-Ruel 
Caillebotte's purchases, 268-9; to Algiers, & Bougival, 'I never 
know what I shall do next 5 , 271; 2 famous pictures, 272-3; 
refusing Buret's trip to England, marries AHne Charlgot & 
goes south, 273, honeymoon to Capri, 276, Rome, Naples & 
Venice, 277, & from Marseilles to Cezanne at L'Estaque, 
278-9; letter on 7th Ex. terms, 281-2, sells well, 263-4; ceased 
to be an Impressionist before 7th, 'break in my work about '83', 
287; fame & wealth, 288; 1st serious attack of arthritis leads 
to complete paralysis, dies whispering C I was just beginning to 
show promise', Bee. 19 19, 290 
Some Pictures: La Canardiere, igS\ Le Dejeuner des Canotiers, 272; La 
Danse a Bougival and La Loge (Courtauld), 211, 217; La petite 
baigneuse blonde, 277; Le Printemps (Courtauld), 238 
SISLEY, ALFREB (1839-99), of English descent, prosperous & 
sympathetic parents, entered at B-A., 121, quiet & serious, with 
Renoir & Bazille at Gleyre's, 122-3, I2 4~5> to Chailly with 
Monet, in '64, never to swerve from landscape, 126, 128, 132, 
134 (after sailing down Seine to Le Havre), 135; 2 In Salon of 
'66, 139; marries, paints after Corot at Fontainebleau, 143-4, 
145, 147, 149, weak sense of composition, 143, leads to Salon 
rejection In '69, 155; with Monet verifies Pissarro's c no such 
thing as a black shadow', 161 ; to London with Baubigny in 
July '70, 169, introduced to B-Ruel by Monet, 171, 173, back 
in Paris end '71, 175, visits Monet at Argenteuil, 175-6; purest 
of landscapists, seldom used figures, 186; at Louveciennes, 188, 
introduced to Caillebotte, 189; effect of photography, 190; 
moves away from Corot, 193; in B-Ruel catalogue, 196; pre- 
fers to work alone, 199, 202; in Hoschede's auction, 204; ad- 
mired by Buret, 205, 256, by Berthe Morisot, 207; on com- 
mittee of 6, 209, 211, his La Seine a Port-Marly in 1st Ex., 211 ; 
borrows fare to England, 215-16, 219, 221, Ulnondation a 
Port-Marly a true reflection of the artist, 224, 225-6, in 2nd, 
228; back to England, 236, formidable pride, 237; with Monet 
& Pissarro, representative of 1st of 3 impressionist themes, 238; 
at least 1 great canvas in 3rd, 246, 250, 253; Buret finds 
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purchaser for a group of Landscapes, 256; submits to Salon 
again, 257; not in 4th Imp. Ex., 259, 264; D-Ruel's character- 
istic aid, 268-9; follows Berthe Morisot to I.o.W., back to 
Moret, with new confidence, 273; under Caillebotte's aegis, in 
3rd group at 7th Imp. Ex., 280-1, one of 9, 283-4; steady 
decline from peak of '82, 287-8, dies at Moret early in '89, 
289 
IMPRESSIONISM: born when Pissarro & Monet came together, 
103; genesis, 146-7, Manet buys Berthe Morisot's '69 seascape, 
72-3; first demonstrated in action at La Grenouillere in '69, 
1 60-1; Monet's Impression — Sunrise in '72 gives name, (in 1st 
Ex.), 213-14; Renoir, 159, & group spirit, 166 

Impressionist Exhibitions: 1st. Committee of 6, opened prior to Salon 
in rent-free Nadar's studio, 15 Apr. 1874, at 31 Bvd des Capu- 
cines, 27 in all, as Soc. anon, des Artistes peintres, sculpteurs & 
graveurs, 209-11; canvases, 211; criticism, 212-14, 221 

2nd. Apr J 76, "Exposition de Peinture', 229, at Durand-RuePs rent- 
free Rue Le Peletier gallery, 227, exhibitors reduced by one 
third, 228, Degas' daring innovations, 228-9; criticism, 230-7; 
Manet's avoidance of, 235; respite for Monet, 235-6; Renoir 
outstanding, 238-9; Degas' unsentimental approach, 240-1 

3rd. Apr.' 77, Caillebotte pays rent for rooms in same street, 243; 
first use of official name, Degas' position, 244-5 1 Chocquet a 
daily visitor, 247-8; Gauguin buys, 248-9; depression follows, 
250-2; aftermath, 259 

4th. Pressed for by Monet but not held, defection of Renoir, 252, 
Sisley's position, 253; Duret's Les Peintres impressionnistes a 
substitute, 253-4; adverse effect of Hoschede auction 254; 
Renoir's No to Pissarro, 256; Sisley, Manet, Morisot out, 257; 
Monet not at opening, 258; exhibitors reduced to 15, 259. Apr. 
3 yg, Avenue de 1' Opera, Degas wins point for "Independent' 
as title, 259; 'We are saved', on threshold of victory, 260-1 

5th. Renoir cause of split, 261 ; Degas' dislike of, 264; Pissarro, a 
juster man, combines with Caillebotte & insists on Gauguin's 
inclusion. Apr. *8o 3 Rue des Pyramides, too many gaps, above 
all Monet's, 265 

6th. Called for by Pissarro & Degas, accused of trouble-making 
by Caillebotte, 269, who withdraws, 270; less impressionist, 
apart from Pissarro, at Bvd des Capucines, Apr. '#/, impressive 
Gauguin nude, 270 

7th. Mar. '82, Rue St-Honore, a success, 283; 3 distinct groups, 
280, Gauguin's final decision after much discussion, 281-2; 9 
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exhibitors, Edmond Manet's report to wife, painters praised, 
pictures sold, 283-4 
8th. Amorphous, Pissarro tries Seurat's Neo-Impressionism & 
lived to see Cezanne's Post-Impressionism eclipse remnants of 
his movement, 288 



Academie Suisse, Quai des Or- 
fevres: Manet at, 36; Pis- 
sarro & Cezanne at, 95-7, 
125: in 

Academy of Fine Arts (Beaux- 
Arts), 26, 29, 77, 109 

Aix-en-Provence, 52, 125, 186 

Algiers: Monet, in Chasseurs 
d'Afrique, 111-13; Renoir, 
271 

Anthony, Mere & Pere, at 
Marlotte, 133, 137 

Argenteuil/s/Seine, 176, 188, 
195, 217-18, 222, 235, 265, 
272 

Arosa, Gustave, banker, Gau- 
guin's godfather, 248 

Artiste, L% 148 

Astruc, Zacharie, poet, sculptor 
& critic, 17, 45; faith in 
Manet, 51, 54, 65; praises 
Pissarro, 95-6, 101, 150; 
meets Berthe Morisot, 176 

Aubry-Vitets, at Argenteuil, 217 

Auvers/s/Oise, 98, 100, 195, 

197 

Balleray, Cte Albert de, 36 
Ballu, Inspector, Beaux-Arts, 

247 
Barbizon School, 126-7, 187, 206 
Barrias' Studio, 77 
Batignolles (quarter), 47, 153, 

162, 165; Group, 83, 163-4, 

187-8, 213, 216 
Baudelaire, Charles, poet & 



critic, 24, on Salon, 30-1, 
4 1-3 ; high praise for Manet, 
42, 48-9, 52, 53, 55, 60, 
61-2, 1 25 ; Les Fleurs du Mai, 
42, 57, 64; articles in Le 
Figaro, 83-4 
Beaux-Arts, Ecole des, 25, 29, 
78, 81, 106, 109-10, 113-14, 
1 18-19, 121-2, 135, 145; 
Institut des, 18-9, 29, 38, 

57 

Beliard, pupil of Pissarro, 172, 
195-7, 210 

Bellelli, Baron, 75; Baroness 
(nee Laure Degas), 78 

Bellevue, 178 

Bellio, Dr. de, collector, 188, 
204, 216, 222, 249 

Blemont, Emile, critic, 230 

Bordeaux, 169, 172 

Bosc, guitarist, 53 

Botticelli (Degas), 79 

Boucher, 116, 129, 277 

Boudin, Eugene (1824-98), in- 
terest in young Monet at Le 
Havre, 106-8, no, who 
introduces Jongkind, 112- 

H3> !*5; *35-6> 151, l6 4; 

to Brussels in '70, 170, 175, 

185, 190, 191 
Bougival/s/Seine, 102, 156-7, 

161, 224, 271, 273 
Botdogne/s/Mer, 61, 170, 175, 

206 
Bracquemond, F61ix, engraver, 

friend of Manet & Degas, 
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8 1, introduces latter to 
Japanese art, 82, in 1st Imp. 
Ex., 210 
Brunet family, 39; Manet's por- 
trait of Mme B., 85 
Brussels, 61, 170, 175, 206 
Burty, Philippe, critic, 230 

Cafes: de Bade, Manet's table at, 
48, 64, 141-2 
Guerbois, Avenue de Clichy, 
change over to in '67, 1 3-19, 

6 4"5> 72-4> 8 3"4> 88 -9°> 
100, 153-5, 160-3, l8l " 6 > 
i9*> !93> 200, 205, 235, 
241-3, 244-5, 267, 270, 281, 
285 
Brasserie, Rue des Martyrs, 
42, 44-6, 109-10, 125, 133, 

J 53 

Nouvelle-Athenes, replaces Guer- 
bois, 242-3, Gauguin at, 
249, 251, 269-71 
Tortoni's (Cafe Riche), 37 

Gagnes, Renoir at, 289 

GaUlebotte, Gustave, marine en- 
gineer turned painter & 
collector, 188-9, meets 
Monet, 194, 204, 216, 220, 
222-3, 227, Bequest to 
Louvre, 242, 249; rouses 
Monet, 257: energy, 259, 
260, on river with Renoir, 
261 (in Dejeuner des Cano- 
tiers), 272 ; 264, refuses to go 
on, 269, 270, 280, 282, 283 

Camille, Monet's model, mis- 
tress & wife, 138-40, 142-4, 
to Paris with son, 149, not 
accepted by family, 152-3, 
good mother, 158, 16 1-2, 
169, Manet takes to & 



paints at Argenteuil, 217- 
218, though mortally ill, sits 
for Femme dans un Jardin, 
222-4, with Hoschedes, 236, 
242, again pregnant, 250-2, 
2nd son born, 254-5, dying, 
263, 267, 272, 274 

Capri, Renoir's honeymoon on, 
276-7 

Carjat, Etienne, photographer, 
131, 190 

Cassatt, Mary, Degas' American 
protegee, 259, 263, 269; 
exhibits, 280 

Castagnary, J.-A., critic, 17, 
staunchest, 45, 57, 96, 100- 
101, 150 

Chailly-en-Biere, 124, 126-7, 
1 3 1-8, 149 

Champfleury (pseud. J-F-F. Hus- 
son), on Courbet, 45, & 
Manet, 47-8, 52, novel, 45 

Champigny/s/Marne, 95 

Chardin, 116, 145 

Charigot, Aline (Mme Renoir), 
272-8 

Charivari, Le, 213, 221, 247 

Charpentier, Georges, publisher, 
commissions Renoir, 237, 
252, 254, 262-3, 268, 271; 
family portraits, 252; Mme 
C. & her Children, a Salon 
favourite, 257, 261 

Chermevieres/s/Marne, 97 

Cherbourg, 173-4 

Chocquet, Victor, Customs Offi- 
cer, collector of Delacroix, 
commissions Renoir to 
paint his wife, 221, 226-7; 
meets Cezanne, 222, his 
portrait of, 246; assiduous 
collector of Impressionists, 
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233> 2 37; 'apostle' of 
3rd Ex., 247-9, 2 5<>> 262, 
278 

Claus, Jenny, violinist, in 
Manet's Le Bakon> 69 

Commune, The, 173, 185 

Constable, John, 172 

Coppee, Francois, 153 

Corot, Gustave (1 796-1875), 54, 
67, 94, Pissarro 'pupil of, 
95-93 UO3 125, introduced 
to Monet by Courbet, 134; 
Sisley's god, 135, 193; on 
Salon jury, 139, 143, 145-7, 
resigns, 165, 187-8, 191, 
206 

Courbet, Gustave (1819-77), 
Taint what you see', a hero 
to all dissatisfied artists, 
33-5, no; H.Q,. at Bras- 
serie, 42-7, 57; Pavilion at 
'55 World Fair, 34-5, 45, 
65, 77; Hall at '67, 65-6, 
a permanency, 146-7, 151; 
friend of Carjat 131; takes 
interest in Monet, 98, 127, 
133-8, 140-2, 145-8; use of 
black, 138, 161; Curator 
B-A. under Commune, 173, 
reprieved from death sen- 
tence, 174, Swiss exile, 
206; & B-Ruel, 187, 196; 
Cezanne, 197; Zola, 63 

Couture, Thomas, most favoured 
Prof, at B-A., reactionary, 
Manet joins studio, 25-9, 
5 years there, 34-5, 36, 41, 
56, votes vs his Buvewr 
d'Absinthe % 39; Roman Orgp 
a Salon success, 26, attacked 
by Baudelaire, 32 

Cros, Charles, versatile, 54 



Daubigny, Charles (1817-78), 
on Salon jury, votes for 
Pissarro in '66, 98, 100; for 
Monet, 1 10, 151, 165; points 
way to future, 136; unique 
method on Oise, 1st plan 
air to date, with Monet, 
137; 'Tell Renoir (rejected) 
he shows great promise', 
139; suggested participant 
in Monet's alternative to 
Salon in '67, 147; fights for 
group, 150, meets Boudin, 
151 ; on outbreak of war to 
London, 169, D-Ruel intro- 
duces to Monet, 170, whom 
he invites to Holland, 174; 
in Coll. Gachet, 191; as- 
tonished by Cezanne, 197- 
198 ; still sympathetic to Im- 
pressionism, 206 

Daumier, Honore (1808-79), 29, 
231 

Deauville (Courbet & Monet), 

135 
Dedee, Renoir's model, 290 

Delacroix, Eugene (1 798-1 863), 
champion of colour & 
romantic imagination, 38; 
votes for Manet at '58 
Salon, 39 & for Guitarerro in 
*6i, 44; Baudelaire's ad- 
miration for, 42, 62; death 
in summer of '63, 52, 76, 
119, 123, 126, 128, 163, 
196-7, 221, 271 

Diaz, Narcisse (1807-76), Bar- 
bizon giant, meets Renoir 
in forest, 126-8, 145-7, l 5°> 
170 

Diderot, 32 

Dihau, Desire, bassoonist, 
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painted by Degas in Musi- 
cians in the Orchestra, & his 
pianist sister, Marie, in '68- 
9 & given to family, 86; 
letter from, 176-7 
Durand-Ruel, Paul, picture 
dealer, removes stock to 
London as war approaches, 

169, there meets Monet, 

170, promises to buy & ex- 
hibit him, 171; opens gal- 
lery in New Bond St, shows 
Pissarro as well & writes 
to him, 271-2; keeps up 
shows there on return to 
Paris, Rue Laffitte, 186-7; 
practical impetus causes 
flutter at Guerbois, 188-9, 
194-6, 204-5; cream of col- 
lection to Vienna in '73, 
206; tells group (Feb. '74) 
he can buy no more, 206; 
sale at Drouot's, 220; lends 
gallery for '74 Ex., 227-9, 
231, 234, but not for '77, 
243, 249, shaky finances, 
262 ; centre of stage again 
in '80, 268-9, 2 73> 277-8, 
280, 282; pays rent for 
7th Ex., 283; Monet's letter 
re Sisley children, 289 

Duranty, Louis Edmond, re- 
puted son of Prosper Meri- 
m6e, critic, 45; duel with 
Manet, 15-19; belief in 
Manet, 52, 54, 65, criticism 
leads to face-slapping and 
duel, 74, 184; at Guerbois, 
83-4> 85, 89, 164, 173, 184, 

234~5 
Duret, Theodore, friend & ad- 
mirer of Manet, 62, 102, 



230; of Pissarro, 174, 195, 
205; of Sisley, 205, 237, 
247-8, 250, 256, 268; of 
Monet, 251-3, 264, 267; 
of Renoir, 247-8, 272-3, 
284; Les Peintres Impression- 
nistes, 253 
Duval, Jeanne, Baudelaire's mis- 
tress, (Manet) 47 

El Greco, 55 
Ephrussi, Eva, 271-2 
England, French artists escape 
to in '70, 169-73; Berthe 
Morisot painting in, 227, 
273; Renoir declines trip 
to, arranged with Duret, 
272-3; Sisley, 215, 236, 273 
Eragny, Pissarro dies at, 289 
Evenement, L\ Zola lit. ed., 63-4 
Exposition Universel (World 
Fair), 1855; 34-5, 45, 77, 
93; 1867, 65, 67-8, 100, 146, 
164, 233 

Fantin-Latour, Henri (1836- 
1904), meets Manet copy- 
ing in Louvre, 38, & Berthe 
Morisot, 67; frequents Bras- 
serie, 45, 48; mine of in- 
formation, 41, 67, 69, 81, 
128-9, J 32, 145-7. Salon 
in '69, 155; Hommage, (1st) 
a Delacroix, 52; (2nd) 55; 
(3rd) U Atelier des Batig- 
nolles, 163 

Faure, baritone, buys Impres- 
sionists, client of D-Ruel, 
188, high price for Degas, 
202; 204, 246, 249-50, 254, 
270; Proust recommends 
for L6gion d'Honneur, 276 
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Fecamp/s/Mer, 152-4, 158, 215 
Fesser, Mine, Dutch painter in 

Paris, 111-12 
Fiquet, Hortense (Mme Paul 

Cezanne), 165, 169, 175 
Florence, 36, 78-9 
Fontainebleau, forest of, 36, 98, 

124, 143, 145 
Foumaise, Mere & Pere, res- 
taurant at La GrenouiUere, 

I59- 60 * 272 
Foumier, Edouard, Manet's b.- 

in-law, 23-4 
Fragonard, J-H. (1 732-1806), 

116 
Franco-Prussian War, 169-77 

Gachet, Dr P. F., at Auvers, 
100, sympathetic to Guer- 
bois group, 19 1-2, 222 
Gambetta, Leon, 129, 276 
Gare St-Lazare (Monet), 242-3 
Gaudibert, merchant at Le 
Havre, 148, 153, Monet 
visits, 157, 162; wife's por- 
trait, 233 
Gauguin, Paul (1 848-1902), 
hung in '77 Salon, meets 
Pissarro, 248-9, influenced 
by, 251, 265, 269-71, 280-2, 
283 
Gautier, Armand, 149 
Gautier, Judith, quoted, 57 
Gautier, Theophile, 44, 57 
G^ffiroy, Gustave (1855-1926), 

289 
Gennevilliers/s/Seine, scene 
of Le Dejeuner sur VHerbe 
(Manet), 49 
Gerome, Leon, academician, 

1555 212 
Gilbert, model, 28-9, 32, 33 



Giorgione, 49 

Givemy, Monet's home, 287* 

290 
Gleyre's Classes, lowest fee at 

B-A., Monet attends, 113; 

Renoir, 114, 118-20, & 

Sisiey, 121-4; retired in '64, 

125-6; 144, 147, 256 
Goncourt, Edmond & Jules de, 

83-4> 203 
Gonzales, Eva, daughter of 

popular writer, sits to 

Manet, 72-3 
Goya, Francisco (1746- 1828), 

influence on Manet, 24, 

35-6, 41, 44, 45, 67 
Guerbois, see under Caf6s 
Guillemet, Antoine (1841-1918), 

friend of Manet & Zola, 69; 

of Pissarro & Cezanne, 

paints at Honfieur, 144, 

147, 205-6 
Guys, Constantin (1802-92), 

83-5 

Halevy's Cigale (Degas), 260 
Hals, Frans (Manet at Haarlem), 

176, 179 
Havre, Le, Monet brought up 
at > 95> 104; Boudin, 106-8; 
Jongkind, 111-14, 115, 130; 
Regatta, 134; Exhibition 
in '67 (Boudin, Courbet, 
Manet) , Monet traced there 
by creditors, meets Gaudi- 
bert, 148-53 
Holbein, 84 

Holland, 37-8, 53, 171-6 
Honfieur, 128-31, 143-4 
Hoschede, director of big Paris- 
ian store, discriminating 
purchaser from D-Ruel, 
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1 88, 204, 2 1 6, 222, Monets 
invited to Montgeron, 236, 
hit by slump, 250, forced to 
auction, 254, ruined, cares 
for Monets, 268 
Houssaye, Arsene, critic editor 
of L' Artiste, buys Monet's 
Camille, 148, 157 

Ingres, J-A-D. (1 780-1867), 
chief apostle of classicism, 
76, Degas' god, 77-8, 80, 
84, 93, anathema to Renoir, 
119, 235, 249 : his Baigneuse, 

77 
Institut, see under Beaux-Arts 
International Exhibition of '55, 

34-5 

Jongkind, Johan-Barthold ( 1 8 1 9- 
189 1), Danish landscapist, 
meets & influences Monet, 
111-31, 116, 125, 130, 133, 
x 35> J 54> 160-1, 185 

Lacaze, Salle (Louvre), opened 

in '67, 118 
Lafargue, Paul, 15 
La Grenouillere/s/Seine, Renoir 

& Monet paint together at, 

i59-6i, 198-9, 272 
Lamothe, Louis, pupil of Ingres, 

teacher of Degas, 78 
LavrofF, revolutionary friend of 

Pissarro, 282 
Lecadre family at Le Havre, 

104; Mme Monet's aunt, 

105, supports him, 108- 11 
Lecoeur, studio, 131, 147 
Leenhoff, Suzanne, Mile Manet's 

music-teacher, son by 

Edouard, 37-8; marriage, 



53> 55> 7 2 > painted by 
Renoir, 84-5; Soirees, 274 

Lejosne, Commandant, Bazille's 
uncle, Soirees in Avenue 
Trudaine, 41, 70, 122, 126, 
129, 132 

Leroy, Louis, critic, on Monet's 
Impression, 213-14 

Limoges (Renoir), 115-16 

Lise, Renoir's model, 149-50, 

154 
London, Manet in Bond St, 69 ; 

refuge during Franco-Prus- 
sian War, 169-73; Monet, 
Pissarro, Sisley meet in, 
187; D-Ruel keeps on gal- 
lery, 186, 259 

Longchamp (Degas), 81 

Lorient (Morisot), 72 

Loubens, Mme, 55, 68-9, 88 

Louis Napoleon (III), 50, 52, 
58, 'epitome of common 
man', 60, 67, 93, 166, 169 

Louis-Philippe, his Spanish Gal- 
lery in Louvre, 24, 36 

Louveciennes/s/Seine, Pissarro 
at, 102, 156, 162; escape 
from, 169-70, 174; Renoir 
at, 188; Sisley at, 188, 195, 
199, 215-16, 224, 236, 256 

Louvre, Musee du, Manet 
studies at, 24, 36, 'place 
is reserved', 63, 129; Ingres, 
77; Fantin meets Berthe 
Morisot in, 67; & Renoir, 
128-9; "6, 123, 125 

Madrid, 62, 176 

Maitre, Edmond, music critic, 

129, 132, 153, 162, 237 
Mallarme, Stephane, 47 
Manet, Auguste, P.S. to Keeper 
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of the Seals, 23, presses son 
to study law, 24, gives way, 
25~6> 36, 42, 48, 53 

Manet, Eugene, brother, 23, 
engaged to Berthe Morisot, 
217, married, 219, chal- 
lenges Wolff, 232, 271, 
283-4 

Manet, Mme, mother (nee Four- 
nier), musical, 23, 25, 42; 
Soirees, 53-5, 67-9, 87 

Manet, Suzanne, wife, see under 
Leenhoff 

Mantz, Paul, critic, 49 

Marlotte, 98, 133, 135-7 

Marly/s/Seine, 216, 224, 236 

Marne, R., 97, 1 10 

Martin, Pere, dealer, 101, 175, 
217, 224 

Martinet, Galerie, 48-9 

Maurecourt, 200 

Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico 
(Manet), 67 

Mayenne, 97 

Melbye, Fritz, Danish painter, 
9 2 > 95 : (Anton, brother, 
shares Pissarro's studio, 

93) 
Meric, Bazille home, 149, 152 
Merimee, Prosper, 45 
Meurend, Victorine, Manet's 

model, 47-8, 56 
Millet, Jean-Frant^ois (1814-75), 

106,110,172, 187,191,196, 

284 
Montfoucault, 169, 225, 259 
Montgeron, 236 
Montmorency, 95 
Montpellier, 130, 133 
Moret/s/Loing, 273, 289 
Morisot, Edma, Berthe's sister, 

paints, 70-2, 88 



Morisot, Mme, mother, Soirees, 

67-72 
Murer, restaurateur, pictures on 

the cheap, 251 
Murillo (Manet), 36, 39 
Musson family, of New Orleans, 

marriage with de Gas, 75, 

painted by Degas, 231 

Nadar, photographer, 129, 131, 
190, offers rent-free rooms 
for 1st Imp. Ex., 209 

Naples, 78, 277 

New Orleans, 47, 176, 231 

Nice, 280 

Nieuwerkerke, Comte A-E. de, 
Director of Fine Arts, 151, 

155 
Normandy, 55, 104, 169 

Oise, R., 100, 195, 197 
Opera, Degas' love of, 81, 86 

Parnasse, poets o£ 184 

Passy (Morisots), 68, 88, 169, 
200 

Pellegrini, Carlo, Degas por- 
trait of, 241 

Pertuiset, lion hunter, Manet's 
portrait of gains him medal, 

275 
Petit, Georges, art dealer, 262 
Photography, emergence of, 

190-1 
Piette, Ludovic, befriends Pis- 

sarro, 97; at Montfoucault 

during war, 169, 219; dead 

in '79. 259 
Pissarro, Julie (nee Vellay), 2 
children born before mar- 
riage in London, Jan. '71, 
171; at Pontoise, 176; loses 
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no chance of bewailing hus- 
band's craft, 195, who en- 
dures it, 2 1 5, with 4 children, 
219; sharpens attack, 225, 
when son shows sign of 
painting, 226; expostulates, 
250-1 

Pissarro, Lucien (1863-1944), 
son, 96, 147, 171, 219, 
225-6 

plein air painting, discussed at 
Guerbois, 73; Degas op- 
posed to, 90; Monet & 
Pissarro at Fontainebleau, 
98; finished indoors, 133; 
Monet's experiments at 
Chailly, 133-9; BaziHe's ac- 
cepted by '68 Salon, Re- 
noir's Skating in Bois not 
finished, 154; Pissarro's con- 
stant defence of, 164, 192; 
problems faced by Monet 
& Sisley, 202, as opposed to 
Degas, 208, 224; Renoir 
supreme, 234, 238, Manet's 
sophisticated approach, 239, 
265; Monet & Pissarro 
finish their work, 245, & 
with Sisley show all that 
was best in '82, 284-5; 
Monet's late flowering, 287 

Poiloup, Canon, Manet's school- 
teacher, 23 

Poissy, Monets join Hoschedes 
at, 274 

Pontoise, Pissarro settles at, 98- 
99, 1 01-2, 142, 176, 185, 188, 
I9i,i95. 196-7* 215, 248-9, 
251, 259, 265, 270 

Post-Impressionism, 182, 288 

Pothey, Alexandre, critic, 230 

Proudhon, J-B., 35 

3 



Proust, Antonin, Manet's dae- 
mon from school, deter- 
mined, 24, 27, 29, 33; at 
Gafe de Bade with Degas & 
Fantin, 48, 69, portrait by 
Manet when M.P. in '80 
Salon quoted: 27, 29, 34, 
37, 49, 5 1 , 79, 266; Min- 
ister of Fine Arts, 276 

Raffaelli, J.-F., 268-9, 280, 282 

Raphael, 49, 277 

Realism: Baudelaire, 30-1, 42; 

Courbet's Pavilion, 34-5, 

45; Degas, 239-42, Dur- 

anty's c Le Realisme\ 45, 84; 

Manet, 35; Renoir, 150, 

183; Zola, 184 
Renoir, Edmond, brother 

Auguste's faithful shadow, 

1 15-17, 120, 194 
Rio de Janeiro, 25, 37 
Riviere, Georges, Renoir's 

friend, 240, 257 
Rollin, College, 24 
Rouart, Henri, only friend of 

Degas, 76, 87, 176-7, 285, 

dies 19 12, 289 
Rouen, 287 
Rousseau, Theodore (1812-67), 

Barbizon landscapist, no, 

196 
Rubens, 116, 123, 128 

St-Cloud, 149, 248 
St-Germain-des-Pr6s, 131 
St-Germain-sur-Seine, 224 
St-Jean-de-Luz, 176 
St-Michel-sur-Seine, 102, 162 
St-Thomas, Danish W.L,, 91-4, 

97 
Ste-Adresse, 130, 143 

10 
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Salon, Le, 24, 29 

(1845 & '47)5 Baudelaire on, 
30-2, 38-9; (1859), 39, 95, 
100; (1861), 43-5; (1863), 
47^* 50, 67; (1865), 55-7, 
67, 97; (1867), 62-6, 137-9, 
146; (1869), 71-2,88, i54~5; 
(1873), 189, 205; (1877), 
&5 5 67; Jury, composed al- 
most exclusively of mem- 
bers of the Institut, 26, 29, 

39 

Salon des Refuses, ordered by 
Napoleon III in '63, after 
scandal & protests over 
number of works refused, 
opened 2 weeks after offi- 
cial Salon, 50-2, 55, 57, 96 

Schnerb, Eugene, 15 

Sedan, 169 

Seine, R., 185, 191, 198-9 

Seurat, Georges (1859-91), 288 

Signac, Paul (1863-1935), begs 
to study under Monet, 267 

Solari, Philippe (1840-1906), 
sculptor, 131 

Stevens, Alfred, 54, soirees, 62, 
87, to opera with Renoir, 
153, Tons Us Bonheursy 87 

Suisse, Atelier, see under Academie 

Switzerland, Courbet exiled in, 
206 

Sylvestre, Armand, critic, 15, 
196, 230, 253 

Tanguy, Pere, 221-2 
Titian (1487-1576), 55, 277 
Toulemouche, popular painter, 

"3 
Trouville, 68, 135 

Troyon, academician, 109-10 

Tuileries, Gardens, 43, 59, 129; 



Palace reduced to ashes ? 
173 
Turner, J. M. W. (1775-1851), 

172 

Union Art, 129 

Union Artistique, Manet ex- 
hibits at, Feb. '70, 74 

Valpincon, M., owner of Ingres* 

Baigneuse, 77-8 
Varenne-St-Hilaire, Pissarro at, 

'62, 96 
Velasquez, D. R. de S. (1599- 

1660), effect on Manet, 24* 

3 6 > 4 1 , 45> 47, 62 
Vellay, Julie, 96-100; see also 

Pissarro, Mme 
Venice, 218, 277 
Verlaine, Paul, portrait by 

Manet, 153 
Veronese, Paolo (1528-88), 218, 

277 
Versailles, 172-3, 185, Manet's 

house at, 275 
Vetheuil-sur-Seine, Monet, at, 

252-8, his canvases of, 259- 

260, 274 
Vie Modeme, La, 262-3, 267-8 
Vienna, 206 
Vigneau, Henri, 15 
Vignon, protege of Pissarro, 197, 

280, 282-3 
Ville d'Avray, Monets* cottage, 

at, 140; Renoir's parents 

at, 152, 156 
Vincennes, racecourse, 183 

Wagner, Richard, 41, 61 
Watteau, 116 

Whistler, J. McN. (1834-1903), 
235 
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Wight, Isle of, Berthe Morisot & Zola, Emile (1840-1902), 15, 1* 

Sisley on, 273 46, 52, 54, 62-5, Manet" 

Wolff, Albert, critic of Le Figaro 9 portrait of, 68-9, 71, 84, 8c 

219-20,231-4,246,259-60, 98-9, IOO-I, 139, 150-] 

284: Manet's portrait of 172, 175, 184, 205, 21c 

227 223-4, 227, 254-5, 266-7 
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hideous disease con 
where he had sar 
runner arid trader In £c:Tee. Madame 
Rimbaud had lit tie use for her son, Ii 
Is Airs. Hanson's contention in this 
vivid biography that the main he> xo 
Rimbaud's life was his constant strh ing 
to win his mother's respect and affec- 
tion. 

30s. 



This is the story of a search, the search 
for complete and absolute expression 
by a painter who was at the same time 
one of the most disinterested and one 
of the most egoistic of men. Alone and 
rejected by the authorities of the Paris 
Salon. Sullen and moody. A sincere 
Catholic. HI at ease with his fellow 
artists 5 despite halcyon days on the 
Seine with Pissarro and at L'Estagne 
with Renoir. In Cezanne we see the 
personality of the painter in its purest 
and most uncompromising form, and 
vigorously has Lawrence Hanson 
depicted him in this compelling bio- 
graphy. Here, perhaps, for the first 
time s we are given not a study of the 
painter and Ms works^ but the true and 
hitherto unrevealed character of the 
man himself. 
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